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THE IDEA OF PROGRESS IN 


AN IRAQI VILLAGE 
Malcolm N. Quint 


14 and the Iraq in which I spent almost two years are two totally 

different things. The first, that of ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qasim, has be- 
come familiar, at least in outline, through hundreds of news stories. The 
other, the Iraq of approximately four and three-quarter million peasants, 
is far less familiar. It was among 183 of these peasants that I spent twenty- 
one months and it is of their Iraq that I deal here. The problems faced by 
these 183 peasants and the conditions under which they live show Iraq 
in microcosm and are not too different from those of peasants in the en- 
tire Middle East. 

The issues in the village of Umm al-Nahr, where I lived, are those of 
poverty, disease and ignorance. These, in the final analysis, are the prob- 
lems which must be solved if the ideals of Arab Nationalism are to ever 
have any real meaning for the overwhelming bulk of Iraq’s population 
and for the rest of the Middle East. 

Umm al-Nahr, with its 34 households, stretches along one of the 
hundreds of irrigation canals connecting one of the Tigris tributaries, 
the Kahla River, with the permanent marshlands of Hor al-Huwayza 


Ts Iraq which came to the forefront of world attention on July 


@ Matcotm N. Quit spent the period October 1956-June 1958 in Iraq carrying out anthropological field 
work under grants from the Ford Foundation. A fictitious name for the village studied and pseudonyms 
for persons have been used in order to protect confidences. The Ford Foundation is not the author, owner, 
publisher, or proprietor of this article and is not to be understood as approving by virtue of its grants any 
of the statements made or opinions expressed therein. 
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which straddle the Iraqi-Iranian border in southeastern Iraq. Umm 
al-Nahr is roughly 60 kilometers southeast of the city of ‘Amarah in the 
heart of one of Iraq’s most fertile rice producing areas. 


What natural beauty the village has cast into a truer perspective when 
the half-naked children of the village rush up to the canal bank to 
greet the visitor and to welcome him to Umm al-Nahr. Perhaps the 
children are attractive and bright-eyed but their distended, worm-filled 
abdomens and their gaping infections covered with flies are truer indices 
to their lot. 


The facts of life in Umm al-Nahr give one pause—95% of the 
villagers have at least one endemic disease, 80% have at least two, and 
60% have at least three. Parasites such as schistosomiasis, anklystoma, 
ascares and amoeba infest the villagers; tuberculosis of the lungs and the 
bones is everywhere; bajl (a form of yaws) is prevalent and even leprosy 
is present. 


The nearest doctor is in ‘Amarah city about eight hours distant from 
Umm al-Nahr by the usual means of transportation. The cost of the trip 
to the city alone is more than many of the villagers can possibly scrape 
together, let alone treatment and medicines. After all, to people who can 
afford meat or chicken only once or twice a year, a doctor is a luxury. 


In late August, during the harvest season, when the shade tempera- 
ture rises to over 140° F. (and there is no shade) one might well believe 
that time itself had gotten turned around and that he had somehow 
returned to some remote period before the birth of Christ. He would 
see the scantily-clad, brown-skinned peasants stooped over their rice, 
slowly and methodically scything the grain and he would see their color- 
fully dressed women carrying two or three hundred pound bundles of 
cut grain on their heads to the threshing floors. 


These threshing floors, little more than cleared spaces of ground at the 
edges of the village, would be alive with teams of scrub cattle going 
round and round and round on the mounds of harvested grain. Thus 
was grain threshed 5,000 years ago and thus it is threshed in Umm al- 
Nahr today. 


The visitor would neither see nor hear any manifestation of our twen- 
tieth century and its raucous technology. For the technology of the vil- 
lage is that of a much earlier era, with wooden pitchforks, hand-made 
scythes, and crude, elongated canoes, reminiscent of models found in the 
tombs at ancient Ur and Babylon. And as evening fell, he would see the 
village women baking their bread over cow dung in mud ovens and cook- 
ing their rice over blazing straw. 
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And, only as the sun set, would he realize that time had not been 
turned back and that he was still in the twentieth century. For he 
would see the women bringing out their aluminum cook pots and crock- 
ery tea pots and then would notice the village’s three kerosene lanterns 
blazing redly in the village guest houses. Yet he would be forced to 
remark at the paucity of manufactured items in the village, a bare hand- 
ful and these always of the simplest and cheapest construction. 

This visitor would begin to realize that although Umm al-Nahr was 
in the twentieth century it was not of it. It had heard whispers of our 
modern world and had incorporated some 10 or 12 items from it, but 
had gone on living that life which its Sumerian or Babylonian or Persian 
or Arab predecessors had lived. 

The origins of these villagers has never been satisfactorily decided. 
They thernselves claim to be Arabs and their mythology relates how they 
descended from the tribes of Yemen. No matter what the historicity of 
these claims, the villagers should be considered Arabs since their social 
structure and value “yeaa are Arab and they believe themselves to be 
Arabs. 

This, then, is the Iraq which I studied and it stands in sharp contrast 
to the Iraq of ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qasim. And yet, throughout it as through 
the Iraq of al-Qasim there is a magic symbol which ties the two together 
and points out the task facing the new Iraq—progress. 

In both of them this concept of progress is the ultimate goal. 

In progress the educated classes, the upper reaches of officialdom, the 
foreign technical experts, and even fallahin such as the villagers of Umm 
al-Nahr see the realization of their dreams and aspirations. 

For the educated classes progress means opportunity for social mobil- 
ity, economic success and a good life, i.e., the material items of the West 
such as automobiles, refrigerators, air-conditioned, Western-style houses, 
tape recorders and even television. 

For Iraq’s new rulers, progress is the rationale and goal of their 
violent seizure of power. 

The foreign technical expert sees progress as the means of saving 
Iraq from Communism and of making it into a modern democracy with 
a firm economic and social base. 

The peasant in his reed- or mud-hut in the thousands of villages 
similar to Umm al-Nahr, in their disease, ignorance and poverty, sees 
progress in terms of land distribution, schools for his children, free medi- 
cal facilities close by his home and, above all, an increased income. 


The peasants of Umm al-Nahr cannot be called average Iraqi or 
Middle Eastern peasants since they differ from other such groups in 
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many respects. For instance: they cultivate tribal lands controlled by 
one of the most influential shaykhs in Iraq, they are Shia‘ Muslim, and 
they are more “backward” than most peasants in the Middle East. 


The rice cultivators of Umm al-Nahr and of ‘Amarah province in 
general are perhaps the most “backward” of Iraq’s peasants. I use the 
word here as one of the clan leaders of Umm al-Nahr uses it (mu?’- 
akhkhir) to mean isolated from Western innovations and institutions. 


Because of these factors Umm al-Nahr differs from other Middle 
Eastern villages in a great many details and yet, in the essentials such as 
social structure and values, it is very similar to other traditional villages. 
Space does not permit a comparative description of villages but I feel 
that the justification for letting Umm al-Nahr represent the traditional 
Middle Eastern village lies in the fact that those villages which have 
been subjected to anthropological analysis exhibit great correspondence 
among themselves and with Umm al-Nahr in terms of structure and 
supporting value systems. 


Sitting in the guest houses and reed huts of Umm al-Nahr one hears 
talk about taqaddum (progress) as the villagers, although isolated and 
traditional, are by no means entirely cut off from the social and political 
ferment of urban Iraq. Many of the villagers have relatives in Baghdad, 
Basrah, and other urban centers where the latter have migrated in search 
of progress and the better life which is its great lure. Others have been 
to Baghdad, Karbala and Najaf, the holy cities of Shia‘ Islam, on the 
religious pilgrimage. Many have been to ‘Amarah, and almost all have 
been to the market town of Kahla, roughly half way between ‘Amarah 
and Umm al-Nahr. All are able, from time to time, to listen to the 
radio—that wonderful instrument which is not only a link to the twen- 
tieth century but also a symbol in the village of prestige and status. Thus 
Umm al-Nahr is included in or, at least, includes itself in the plans of 
the Iraqi Government for the economic and social modernization of the 
country. 


The villagers welcome the innovations of the new era, of the modern 
progressive Iraq, which have not as yet reached the village and, indeed, 
have not yet started on their way. 


Late at night, as a group of us would sit around a dung fire, sipping 
tiny glasses of sweet tea, the more vocal of village elders would go off 
into long descriptions of the shining future. They spun dreams of the day 
when they would have their own land to cultivate with tractors, when 
the backbreaking labor involved in digging the yearly irrigation ditches 
and building temporary dams would be taken over by a beneficent gov- 
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ernment, when they would have medical facilities in the village—or at 
least in the district—when they would all have radios, and so on. 

This, in part, is the dream of progress to which the villagers of Umm 
al-Nahr are drawn. The fulfillment of this dream is something for 
which they must be patient. They know that it will be fulfilled some 
day, in the natural course of events. They have no doubt of this; the 
only question is when. 


Government, in an Iraq of changing cabinets and ministers, is evalu- 
ated by the villagers in terms of what is done to bring this day closer 
to realization. No government, by this yardstick, has been a good one 
and it is against this that ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qasim and his revolutionary 
colleagues will be measured by villagers. If conditions improve in Umm 
al-Nahr the al-Qasim government will be considered good, if not the 
same onus which attached to past régimes will quickly be attached to 
the new one. 

The assumption by the villagers that progress may only be brought 
about by the activities of a benevolent government which provides facili- 
ties for the peasants’ use seems somewhat naive to Americans, with our 
notion of public responsibility, initiative and “grass roots democracy.” 
To the social scientist and others with his orientation, who concern them- 
selves with the effects of imposed change upon social systems, the attitude 
is not only naive but somewhat frightening. The effect upon the fabric 
of family relations, when an educated son comes into conflict with his 
tradition-oriented, illiterate father, in a society where tradition, custom 
and religion support the father’s demand for absolute obedience, can be 
disruptive of the entire society. And when the social scientist thinks of 
social change, it is this sort of situation which may very well give 
him pause. 

If a political decision is made—as it has been in Irag—to implement 
a policy of social change, the question discussed above has presumably 
been asked and the effects of the policy have been calculated. The social 
scientist, after he has pointed out the real discontinuities which must 
inevitably result from a large-scale economic and social development 
project such as that of Iraq, can concern himself no longer with what 
has become essentially a political problem. 

He cannot, nor should he really want to, reverse this process. He 
must, however, ask other questions, the answers to which may help to 
cushion the shock of social change for the members of the traditional 
society and assist in speeding the process. 

One of the most important of these questions is: if villagers, such as 
those in Umm al-Nahr, are so ready to welcome progress, why is it so 
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difficult to bring about technical and social change in their villages? One 
clue lies in the fact, as cited above, that the villagers are waiting for 
government or some other outside agency to bring about this imperfectly 
understood “progress.” They thus do nothing to advance progress them- 
selves, rather, they passively accept the innovation and once the agency 
of change is removed they lapse as often as not into the old way of 
doing things. 

The rural school which serves Umm al-Nahr and some 35 or 40 
other villages in the district is a case in point. The Iraqi Government 
established the school and provided teachers, books and other equipment. 
Over 250 students attended the school, yet in 1957 not one student 
passed the baccalaureate examination for the primary school certificate. 
Of the approximately 250 students in the school’s six grades, only 10 
were in the sixth and final grade. 

Even those who do reach this grade are unprepared for the final 
examination which is uniform throughout Iraq. Although rural school 
teachers are somewhat below the standard of town and city teachers, the 
poor showing of this school is not primarily dependent upon teaching 
standards or upon a lack of intelligence among the students, the reason 
so often cited in Iraq. This poor record is rather a function of the unsuit- 
ability of the school curriculum for the students and the consequent lack 
of village assocjation with the school. The school teaches, in effect, an 
alien curriculum suitable for Baghdad, for which it was designed. 


I call the curriculum alien since it has no real relevance or meaning 
to the village children. Their world is limited to the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the village, still closer to the world of Ur and Babylon than 
it is to our modern world. Yet the school attempts to bridge this vast 
gap and to prepare the students for life in this other world, which does 
not as yet exist for them. The school, by teaching the three R’s, history, 
geography, civics, hygiene, physical education—and even English— 
attempts to equip the students for a world which is meaningless. Hygiene 
classes, for instance, teach the village boy that if he brushes his teeth, 
gets exercise, a balanced diet, and keeps clean, etc., he will be healthy. 
This sort of lesson makes a great deal of sense for a boy who lives in New 
York or lowa—or even Baghdad—but bears no relationship to life in 
Umm al-Nahr where animal dung is used for fuel, where barefoot peas- 
ants walk through fields infested with hookworm and where the only 
drinking water available is almost certain to be contaminated. 

If, despite all the difficulties facing the village boy, he attains his 
certificate and bridges the gap between Umm al-Nahr and the modern 
world, his value to the village is less than it would have been had he 
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remained illiterate. By becoming literate he has become superior to his 
neighbors in the village who have been unable to bridge the gap. He 
then goes to the city to “make his fortune” as a minor government 
worker, a laborer, a clerk or in some other low-level position. 


If he continues his education through secondary school or college he 
finds a higher occupational status through his more complete adjustment 
to the new world and further cuts himself off from his village. A 
return to the village involves loss of his hard-won prestige and deprival 
of the things which have become absolute necessities to him during the 
course of his socialization for the modern world. 


Planners and politicians speak of rural education as a key factor in 
rural development, when in truth it has served only to cut off the bright- 
est and most able of the young from their villages. Yet they can be cor- 
rect in saying this if rural education plays its full role by taking cogni- 
zance of village conditions and needs. 


Another aspect of this same problem is the decision making process, 
which entails the perception by the villager and by the community of 
situations and their response or reaction to them. In Umm al-Nahr this 
process is largely governed by tradition, where the villagers, generally 


speaking, confine their decision making to established patterns. 


If, for example, a fight or argument in which blood has been shed 
arises between two individuals or two groups, the other villagers must 
decide upon individual courses of action. In reality there is only one 
decision possible. Tradition rules that the villager must always support 
his relative. Thus he picks up the nearest weapon—dagger, club, rifle 
or fishing spear—and joins the fray. He can neither ask the cause of the 
fight nor with whom justice lies. He can only help his relatives. Defense 
of family members in time of crisis is one of the absolute rules of village 
life and any decision which conflicted with this categorical norm would 
earn contempt, ostracization and perhaps even death. 


During my 21 months in the village I saw numerous disputes and 
fights but never was there any question of a relative not coming to the 
support of his family group. When I asked if such a thing had ever hap- 
pened, the villagers looked at me as if I had taken leave of my senses and 
one clan leader explained that even God Himself would not agree to a 
man sitting idly by while his relatives were in danger. 


Umm al-Nahr, due to its relative isolation from outside influences, 
exists within a traditional framework. The problems faced in the village 
are usually the same ones which have been faced and solved in the past. 
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When they arise anew, whether in agriculture, child rearing, marriage, 
relationship with constituted authority, or interpersonal relations the vil- 
lager has very little real deciding to do. His decision, unless he wishes to 
risk censure, or even death in certain situations, must follow traditional 
patterns. He dare not depart from these except in insignificant situations. 


This means that the system of social logics by which all relations are 
ordered ailows very little room for variation from the village-ratified 
and -validated norms of behavior and response. A villager such as 
‘Abdallah, the son of one of the clan leaders in Umm al-Nahr, knows the 
rules of life in the village context and follows them without doubt, 
without question and without faltering. He knows absolutely what he 
must or must not do in every situation. He has seen his father, his cousin, 
his neighbor and everyone else in the village responding to situations in 
stereotyped ways since he was a child. Thus the decision making process 
for ‘Abdallah is most often merely a matter of classifying the specific 
situation and then reacting to it as his father and other relatives have 
reacted to it in the past, react now, and must react in the future. 


‘Abdallah has the reputation in the village of being rajal khbayr (a good 
man). This means that he is a conformist par excellence; he is pious, 
hospitable, truthful (within the limits prescribed by family and group 
solidarity), loyal to his immediate family, clan, village group, and tribe 
in decreasing order of intensity and, above all, he is entirely predictable. 


By being predictable in all situations ‘Abdallah truly establishes his 
claim to his title of rajal khayr, since he behaves precisely the way every 
good man should behave. This means, in effect, that the decisions upon 
which he bases his behavior are traditional decisions, decisions approved 
by the collective experience of his village and tribal society. 


For ‘Abdallah to behave in any other way would mean that he would 
jeopardize his standing in the village which entitles him to prestige and 
respect. The loss of his high status would be as serious a blow to him as 
loss of prestige would be to any of us. His life in Umm al-Nahr would 
become intolerable and he would undoubtedly be forced by the adverse 
climate of opinion to leave the village. Leaving the village means eco- 
nomic hardship and perhaps even starvation. 


‘Abdallah, as a peasant, knows no other way of life. He could not go 
to another village or area to farm other land since agriculture is a group 
enterprise and the lone farmer has no place, especially on the extensive 
holdings of the tribal snaykhs in ‘Amarah province. 


He would also be quite hesitant about going to the city since he 
knows that he is unequipped for urban life. He is illiterate and has no 
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skills other than the primitive agricultural ones in use in Umm al-Nahr 
and fears the competition and favoritism prevalent among urban lower 
class workers. Above all he fears the city with its emphasis upon achieve- 
ment rather than upon birth and kinship, especially since he would be 
cut off from whatever relatives he might have in the city, by virtue of 
his fall from grace in the village. 

‘Abdallah, if he ever considered the problem, would realize that con- 
formity to tradition and the maintenance of his position as rajal khayr 
offers him the best future. He can in time aspire to the leadership of 
his clan and knows that as long as he is respected by his kin group he 
will be protected and helped no matter what happens. 

Conformity in all things is insurance for survival in Umm al-Nahr. 
The pressure for conformity extends to almost all areas of village life 
and even governs how hard and how much work a man may do. He 
must do no more nor less work than is expected of him, within a very 
narrow permitted range. 

One of the most important concepts governing conformity is that 
of ‘ayb. This is perhaps the most overused word in the villager’s vocab- 
ulary. The slightest deviation from approved limits on the part of man, 
woman or child elicits the immediate warning ‘ayb (shame) which in 


itself is censure. Thus the permissible limits to behavior are defined by 
‘ayb. There is no question in any villager’s mind as to what constitutes 
shame. He knows and has always known its meaning. Perhaps the first 
word that the child hears is ‘ayb and the concept never leaves him, for 
he is governed by it until he dies. 


During my first weeks in Umm al-Nahr I saw a young boy break 
into a discussion his father was having with another man. The father 
turned to the child and said, “ ‘Ayb, can’t you see that men are talking?” 
The child broke into tears and ran away to his older sister for com- 
forting. I asked the father why the child cried and he replied, “He was 
shamed in front of his uncle and is afraid that his uncle will consider 
him a no-good person (mu khosh admi).” The child reacted to the 
admonition just as an American child would react to a blow. He had 
lost status in the eyes of his uncle and thus in the eyes of the village. 
While physical punishment of children is extremely infrequent, the 
constant reiteration of ‘ayb for every infraction of the village norms, 
and the consequent diminution of status effectively serves to punish and 
thus to discourage nonconformity. 


It is in this context of highly stereotyped responses to situations 
that we must examine the introduction of new situations into the tra- 
ditional Middle Eastern village such as Umm al-Nahr. If an agency of 
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change such as the local government, Point IV, or the U.N. Technical 
Assistance Organization introduces some form of technical or social 
reform into a community which has as its basic adaptation a system of 
stereotyped responses to situations, it must expect the villagers to react 
to the innovations in these traditional and stereotyped ways. 

The village reaction pattern, molded as it is by the system of ulti- 
mate goods and evils, hedged with notions of status-reducing shame, 
and learned from earliest childhood is a formidable, if not impassable, 
barrier to the villager faced with new situations. 

The villager in Umm al-Nahr consciously desires progress as de- 
fined in his own terms but is unable to cope with its demands upon 
him. Modern technology, when introduced into a technologically back- 
ward community, evokes a new type of response pattern and requires 
a new type of man, equipped with a value system consonant with the 
type of society modern technology demands and in truth creates. 

A modern technological society emphasizes status by achievement. 
It rewards the able (in its own terms) and leaves the inefficient and in- 
adequate by the wayside. The community must do this if, in the case 
of the agricultural village, the irrigation pumps, the farm machinery, 
the hospital or dispensary, the school, etc. are to operate. If the poor 
mechanic, the ineffective teacher and the inept doctor are rewarded in- 
stead of the able, the irrigation pump stops pumping and the crop fails; 
the hospital kills instead of cures; and the students learn nothing—in 
short, the community based upon a technological system breaks down 
and returns to its earlier adaptation or finds a new one. 

If, in the tradition oriented village, the inept doctor is considered 
to be rajal khayr and the skillful doctor is a non-conformist in terms 
of village values, who is forced out of the village and who is rewarded? 
Traditionally and in line with the system, the inept doctor in this hypo- 
thetical case must be rewarded while the efficient one must be punished. 

Further, the technician, in order to become efficient and thus be 
able to maintain the technological innovations in operating order, must 
adopt a new orientation. He must learn how to make decisions upon 
the basis of observable fact, he must learn how to cope with new situ- 
ations, and above all his status and reward must be based upon achieve- 
ment and knowledge rather than upon conformity to a traditional value 
system. 

Non-theological education in Iraq, as in the rest of the Middle East, 
is based on Western models and thus serves to inculcate, at least to a 
certain extent, a value system different from the traditional value sys- 
tem as it operates in Umm al-Nahr and other villages. The educated 
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Iraqi, for example, is generally not pious. Piety, however, is an abso- 
lute good in village society, since it epitomizes conformity. Thus the 
gulf between the villager and the educated man widens with education 
and the inconsistencies between the value orientations of the two tend 
to decrease the possibility of the technician being considered rajal khayr 
by the villager. 

Owing to his education and non-traditional way of looking at 
things, the educated man almost invariably antagonizes the villagers 
when he lives according to his own value system, which of course under- 
mines the basis of village notions of good and evil. In such a case there 
is always some danger that the village antagonism toward the technician 
will be extended to his work, thus turning the village against the new 
technique and making participation in it and understanding of it mini- 
mal. As pointed out above, non-participation and faulty understand- 
ing often lead to a lapse into old ways as soon as the agency of change 
is removed. 

When the benefit to the villagers is immediate and apparent they 
may be able to overlook or adjust to the technician and his “evil” ways. 
The innovation then may have a much greater likelihood of being par- 
ticipated in and understood by the villagers, and would stand some 


chance of being incorporated into the village system. If, on the other 
hand, the benefit is less obvious and more long-range, the villagers are 
liable to be influenced in their reactions to the innovation by their 
attitudes toward the technician. 


The process of technical and economic development must, it seems 
to me, be based upon the existing village system, modifying it as necessary 
to achieve the politically defined goals of the agents of change, which in 
this case is the new republican régime in Iraq. The peasants I knew best, 
those of Umm al-Nahr and its district, while welcoming progress, do not 
at this point welcome the changes which will occur in their social system. 
Some of them fear progress, as they see in it a threat to the stability of 
their family relationships and the bases of their prestige. Others see in it 
a threat to religion and the values of Islam. An itinerant holy man from 
one of the theological seminaries in Najaf told me in one of the village 
guest houses that, “Our goals differ. We want to preserve the way of life 
which God ordained for us, while you wish to destroy what is known 
to be good and bring about something which you hope will be better but 


which is usually worse.” 


Many of the villagers and their leaders will, for similar reasons, re- 
ject and resist innovation and the elements of change in an attempt to 
preserve the heaven-ordained way of life and the old bases of power 
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and prestige. The other villagers will welcome progress within the 
limits of their own definition of the concept. 

The villager’s definition of progress clearly indicates that he expects 
to benefit from it. He sees himself owning land, being treated in a 
village dispensary or hospital, earning more money, having his children 
in good schools, snd enjoying the blessings of electricity and good com- 
munications and transportation. He sees the backbreaking labor of 
digging irrigation ditches and building dams performed for him by 
government-owned machines and paid laborers. 

Within this definition of progress the villager envisions the ultimate 
end as a sort of paradise on earth where he will be able to spend his 
time seated in the guest house, drinking coffee or tea, chatting and 
gossiping with relatives and enjoying the radio while a machine sows 
and harvests his rice, and other machines and the beneficent govern- 
ment take care of the rest of his chores. The peasant, such as ‘Abdallah, 
thus sees progress as something which will give him the same rights, 
privileges, and pleasures as the rashaga (village upper class) now have. 
The rashaga, who do no farming « labor, receive a yearly income from 
the shaykh and spend most of their time going from guest house to guest 
house in search of coffee and conversation. (It should be noted that the 
rashaga (Literary, lancers or spearmen from rashaga—to throw] were 
formerly members of the shaykh’s private army. They make up less 
than one percent of the total population and still play a fairly important 
role in village and tribal affairs since they now serve as the shaykh’s police 
force, keep order in the tribal area and act as members of his informal 
advisory council. ) 

In Umm al-Nahr there are therefore two general groups, the peasants, 
who see progress as a means of acquiring the prerogatives of the rashaga, 
and the rashaga themselves, plus other village leaders who see progress as 
a threat to their position of leadership. Neither group really knows what 
village development will bring, although the village élite (rashaga, the 
shaykh’s representatives and religious functionaries) seems to have a more 
realistic approach than do the peasants. It is this élite group which has 
thus far been the only element of the village able to take advantage of 
the relatively few innovations which have reached Umm al-Nahr. 
They own the radios and watches; they wear some form of foot covering 
and their children attend the schools. 


As long as progress is limited to this class, they will not, of course 
resist it since it provides a means of strengthening their own prestige 
and power vis-a-vis the peasants. Even the religious element, as repre- 
sented by Sayyid Shakir, who, owing to his descent from the Prophet 
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Muhammad, enjoys enormous prestige and wields very real power, ac- 
cepts a great many innovations. His son, Sayyid Karim, has completed 
secondary school and one year’s primary teachers training and is now 
teaching at the rural school in Umm al-Nahr’s district. Despite 12 years 
of secular education Sayyid Karim has retained and intensified his ad- 
herence to the traditional village values and is definitely considered to be 
a rajal khayr. This is, of course, a highly unusual reaction to the educa- 
tional process. The religious element as represented by these two descend- 
ants of the Prophet appears to accept only those innovations and elements 
of progress, such as education and the material items of the West, which 
they feel can be rationalized within the context of their traditional orien- 
tation and in terms of Islam, and more particularly in terms of the Ja‘fari 
sect of Shia‘ Islam. 

The peasants who are an overwhelming majority of Umm al-Nahr’s 
population are in general much more poorly informed than are the 
privileged class, as well as being much more economically deprived. They 
see many of the symbols of progress such as education, radios, medical 
facilities, etc. being utilized almost exclusively by the village upper class 
and they thus equate progress with these symbols and with the upper 
class. 

They believe that by gaining these symbols of progress (really, sym- 
bols of prestige and status) they will become like the upper class and by 
extension, a part of it. At present the peasants appear to feel little re- 
sentment toward the upper class. The hope of progress has thus far been 
able to divert their resentment toward the government and away from 
the upper class. They desire the perquisites of the upper class, rather than 
resenting upper class possession of these perquisites, which will, in any 
event, be theirs as soon as “progress” takes place. 

It is this unrealistic and erroneous conception of progress which, when 
combined with the traditional and stereotyped approach to all situations, 
can make village development a very difficult process in Umm al-Nahr 
and other villages like it. Yet, perhaps it is just these factors which can 
best help ta ease the process of social change if the agencies of change 
could be made aware of them. The introduction of a single innovation 
into a traditional village may have far reaching effects or it may have 
no effect at all. The rural school noted above is an example of the nega- 
tive effect of an innovation. 

Empirical data have demonstrated that one single innovation, if ac- 
cepted and incorporated into a social order, can bring about an ever 
increasing degree of innovation and change. Thus, if an innovation could 
be brought to Umm al-Nahr which would be welcomed by all and which 
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would eventually be accepted and understood by all, it would in itself 
bring about the need for new innovations or at least pave the way for 
their introduction. 


One of the symbols of progress which all villagers of Umm al-Nahr 
and the neighboring villagers want is a hospital or dispensary. The real 
benefits to them of such an establishment are obvious, both to them and 
to anyone concerned with rural development. The establishment of 
medical facilities in the area would meet a definitely felt need and the 
concrete benefits which the villagers would derive from it would be more 
than enough for them to overlook or accustom themselves to minor 
violations of their code of behavior on the part of the doctors or health 
officials concerned. 


If a hospital or dispensary were set up with the sole object of curing 
villagers it would have a minimal effect in bringing about the social 
change which is the ultimate goal of any rural development program. 
If, however, the hospital or dispensary were looked upon as an opening 
wedge in village development and took upon itself some of the functions 
of an educational institution it might very well have some of the far 
reaching effects desired. 


If, for example, free treatment at the medical facility were made 
contingent upon the villagers attacking the root causes of disease, such 
as contaminated water and lack of sanitary facilities, they would un- 
doubtedly be willing to modify their habits in this not-very-vital area of 
the social system, in order to obtain the known and desired benefits of 
the medical facility. 


Prevention and cure must, of course, go hand in hand but prevention 
is impossible without the cooperation of the villagers themselves. Co- 
operation implies understanding of the preventive program and its 
aims and participation in it. Unless the intelligent cooperation of the 
villagers could be obtained a sanitary program would be futile, since they 
would continue befouling the village area. Thus the medical facility 
must, at first, function as a dispensary to treat disease, a school to modify 
understanding of the peasants, and a police force to insure that minimal 
standards are being practiced. 


Once the villagers have become accustomed to the concept of par- 
ticipating in the work of the dispensary or any other similar institution 
and to being educated by it for their own benefit; and can see and 
understand it, it may widen its scope and go on into other areas where 
change is desired. It must at first proceed very slowly, taking innovations 
one by one and always associating the villagers in the activity. 
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These areas of innovation must, at least for some time, be ones where 
the villagers themselves desire change and where the benefit is readily 
apparent to them. Such areas as modern poultry raising, animal hus- 
bandry, vegetable farming for household use are all examples of this 
type of activity where need is great and benefits are readily apparent. 
The precise nature of the early innovations is not particularly crucial so 
long as they fill felt needs in the community and are of such a nature that 
they can be extended gradually to other areas. 

Of crucial importance in the early stages is that these innovations do 
not threaten established systems of social status and that their employ- 
ment does not conflict with established value-oriented patterns. If how- 
ever, the innovation does conflict with vital areas of the social system or 
values, the benefit from it should be maximal, in order that the villagers 
be willing to accept the discontinuities in their system in order to acquire 
the benefits. It is in this way that many of the problems inherent in the 
introduction of social change in Iraq and in the rest of the Middle East 
may be reversed and used as positive measures. 





PROSPECTS FOR FEDERATION 
IN THE NORTHERN TIER 


Donald N. Wilber 


Again the Middle East is in ferment; as so often in the past tran- 
quility and political stability appear as elusive goals. Within this vast 
region the countries which appear less prone to violent reaction and most 
capable of a dispassionate consideration of ways of promoting mutual 
stability and progress include Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan and Pakistan. 
These countries make up the so-called Northern Tier and are ethnically 
distinct from the Arab states. 


ca * + * x 


Perhaps it was never realistic to believe that all or most of the coun- 
tries in the general area would survive intact within existing boundaries. 
Certain of the states which came into being at a fairly recent date, either 
as the result of special arrangements, including compromises and pres- 
sures, or from powerful internal forces, assumed tentative shape and 
looked forward to attaining viable status after institutions capable of 
fostering national unity had been in operation for a considerable period 
of time. 

Even those countries of the region which can boast the longest rec- 
ords of independence and cultural continuity now exist within boun- 
daries which were arrived at in fairly recent times. Thus, no matter how 
intense national pride has been in parts of the region, this pride sprang 
from a heritage which was common to wider reaches, not to geographical 
areas as delimited on modern maps. 

Looking ahead, it could have been said, and some did so state, that 
emotional currents and movements would act centrifugally within parts 
of the region but not with equal force throughout the entire Middle 
East. With respect to centrifugal forces, it appears that movements which 
result in extreme instability for a time may have the outcome of bring- 
ing lasting stability. 

Forces at work in the region, which may result in political changes, 
include those related to ethnic groupings, religious beliefs, and linguistic- 
cultural elements. Suppose that elements of diversity from these cate- 
gories are drawn together by the emotional force of nationalism: are 
they likely to exist in harmony after emotions have cooled? In the lan- 


guage of Arab nationalism this present period of self-determination must 
@ Donatp N. Wiser is the author of Iran, Past and Present, which recently appeared in its fifth edition. 
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be followed by one of self-realization in which concern will shift from 
affections to interests. While religious and social affections expressed as 
emotions have drawn together geographical areas, economic interests have 
not always been considered. Should such a new union fail to fulfill the 
economic requirements of the grouping, it may not be viable. 


Although emotionalism is rampant within the Middle East, some 
elements might conduct a careful consideration of mutual interests with 
the objective of establishing closer cooperation among them. Such ele- 
ments would not be absorbed in a struggle for self-determination, since 
they already possess freedom and national unity and are less responsive 
to inspirational leadership based on emotional appeals. Nationalism and 
its companion forces tend to cause upheaval in areas where the inhab- 
itants have become divorced from traditional patterns of social behavior 
and where the individual no longer enjoys a fixed position within family 
and community structures. Statusless people are ready for adventures 
into the unknown and are prepared to have their societies turned upside 
down, in the belief that they have nothing to lose in such upheavals. 

However, in those countries in which established institutions continue 
to serve social needs and habits, the people are not as anxious to cut away 
their own social and economic roots. It is apparent that within the 
northern tier ancient ties have been far-reaching and strong, and during 
many centuries this area has been under the control of fewer and more 
comprehensive political divisions. Straddling across the region have been 
the Achaemenid, Seleucid, Sasanian, Byzantine, Seljuq, Mongol, Safavid 
and Ottoman empires and kingdoms. The topography of the tier is fairly 
uniform throughout: it features mountain ranges, upland plateaus and 
valleys and a limited water supply, along with a continental climate. 
Another feature common to the area is the fact that it is not overpopu- 
lated; in relation to its known resources much of it was more heavily 
populated in earlier centuries and current development programs will 
re-establish ancient systems of irrigation and communication. 


+ ca * + + 


In the spring and summer of 1958 papers at Tehran and Karachi pub- 
lished articles dealing with prospects for closer cooperation within the 
northern tier. It was reported that the respective foreign ministries were 
giving serious study to the concept of regional federation. The articles 
stressed that there were common bonds of religion, language, cultural 
traditions and national interests. It was suggested that the impetus for 
consideration of federation came as a reaction to the events in the Arabic- 
speaking countries. E¢telaat, the leading paper in Iran, devoted several 
editorials to examining aspects of a proposed federation of Iran, Af- 
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ghanistan, and Pakistan and in Pakistan official spokesmen were optimistic 
about the possibilities of federation between Pakistan and Iran. 

The concept of federation within the northern tier should be ex- 
amined with respect to natural inclinations, feasibility and advantages. 
The area under consideration has been defined, but it is necessary to point 
out that Turkey has not the strong mutual associations common to Iran, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan and that East Pakistan is still more isolated 
from the heart of the tier. 


There has been no active hostility among these countries for nearly a 
century. There were some Turkish troops in western Iran during World 
War I, but they were there to oppose the advance of Russian forces. 
Nascent and active disputes do exist between some of these states and 
these sources of friction will be considered briefly. In moving from the 
world of the past to that of the present day, all these countries—taking 
Pakistan to be the result of the aspirations of the Muslims of India—were 
influenced by the same philosophers and thinkers and impelled by the 
same urge to establish a contemporary national unity upon an older cul- 
tural heritage. At the end of the last century, the ideas of the reformer 
Jamal al-din Afghani were warmly received in each of these countries and 
they continue to inspire contemporary thinkers and theorists. Inspired 
by the Muslim philosophers of India, a noteworthy successor to Jamal 
al-din appeared in India in this century. This man was Muhammad Iqbal, 
whose vision found substance with the creation of Pakistan. His prose 
writings, and his poetry, in Urdu and in Persian, had a very powerful 
influence in Afghanistan, and in Iran his admirers are numerous. His 
major thesis, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, remains 
as vivid and as meaningful as it was when first stated in 1928. Indeed, the 
subject of the revitalization of Islam is fervently argued in Turkey, in 
Iran, and in Pakistan, backed by explicit recognition of the fact that 
Islam is a self-reforming religion; such a recognition of the need for 
adaptation and reform is not as apparent in the Arabic-speaking Muslim 
countries. 


Each of the countries named has undertaken far-reaching programs 
of modernization. Some have learned from the experiences of others and 
all such lessons have not been learned. To make this point, it should be 
enough to say that Reza Shah was strongly influenced by the plans and 
career of Atatiirk, and that Afghanistan is now retracing the line of in- 
dustrialization and commercial expansion followed by Iran nearly a gen- 
eration ago. 


Within recent years the first formal move by elements within this 
tier to draw together was the Saadabad Pact, signed at Tehran on July 8, 
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1937 by Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan. This pact was a treaty of 
nonaggression, neutrality and consultation inspired by the Briand-Kellog 
Pact of 1928 which had renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy. Motivation for the pact came from the examples of treaties just 
concluded between Iran and Turkey and between Iran and Iraq, and 
from the feeling that an open expression of regional unity would be 
helpful for an area which had been the focus of both British and Russian 
interests. The pact was automatically renewable for periods of five years 
and remains operative at the present time; it forms a legal basis for any 
moves toward federation. Its terms provided for joint consultation with 
respect to an international conflict which affected the interests of its 
members, but it was not invoked by Iran prior to, and at the time of, 
the British and Soviet entries into Iran in 1941. 


The second such instrument relating to the area was the Baghdad 
Pact, which had its origin in an Agreement for Friendly Cooperation 
signed by Pakistan and Turkey in April 1954. Then, in February 1955, 
Iraq and Turkey entered into a Pact of Mutual Cooperation, defined in 
its first article as “cooperation for their security and defense,” and for 
the “maintenance of peace and security in the Middle East region.” The 
United Kingdom acceded to the treaty in April 1955, Pakistan joined in 
September 1955, and Iran in November 1955. In 1956 the United 
States joined the Economic Committee and the Counter-Subversion Com- 
mittee, and, in 1957, the Military Committee. In the opening years great 
emphasis was placed upon defense against communist aggression and sub- 
version, but by 1957 there had been a substantial inciease in efforts di- 
rected toward mutual economic progress. 


The events of July 1958 in Iraq were certain to affect the future of 
the Baghdad Pact, although by the terms of this instrument Iraq is not 
free to withdraw until August 1960. It is certain that the revolt in Iraq 
will serve to promote closer relations among Turkey, Iran and Pak- 
istan. These countries may feel that the establishment of a bloc will en- 
able this group to deal more effectively with both of the major power 
blocs as well as enhance the prospects for the continued independence 
of each individual country. 


In order for any rapprochement to be effective, the countries must 
display a genuinely friendly attitude toward each other. With respect 
to existing problems between countries in the tier, each party stands on 
its dignity, refuses to make concessions, and denies that there is merit 
in the case of its neighbor. Magnanimity and generosity are, however, 
endemic to these cultures and if true good will is offered by one neighbor, 
it may be warmly welcomed by the other. 
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The disputes which exist have been publicized. Iran and Afghanistan 
have been disputing over the distribution of the waters of the Helmand 
River since at least 1880. Commissions meet and fail to make progress; 
each party accuses the other of stubbornness. Pakistan and Afghanistan 
have a dispute over Pushtunistan, the Afghan term for the territory oc- 
cupied by Pathan, or Pushtun, tribes which embrace the former North 
West Frontier Province of undivided India. Afghanistan insists that this 
element within Pakistan should have autonomous rights, while Pakistan 
denies that there is any problem. As time passes tempers flare, bitterness 
builds up and chances of resolution become more remote. Given the will 
for closer regional harmony, such separate problems could be solved 
within the framework of a general consideration of all outstanding prob- 
lems. Under such an approach a litigant would feel encouraged to yield 
somewhat on one problem, in the expectation that a neighbor would 
offer a concession on another problem. As a specific example, Iran, Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan would be well advised to hold a meeting of their 
heads of state for the sole purpose of resolving difficulties among them; 
one of the three parties could always be in the role of arbitrator. 


* + co % * 


What are the factors which favor regional cohesion? As contrasted 
with the rest of the Middle East, the tier is non-Arab and this fact in 
itself is a natural reason for its members to draw together. The attitude 
toward Islam and toward the role of religion in life and society is much 
more uniform and similar across this tier, with the possible exception of 
Afghanistan, than in the Arab states. There is not real linguistic unity, 
for Persian and Turkish come from distinct families, but Persian is the 
common language of Iran and Afghanistan and is regarded with affection 
in Pakistan. The same early scientists, mystics, philosophers and historians 
found their audience throughout this area, whether they wrote originally 
in Persian, in Turkish—or in Arabic. That is to say, there is a general 
cultural heritage which pervades the tier, regardless of language. Its 
strength and depth appeared most recently when each of these countries 
held separate celebrations of the millennium of Avicenna, each country 
claiming the renowned man as its own. 

Another aspect of mutual attraction appears in the fact that these 
countries are in a relatively similar stage of self-realization, and believe 
that their future will be the result of social and economic progress, un- 
accompanied by violent upheavals and attempts to improve their own 
positions at the expense of neighbors. 

This stage of self-realization is conspicuous in the field of economic 
development. Real progress was being made within the framework of 
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the Baghdad Pact in the fields of communications, trade, agriculture, 
health, public works, and plans for a custom’s union. Stimulation had 
been furnished by the United States in the form of a grant of $12 million 
for the improvement of communications right across the area. The de- 
velopment of communications—railways, intercontinental highways, tele- 
communications and air network—appears as a most attractive and 
rewarding field for regional enterprise. Although these countries have 
not been natural suppliers and purchasers of each others products, there 
are untapped trade possibilities, particularly in transit trade to Europe. 

The growth of projects based upon mutual participation would tend 
to end the isolation of any one country. Afghanistan might benefit more 
than any other member of the tier from closer ties. The foreign policy of 
Afghanistan must take into account the landlocked position of the coun- 
try and the fact that it must always rely upon the good will of its 
neighbors for outlets to the seas or to any markets beyond its own fron- 
tiers. A century ago Afghanistan could exist isolated and withdrawn, but 
today no country can progress apart from the international community. 
The disputes between Afghanistan and its neighbors Pakistan and Iran 
have helped to orient Afghanistan toward the USSR. The Afghans could 
use routes of access to the Indian Ocean through Pakistan and to the 
Persian Gulf through Iran, but the fact that one of these outlets had been 
closed at the height of the dispute with Pakistan over Pushtunistan and 
that Iran might take comparable action over the Helmand question forced 
Afghanistan to turn to the only other outlet available—that through the 
Soviet Union. From this decision came the acceptance of economic aid 
and military equipment and the move into the Soviet trade orbit. On the 
other hand, closer ties within the tier would lead to a friendly resolution 
of the question of cutlets and the integration of a part of the Afghan 
economy with that of this area. For example, Afghanistan would be able 
to withdraw from its present reliance upon the Soviet Union for such 
vital items as gasoline and cement, as well as for credits and technical 
support. In addition, the agreement recently reached with Pakistan, 
which will supply Afghanistan with special facilities at the port of Kar- 
achi and in transit, would be given permanent and irrevocable status and 
it is probable that Iran would move ahead to develop the natural harbor 
of Chah Bahar as a free port. The development of Chah Bahar, situated 
just inside the eastern frontier of Iran, and of modern access roads would 
give great impetus to the economic development of Afghanistan south 
of the Hindu Kush and would also be of enormous benefit to Iran by 
opening up for the first time the eastern reaches of the country from 
Mashhad down to the Persian Gulf. 

With the long-standing issue of the distribution of the waters of the 
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Helmand River settled, Iran would feel free to go ahead with plans for the 
agricultural development of the Sistan area, currently neglected and eco- 
nomically depressed. Italian specialists have reported in detail on the great 
potentialities of this province. Pakistan would benefit by the resolution 
of the so-called Pushtunistan issue. A permanent transit trade would be 
a valuable source of income, but far more important would be the re- 
sulting freedom from agitation and tension in an area which remained 
aggressive and unassimilated for generations. For many decades British 
military power had been unable to eliminate looting, tribal warfare and 
cross-border raiding in the North West Frontier Province. British author- 
ities were more concerned with maintaining order than exploring the 
causes of persistent disorder, but it is apparent that the local natural re- 
sources are insufficient to support the population. Even a marginal sub- 
sistence demands subsidies—in the form of cash which can be used to buy 
staples, and personal property in the form of loot from successful raids. 
The tribes in question overlap and overrun the common frontier of Pak- 
istan and Afghanistan. Any plan for tribal settlement, based upon irri- 
gation schemes and cottage industries, should represent an international 
program applied with equal ingenuity and concern on both sides of the 
boundary. The Kabul river valley offers an area suitable for a large-scale 
program. 

Turkey is in a position to play a much more active role in promoting 
regional cooperation. The Turks have oriented their foreign contacts 
toward the United States, toward NATO, and toward the Baghdad Pact 
without showing much interest in their neighbors in the northern tier. 
There is a mutual feeling of respect between Turks and Afghans, each 
party feeling that they share with the other common features of pride, 
toughness, courage and self-reliance. For some years Turkey has had an 
advisory military mission in Afghanistan but has not used this vehicle or 
other contacts as a means of displaying informed interest in the country. 
Now, with the influx of Soviet military equipment and of the technicians 
to demonstrate these arms, the mission will become superfluous unless the 
government of Turkey changes its attitude with regard to Afghanistan. 

If it appears that Turkey is unprepared to face up to the changing 
situation within this region, Iran has devoted more thought to the future. 
In Iran, the Shah himself has taken the lead in displaying an informed in- 
terest in the economic progress of the entire tier, not of his country alone. 
Muhammad Pahlavi anticipates a flood tide of income from oil: from the 
operations of the international consortium, from contracts signed with 
an Italian company, with Pan American Oil Company, and with Sapphire 
of Canada, from the development of the Qum field, and from arrange- 
ments and contracts not yet completed. He sees this income as the means 
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by which the living standards of his people may be greatly enhanced, 
but he has a larger vision. He believes that Iran will be in a position to 
extend financial aid to its neighbors. The prospect is an intriguing one 
for it has certain unusual by-products. Industrial development and the 
creation of facilicies are much further advanced in Iran than in Afghan- 
istan and with trained engineers and specialists in number has the capa- 
bility of aiding Afghanistan with technicians as well as with funds. The 
advantages are obvious: barriers of language, of way of life, and of social 
customs would not exist as they do in so many cases where foreign tech- 
nicians move into a country remote from their own. 

Pakistan has its own reasons for favoring regional ties. Iskandar Mirza, 
ex-President of Pakistan, discussed with the Shah of Iran the idea of an 
“Aryan union” between Pakistan and Iran. He said: “Although it is 
likely that the construction of such a federation, which would be useful 
from every point of view, would take some time to achieve, I can see no 
obstacle to it.” As a recently established member of the community of 
free nations Pakistan needs to acquire status, prestige and friendship. 
Friendship lest she be left alone to confront India with its far greater 
population, prestige so that the government of these 80 million Muslims 
may have a meaningful voice in the international community, and status 
because Pakistan lacks established institutions and needs to become asso- 
ciated with viable organizations and groupings. In the effort to promote 
regional ties and developments, Pakistan can make a unique contribution 
in the persons of experienced administrators. 

The area of West Pakistan has ancient historical ties with Iran and 
Afghanistan and, on ethnic grounds, with the Turks. These ties were 
strongest during the centuries which began with the invasions of India 
by way of Afghanistan, continued with the conversion of millions of 
Hindus to Islam, and had a brilliant climax at the height of the Moghul 
period. Pakistan considers itself the proud heir of Moghul power and 
splendor and visualizes a renaissance of Muslim culture. It is recognized 
that Iranian cultural influences were powerful at the Moghul courts and 
that the Islamic architecture of Persia was the direct inspiration for many 
stately mosques, tombs and shrines still standing throughout West Pak- 
istan. 

In contrast to the views of the heads of state in Iran and Pakistan, the 
rulers of Afghanistan have shown no enthusiasm for the concept of a 
federation embracing Afghanistan, Iran and Pakistan. Prince Naim, Min- 
ister of Foreign. Affairs, has stated that outstanding differences between 
Afghanistan and Iran and between Afghanistan and Pakistan must be 
settled prior to any serious consideration by Afghanistan of the idea and 
he has insisted that “our commercial relations and our experience with the 
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Soviet Union show that we have no reason to fear the USSR.” Prime 
Minister Sardar Daud has echoed this view and in emphasizing Afghan- 
istan’s position of complete neutrality has indicated that any form of 
federation would be incompatible with this position. The attitude of Af- 
ghanistan calls for comment: the ruling family has been responsive to a 
currently “soft” attitude on the part of the Soviet Union, while display- 
ing a “hard” attitude toward its other neighbors. If, to Daud and Naim, 
complete neutrality implies an indifference to immediate neighbors, ex- 
cept toward those who offer aid, and a lack of interest in cultivating re- 
gional ties, then this policy may indicate that the ruling family to which 
both men belong still clings to the traditional belief that Afghanistan 
should remain politically isolated. However, currents of thought, of emo- 
tion, of social concern, and of political reform are sweeping into Af- 
ghanistan and in time the government must respond by steps designed 
to welcome broader public participation in the conduct of affairs. Two 
models of political evolution are at hand, one directly north across the 
Oxus River, and the other in neighboring Iran and Pakistan, each with 
constitutions not too dissimilar from that of Afghanistan. There is no 
reason to believe that the views of the rulers of Afghanistan have hard- 
ened into an unchangeable position as regards its neighbors. 


In September 1958 the President of Turkey, Celal Bayar, was warmly 
welcomed at Kabul and statements by the leaders of Afghanistan stressed 
the long-standing and firm associations and interests of the two nations. 
In that same month the Shah of Iran made a statement to the press on 
the serious consideration being given to an Aryan confederation aimed 
at defending the territories of the four countries against any aggression 
and in the trip which he plans to make to Afghanistan he may be ex- 
pected to explain his concept in some detail. 


te ob % oe % 


In the above paragraphs consideration has been given to the poten- 
tial possibilities and advantages of regional federation. Promoters and 
advocates of federation must have a name for the desired organization 
and we may suggest Turayan or Arayantur. Obviously no such federa- 
tion will spring into existence but evolve only out of locally felt needs 
and desires. It would not be an offshoot of military pacts, be tied to a ma- 
jor power bloc, or be influenced by external manipulations. Based upon 
sound consideration and thorough planning, it is probable that it would 
come into being only at such time as both major power blocs had with- 
drawn from their positions of extreme hostility toward each other in the 
Middle East. 
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If some form of regional federation lies in the future will it be im- 
plemented by the régimes now in power? Will there be new governments 
and, if so, will these governments be chauvinistic in outlook? Obviously 
the prospects for federation are related directly to political stability in 
the northern tier and we can only guess that new régimes in this area 
might be less disposed to regional cooperation (a situation quite in con- 
trast to developments in the Arab world). It is not fair to raise the ques- 
tion of political stability in the tier area without making specific com- 
ments. Turkey is disturbed by dissension between political parties and 
among individuals, but violent internal upheaval is unlikely. In June 1958 
Muhammad Pahlavi said, “Today Iran is the most politically stable coun- 
try in the world” and such a firm note of assurance is very welcome. How- 
ever, neither Iran nor Afghanistan may be considered as immune to sud- 
den action against the ruling families which might end in the imposition 
of a republican government—a type of government not productive of 
political stability until tested by time, and familiar and responsive. Pak- 
istan enjoys a somewhat precarious political stability by virtue of post- 
poning general elections time after time—the latesi postponement being 
accompanied by a suspension of the Constitution as well. However, the 
potential electorates of Iran, Afghanistan and Pakistan do have a basic 
characteristic in common. All are politically immature and quiescent 
and they have not been exposed over a considerable period to agitation 
against their governments and social organisms. There is still time in 
which to redirect trends which would cause them to follow demagogic 
leaders in active attacks against these governments. In this interval these 
same governments, now so active in the field of economic progress, must 
place equal emphasis upon political and social reform and progress. In 
any of these countries true political stability will be achieved only when 
the people believe that the government is meeting their needs and aspira- 
tions, and without increased political stability throughout the tier re- 
gional federation is most unlikely to succeed. 





RELIGIOUS CHANGE IN REPUBLICAN 
TURKEY 


Paul Stirling 


mediately the use of the ordinary clichés and over-simplifying 

block statements. For example, when I find myself compelled to 
write sentences such as “. . . most Turks neither understood nor wanted 
the reforms” (p. 401) then I must ask: Which Turks? How do we know 
what they did and did not understand? What did they say about the re- 
forms, to whom, and in what kind of situation? These simplifications and 
block statements are inevitable, and are perfectly adequate for most 
purposes. Their obscuring of the complexity of the situation may even 
be an advantage, for without them the discussion of social problems 
would drive us all mad. Nevertheless, the intensive study of a small num- 
ber of people for a relatively long time, such as I undertook in a Turkish 
village, makes one acutely and uncomfortably aware of their shortcom- 
ings.’ 

Religious institutions were an integral part of the social structure of 
the Ottoman Empire, and the scripture provided, at least in theory, de- 
tailed rules for regulating behavior in almost all social situations. These 
religious rules and institutions were only one factor among many in 
determining actual events, but the close connection between religion and 
the social order was perfectly explicit. Yet within seven years of Mustafa 
Kemal’s victory over the Greek armies, the Sultanate and Caliphate, the 
religious orders, religious education, the religious legal system and the 
Arabic script had all been abolished, at least legally.’ 

By 1935, women had been given the vote and the right to hold all 
political offices, Sunday had been made a day of rest, and surnames had 
been made compulsory. Consistently with all this series of attacks on es- 
tablished Islam, Mustafa Kemal actively discouraged personal religious 
practices. 


| NY attempt to describe or discuss large scale societies involves im- 


1. For much more detail, see articles by Dankwart A. Rustow, Howard A. Reed, and Niyazi Berkes in 
Richard N. Frye (ed.) Islam and the West (1957). This present article is abridged from one written 
in 1956, and is therefore without the benefit of these important contributions. Nevertheless, the view- 
point is sufficiently different to justify publication, and a full version should appear in due course. 

. Many chronological lists of the main reforms have been published, e.g., Rustow (op. cit.); Robert F. 
Spencer, “Culture Process and Intellectual Current: Durkhein and Ataturk” A.A. Vol. 60, No. 4, 
August 1958. 


@ Paur Stimiine did field work as a social anthropologist between 1949 and 1952, for a total of some 13 
months, in two villages of Central Anatolia, not far from Kayseri. 
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At the beginning he proceeded cautiously. But in 1922, strengthened 
by his astonishing victory over the Greeks, he acted to prevent the ap- 
pearance of two rival Turkish delegations at the peace negotiations at 
Lausanne. Against the will of the majority, he got the Grand National 
Assembly to separate the Sultanate from the Caliphate and abolish it. 
Almost a year later, again in the face of intense opposition, the Assembly 
was persuaded into declaring Turkey a Republic, with Mustafa Kemal as 
President, with the right to choose the Prime Minister, who in turn chose 
the cabinet ministers. 


The opposition was still strong, centered mainly in the religious insti- 
tutions, backed by the artisans and villagers, that is, the vast majority of 
the people. In order even to retain his own position, let alone to introduce 
secular reforms, Mustafa Kemal had to destroy the still considerable re- 
mains of the Ottoman theocracy. He acted resolutely and thoroughly. 
Elections in 1923 gave him a greater hold over the assembly. In 1924, in 
spite of another attempt to prevent him, he made the Assembly abolish at 
one sitting the two main remaining religious institutions for wielding 
formal power—the Caliphate and the Ministry of Seriat and Evkaf. 


The courts of justice were transferred to the Ministry of Justice, and 
shortly afterwards secularized. The medreses, practically the only insti- 
tutions for higher learning in Turkey outside Istanbul, were transferred to 
the Ministry of Education, and duly closed, to be replaced in time by a 
system of State schools based largely on the French system, in the cur- 
riculum of which religion found little or no place. This change cut off 
almost completely the supply of religious trainees. Some special schools 
for training religious leaders were set up, and a Faculty of Theology was 
established in Istanbul University, but they were all closed by 1933. The 
abolished Ministry of Seriat was replaced by a new Presidency of Religious 
Affairs, directly under the Prime Minister. Through this, the government 
could directly control the licencing and appointing of all religious func- 
tionaries throughout the country, in theory even down to the villages. 
The administration of Evkaf was also made a separate department under 
the government. Thus on one day the religious authorities lost their 
power over justice and education, their right to nominate their own 
officials, and their control over the property on which their institutions 
depended. 


The next target was the dervish orders. These had a tradition of secrecy 
and opposition to the established authorities, and their main following 
was among the artisans and peasants who were, and to some extent 
still are, uncomprehending and hostile to the new European ideas. They 
were perfect places in which to organize intrigue and counter-revolu- 
tion. In 1925, the Kurds in eastern Turkey revolted. They are said to 
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have been led by a Nakshibendi seyk, and to have revolted mainly in pro- 
test against secularization. Later that year, all the dervish orders were out- 
lawed, their premises and their apparatus were confiscated, and all magico- 


religious practices and all rites and titles connected with them, were made 
illegal. 


A few months later, early in 1926, the government took perhaps the 
most fundamental step of all. Islamic law was still the law of Turkey for 
all personal matters, and the application of this law to non-Islamic citi- 
zens was expressly forbidden by the Treaty of Lausanne. The minorities 
still had their own private law. This judicial autonomy was felt to be in- 
consistent with the Nationalist Republic, and politically dangerous. The 
only solution was to introduce a non-religious code to be applied to all 
citizens. A commission had been working out such a code for some years. 
Mustafa Kemal grew impatient. With little time for adaptions, a trans- 
lation of the Swiss Civil Code, which Swiss jurists had spent years in con- 
struction to meet their special needs, was enacted by the Grand National 
Assembly to replace Islamic Law as the Turkish Civil Code. The laws 
governing land holding, marriage, inheritance, incest, parental authority 
and responsibility, and a host of other things, were changed from rules 
which people accepted as customary and divinely ordained to a set of 
rules unfamiliar at first even to the judges and lawyers.* 


By this move, organized religion lost its last stronghold of secular 
power. From now on, a training for the law had nothing to do with Islam, 
and no Islamic prescriptions had the backing of the power of the State. 


The remaining reforms were less obviously political. The change of 
alphabet was only possible because the government was at the time in 
theory and practice absolute; but it did weaken still further the power 
of the religious. From 1928 on, all school children learned the Latin alpha- 
bet. Very few learned also the Arabic script, which was needed both to 
chant religious works in uncomprehended Arabic, and to read religious 
works in Turkish. To the vast majority of literate young people, every- 
thing printed before 1928 is as good as written in a foreign language. 
Very little has so far been transcribed. The new alphabet also struck at the 
traditional identification of teacher and religious functionary, since these 
now taught different alphabets. The suppression of the clause in the Con- 
stitution declaring the religion of Turkey to be Islam was a declaration 
of victory, rather a move in the struggle. It had only detailed adminis- 
trative repercussions. It did not make the Presidency of Religious Affairs 
any less—or any more—subject to the Prime Minister. 


3. See International Social Science Bulletin, 1X.1.1957. Later in 1926, the penal and commercial codes 
were also replaced by new codes. 
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om % % % 


If the major reforms were moves in the tactical struggle to retain 
power, they were, of course, also social changes deliberately introduced 
as part of a plan to realize certain ideas held by Mustafa Kemal and his 
followers. In this plan we can distinguish four elements: Westernization, 
that is, attempts to measure up in prestige and power to European states; 
nationalism, that is, the assertion of the uniqueness and superiority of 
Turkey, and the setting of loyalty to Turkey above all other loyalties; 
internal propaganda, attempts to set the way of thinking of the Turkish 
masses moving in the new directions; and genuine attempts to make social 
institutions operate more justly and efficiently. These elements are clearly 
present in varying degrees in all the government’s legislation. I will briefly 
take these first three points in order. The fourth does not call for com- 
ment. 


Most of the imitations of Western practices do not directly concern 
religion—the use made, for example, of elections, evening dress or steel 
mills. But the imitation of Western secularism is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Those who admitted the superiority in certain respects of what 
they call the civilized countries had ceased to think of a world divided 
into Muslim and infidel. They emphasized the technology, science and 
humanism of the West, not its Christianity. 


The secularizers in Turkey always, it is true, claimed that Islam was 
to gain by its confinement to things purely spiritual. In 1924, when he 
was advocating the abolition of the Caliphate, Ataturk himself said: “We 
also recognize that it is indispensable, in order to secure the revival of the 
Islamic faith, to disengage it from being a political instrument, which 
it has been for centuries through habit.’* Certainly, apart from dervish 
practices, religious observances were never proscribed, and many of Ata- 
turk’s supporters, including, it is said, Ismet Inénii, were men of personal 
piety. The opening of the first meeting of the Grand National Assembly, 
on a Friday in April, 1920, was celebrated by special prayers and recitals 
of scriptures in all parts of Turkey. But in quoting his instructions on this 
point in his famous speech of 1927, Ataturk made a revealing remark: “It 
constitutes a document that will show how far we are obliged to adapt 
ourselves to the sentiments and views prevailing at the time.’” It is diffi- 
cult not to conclude that other statements of high party leaders about 
the benefit of their measures to Islam may also be adaptions to the pre- 
vailing views and sentiments. Nevertheless, it remains true that the sen- 
timents and views were permitted to prevail without direct interference. 


4. Speech delivered by Mustafa Kemal, October, 1927. English translation, Leipzig, 1929, p. 684. 
5. lbid., p. 373. 
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The disestablishment of Islam in 1928 gave a formal completion to the 
‘secularism.’ This secular state still formally recognizes orthodox Islam 
by directly administering its institutions. The Republicans claim that 
they alone among all Islamic states past and present have discovered the 
true interpretation of the place of Islam in the State. Yet, however un- 
usual their secularism and their Islamic theology, they can at least claim 
that the State has been freed from religion, even if religion has by no 
means been freed from the State. 


a % a % 


For the Muslim, in theory, the political loyalty like every other is to the 
one religious community of the faithful, within which all men are broth- 
ers, regardless of language, customs, locality, ethnic, origin or political 
affiliation. Nationalism, therefore, involves a theoretical conflict with 
Islam. Extreme Turkish nationalists went even further. They were quite 
explicitly opposed to Islam. They accepted with delight the ready-made 
mythology of Cahun,® an eccentric French scholar, who in the nineteenth 
century wrote panegyrics on the Turks of Central Asia. They glorified 
their Central Asiatic ancestors, builders of Empires and inventors of all 
civilization, and blamed the failure of the Turks to remain the leaders 
of the human race in technology and political power on the ‘dead hand of 
Islam.’ It was necessary only to get rid of Islam and Turkey would rise 
buoyantly again to world leadership. Though he was careful not to con- 
demn Islam openly, it seems likely that Mustafa Kemal himself accepted 
this type of view. 

This small minority of extreme nationalists certainly did not regard 
being a Muslim as a necessary condition for being a Turk. The official 
definition of a Turk has moved in this direction. In 1923 and 1924, Turk- 
ish-speaking orthodox Christians were exported to Greece, because their 
religion made them Greeks. In 1938, the government imported Turkish- 
speaking Christians from the Balkans, because their language made them 
Turks. But the majority even of the educated have not accepted this 
point of view. Most of them, even the religiously indifferent, still profess 
Islam, and regardless of the legal definition, still include being a Muslim 
in being a Turk. 

The villagers are even less clear about the distinction between loyalty 
to Turkey and loyalty to Islam. In the village in which I worked, villagers 
sometimes deliberately confused questions about minorities by replying 
that they were all citizens of Turkey. But mostly they still used the old 
language. The question “Are there any Turks in England?” turned out 
to mean: “Are there any English native Muslims?” And when a retired 


6. Léon Cahun, Introduction @ P’histoire de PAsic, Paris, 1896, and other works. 
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Armenian doctor from Istanbul paid a visit to a neighboring village, neigh- 
bors reported to me that an Ingiliz was in the next village. They were us- 
ing a purely religious criterion. The majority of the Turkish villagers 
think of the War of Independence as a triumph of Islam over the infidels, 
rather than as the national victory of a secular Republic. 

Nationalist movements themselves have some of the characteristics of 
religious movements, and Turkish nationalism has taken over from Islam 
some of its social functions. In the past, the myths, dogmas, rites and 
symbols of Islam provided the most emotionally powerful social symbols 
and furnished the necessary explanations of important social differences 
between classes, occupations and political groups. Nationalism provides 
a new set of myths and dogmas, often inconsistent with the Islamic set, in 
the shape of historical and quasi-historical theories about the Turks of 
Central Asia, and the importance and value of Turkish culture; and the 
State has prescribed a new set of rites in the form of military and national 
ceremonial, such as flag saluting, national anthem singing, state parades 
and non-religious holidays on national anniversaries. 

Interaction between nationalism and Islam produced another intel- 
lectual movement—the nationalization of Islam. These reformers wanted 
not to be rid of Islam, but to Turkify it. They sought a completely Turk- 
ish form of ceremony, and compared themselves explicitly to the Protes- 
tants in Europe. In 1928, a committee set up by the Faculty of Theology 
in Istanbul, and manned by professors and reformers, who were disciples 
of Gékalp, sent in a set of remarkable suggestions to the government.’ 

They recommended pews, cloakrooms and shoes in mosques. They 
wanted the entire proceedings to be conducted in Turkish. They wanted 
modern sacred instrumental music. And they wanted sermons preached 
and not read out. Only philosophers of religion were competent to deliver 
the sermons, which were to ‘show the human and permanent value of the 
Islamic religion. This has not been shown till now.’ The preamble states 
quite clearly that religion is one among the social institutions, and as 
such must serve the ends of the national State. Religion must be capable 
of “progress,” in accordance with “scientific principle of reasoning.” 

The government wisely rejected this plan, though a few measures of 
religious nationalization were introduced. In particular, in 1928, the 
Arabic form of the call to prayer was legally prohibited, and a Turkish 
translation of it made obligatory. This law was observed within earshot 
of police and officials. This law was abolished in 1950, and the whole 
country immediately reverted to the Arabic form. The law had not 
formed any new habits. 


7. Report to the Press of Professor Fuad Képrili, June 20, 1928 as quoted from Vakit, translated in Lufti 
Levonian, The Turkish Press 1925-32, Athens 1932, p. 123 ff. 
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Nationalism then produced two explicit attitudes to Islam, one that 
it should be encouraged to die, and the other that it should be reformed 
in a modern, “scientific” spirit and hold a subordinate place to nation- 
alism. Both these are totally inconsistent with traditional Islam, and neither 
had many followers outside the intellectuals. The devout majority con- 
tinue to see being a Muslim as part of being a Turk and to think of the 
two conflicting loyalties as one. But the new claims of the nation to 
loyalty, and the new mythology and ritual of nationalism have reduced 
the importance of the part played by Islam in their lives. 


cg oe % ce ad 


What I have called the third element in the reforms is not the appli- 
cation of doctrine, but a matter of tactics. The government knew that 
most Turks neither understood nor wanted the reforms, and some part 
of their measures were designed deliberately as a propaganda for the 
masses. The most striking example, otherwise inexplicable, is the famous 
Hat Law. Whatever may be the truth that it was originally a Greek head- 
gear, the fez had become the symbol in daily life of membership of the 
Muslim community. By compelling everyone to look the same, Mustafa 
Kemal aimed to shock people into realizing that a revolution was taking 
place. Henceforth, it was more important to resemble Europeans, as 
the most “advanced” nations of the world and the admired bearers of 
“civilization,” than to preserve differences from them as the despised in- 
fidels. It seems that this law, which was ruthlessly enforced, caused more 
upheavals and opposition than any of the acts destroying the political 
power of Islam in the State machinery. The opposition is a measure of 
Mustafa Kemal’s good judgment in using this weapon. 


The other striking symbolic change, still the most commonly men- 
tioned government act of impiety among the villagers, was the change 
of alphabet. Other acts of the government clearly contained important 
elements of propaganda. The setting up of public statues, the introduction 
of the Christian day of rest as a secular weekly holiday, the opening of 
the vote and of political office to women, all these were symbolically anti- 
Islamic. 


+ % + * 


What effects did this program of reform have on the organization and 
practice of religion in Turkey? To this, I can only answer with a few com- 
ments. 


One book on modern Turkey, a travel book, was called Allah De- 
throned. Many others have talked of empty mosques, emancipated 
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women, young men who neglect their prayers. For example, Webster* 
says, ‘one may cite the ease with which religion was disestablished as a 
proof that it had no hold on the deepest interests of the people. While I 
hold to the last point of view, I must confess that I cannot prove the 
point.” Armstrong, with a less academic approach, is far more definite. 
‘I found the Turkish people, so far from resisting, shed their religion like 
an unpleasant load. Except for the old men and women, who went still 
to the mosques, it had ceased to be a part of their lives.” Common as this 
type of view was, it was wildly exaggerated. Armstrong himself tells us 
that in Kayseri and Konya, both important towns, people were still be- 
having in a traditionally Islamic way, and Webster also says that there 
is no question of a majority of Turks abandoning their religion. 


Conspicuous religious behavior did decrease. Open piety was politically 
suspect, while slackness about religious duties acquired a respectable justi- 
fication in the ideology of the People’s Party, which included secularism 
as one of its six main principles. In the present generation, many of the 
younger members of the educated class are ignorant and careless of Islam, 
though very few openly reject it. 


The reform most damaging to the daily religious life of the people was 
the cutting off of almost all religious training. The government did set up 


in the early years schools called Imam-Hatip schools, and also a Faculty 
of Theology in Istanbul University. But these were closed by 1933 ‘for 
want of pupils,’ and even while they existed they have done nothing 
to replace the host of medreses all over the country which had been closed. 
Mosque schools were permitted at which boys, mainly village boys, learned 
to pronounce and recite the Arabic of the Koran and to perform the va- 
rious rites and offices without knowing the Arabic language. Such boys 
took some kind of test and were then licensed as village imams. This 
source of replacements must have been inadequate, and the present com- 
plaints of acute shortage of religious functionaries, and of the danger of 
irresponsible and untrained leaders stepping into the vacuum seem per- 
fectly reasonable. I do not know just how the shortage works out in prac- 
tice. In the villages where I worked, if the calibre of some imams was not 
too high, there never seemed any difficulty in finding people to do the job, 
in spite of meager rewards and, in many villages, a high turnover of office 
holders. Until 1924 virtually all education was religious education, and it 
seems likely that the supply of people qualified to lead religious rites was 
in the old days far greater than the demand. I noticed that in every vil- 
lage a number of villagers were capable of leading Friday prayers, or taking 


8. Donald Webster, The Turkey of Ataturk. Philadelphia, 1939, p. 278. 
9. Harold Armstrong, Turkey and Syria Reborn. London, 1930, p. 203. 
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a funeral or a wedding if a practicing village imam was not available. 
Moreover, with the secularizing of education and law, the number of 
posts for the religiously trained at higher levels must have dropped sharply. 
It is, therefore, probable that in spite of the closing of the medreses the 
shortage did not in fact become acute till very recently. By 1958, anyone 
who was fully trained by 1924 must have been well past fifty-five. 

The government has now taken steps to meet this crisis. In 1949, a 
Theology Faculty was opened in Ankara. In 1952, a number of special 
secondary schools’® were opened in various towns, intended to combine 
religious training with a modern secondary schooling. Almost all the pu- 
pils of these schools are village boys. The curriculum includes a European 
language, some natural science, and comparative religion. Similar high 
schools are being founded to take the graduates on to university level, 
and some will enter the Faculty of Theology. Turkey should in time have 
a supply of religious leaders with a modern training unlike that given 
to any other leaders of Islam.” 

The existence or non-existence of the Seyk-ul-Islam, or even of courts 
enforcing the Seriat does not have much to do with the day to day ritual 
observances and beliefs of the ordinary people. “Ordinary people” is a 
vague term. The tiny minority of educated city dwellers stand in sharp 
contrast to the villagers, who form some 80% of the population. The vil- 
lagers are by no means a homogeneous category. Some millions of them are 
Shia, and have enjoyed more freedom to conduct their religious life with- 
out interference since the secular revolution.” Sunni and Shia alike vary 
greatly in wealth, isolation and sophistication and quite a few belong to 
ethnic minorities. My evidence is based mainly on my own observations 
which are intensive only in one Sunni, Turkish speaking area, and are on 
the whole supported by the writings of Makal.”* 

Apart from the villagers, many town dwellers are also relatively un- 
sophisticated, including not only the poor and the artisans, but also shop- 
keepers, merchants, local landowners and others. Of these I know only by 
casual observation and from some written comments. Nevertheless, a 
good deal of what I say about villagers also applies to them. 


The government-sponsored changes, I have said, were not only ends in 
themselves, they were also a means to change the way of thinking of the 
people, to make them if not agnostic, at least ready to accept a new and 


. Turkish schools are of three levels, primary from about six to about eleven years of age, secondary to 
about fourteen, and high schools to university entrance. 

. Howard A. Reed, “Turkey’s New Imam-Hatip Schools,” The World of Islam, N.S. Vol. IV, 1955, No. 
2-3, p. 150. 

. Richard D. Robinson, unpublished letter to the Institute of Current World Affairs, New York, 1952. 

. Mahmul Makal, Bizimkdy 1950: Kéyiimden 1952: Memleketin Sabipleri 1954. Selections from the first 
two were published in English:—A Village in Anatolia, translated by Wyndham Deedes, 1954. 
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secularized form of their religion. The common view™ that the reformers 
succeeded to a considerable extent, but that recently the tide has turned 
and is now flowing the other way, is, I would argue, false. 

In the first place, the reforms were not always efficiently imposed at 
village level. This ineffectiveness is largely the result of the class and ad- 
ministrative structure of the country at the time. 

Even when I was in the village in 1949, it was plain that village com- 
munities sidestepped orders from above as far as they could. The head- 
man never thought in terms of carrying through a program efficiently. 
He was concerned only to avoid trouble for himself, both with his neigh- 
bors who were temporarily his subjects, and with his superiors in the 
hierarchy. If this was so in 1949, in villages not far from the capital of 
the province, it is likely to have been more so twenty-five years earlier, 
when the effects of ten years of war and disorganization were still wide- 
spread, and the traditional system of using local notables as administrative 
officials was still largely in force. Many of these local officials were thor- 
oughly conservative and in many cases simply could not have understood 
what was happening in Ankara. Such persons might find themselves com- 
pelled to enforce the abolition of the fez, but they would hardly campaign 
against, for example, the existing position of women in society, when 
they themselves could not imagine them in any other. People must go on 
with their daily thoughts and activities largely in the traditional ways. 
They were not deliberately opposing the government, but rather, more or 


less inexplicitly, resisting unwanted changes in their own accustomed way 
of life. b 


If the villagers evaded and ignored, perhaps even failed to hear about, 
many of the specific orders from the centers, they were even less likely to 
understand, let alone accept, the new ideology of secularism and a mod- 
ernized Islam. For the villagers, Islam is an all embracing and unalterable 
system of detailed explanations and rules of ritual and moral conduct, on 
which the whole physical and social order rests. When I asked villagers to 
explain a customary rule or to justify some statement about the physical 
world, the answer was almost always—it is in our Book. What the villagers 
believe to be the divinely guaranteed order is what they in fact do and ex- 
perience at present, and this argument is always to hand against any inno- 
vations not obviously desirable. They are not likely to worry about paying 
modest interest on greatly increased credit from the Agricultural Bank, 
because this credit is of great benefit to them. But large numbers of vil- 


14. For discussions of this point, see especially Bernard Lewis, “The Revival in Turkey,” Int. Aff. Vol. 1, 
1952; Howard A. Reed, “The Revival of Islamic Secular Turkey,” M.E.J. 1954; Uriel Heyd, “Islam 
in Modern Turkey,” R.C.A.J., 1947, Vol. 34, p. 299; Lewis V. Thomas, “Recent Developments in 
Turkish Islam,” M.E.J. 1952. Also articles quoted above from Frye (ed.) Islam and the West, 1957. 
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lagers objected and still object to the young school masters with a modern 
training who teach their children the infidel script. The ideology under- 
lying the new social order can replace the traditional Islamic view of 
life only piecemeal in the course of generations, and since this ideology is 
itself changing and confused, there will always be inconsistencies. 


Of course, people realized that drastic political changes had taken 
place; they did not consciously reject all the nationalist slogans and ideas. 
Human beings can readily hold to and operate on inconsistent beliefs and 
principles, not least when a society is rapidly absorbing ideas from out- 
side itself. Turkey contains plenty of contradictions. The State is 
secular, but religious organization is directly controlled by it. The vil- 
lagers claimed to live by the Seriat, and when they quarrelled over land, 
they screamed ‘infidel’ at each other. But they were all aware that neither 
the laws enforced by the courts nor the customs which they themselves 
followed in the village were the same as the Seriat. This acceptance of 
contradiction plainly slows the pace of change, since people do not apply 
the new principles even when they nominally accept them. 


Even the dervish orders, if much reduced, survived their legal sup- 
pression. Their doctrine of ‘takiye’ (dissimulation), which by making it 
a duty to conceal affiliation to the order enables them to continue, makes 
it very difficult to estimate the extent of their continued activities. They 


certainly existed in the areas in which I worked myself, apparently with 
urban leaders, and Makal” reports a considerable organization to which 
a large proportion of the villagers in his area belong. I have even heard 
of membership among the Istanbul educated.”® 


The most conclusive evidence for the view that religious faith and 
rites for the great majority continued in spite of the destruction of the 
political power of the Islamic hierarchy is the recent “religious revival.” 
After the death of Ataturk, the expression of religious opinions and the 
publication of religious books and periodicals became freer. In 1949, re- 
ligious instruction was restored to primary schools, and in 1951 became 
a part of the regular curriculum, though it is not compulsory. In 1950, 
the Democratic Party allowed the call to prayer to revert to Arabic. The 
Qur’an is now recited over the State radio. Everywhere, new mosques are 
going up by voluntary subscription, and the dilapidated mosques have 
been repaired. The attendance at town mosques has greatly improved, and 
officials and army officers are now to be seen performing their ritual 
prayers. The new religious schools as I have described above, have been 
greeted with enthusiasm and substantial private subscriptions. Permission 


15. Makal, op. cit. 
16. See Bernard Lewis, op. cit. On public demonstrations and trials of dervish leaders. 
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and currency have been granted for the Holy Pilgrimage to Mecca.” 

All this evidence of vigorous religious life surprised some of those who 
had believed the stories of the Turkish people discarding their religion. 
In reality, the decline in public worship was no more than a direct and 
superficial result of official discouragement. If we discount this discour- 
agement, we discover not a rapid decline followed by a rapid revival, but 
a slow, overall process of secularization, parallel to that which we have 
witnessed in other societies as they introduce modern administrative, 
economic and technical institutions. The official secularism is not so much 
the cause as a symptom of this process. 

By secularization, I mean first that a decreasing proportion of social 
activities are controlled by or through religious institutions, and secondly 
that people think less and less in terms of religious principles or dogmas. 
Even in the villages these processes have been at work. The village 
imam was once also the teacher and the local authority on the law. Now 
formal education is secular. Formal justice has nothing to do with religion. 
Healing is increasingly a technical matter for doctors, and less and less 
a spiritual matter. Whereas formerly, I suspect, the religious calling pro- 
vided almost the only gateway through which village boys could enter 
urban life, the village boy can now become a secular professional man 
through the free State educational system. The villagers—like their urban 
betters—can justify religious slackness in terms of secularism. Military 
service and labor migration to the great cities also encourage sophistica- 
tion and indifference. One or two villagers, were, in fact, conspicuously 
slack about their rites. The villagers said that formerly such a man 
would have been killed by fellow villagers. Such statements about the 
past are not always reliable, but it seems reasonable to believe that toler- 
ance has increased. 

Secularization is also a matter of thinking less in theological categories. 
This is inevitably a more nebulous subject. The villagers still largely see 
their world and their way of life, their rulers, their wives, even their ill- 
nesses, as sent by Allah. In such a universe there is room only for the most 
superficial changes in the established order of society. The Western no- 
tion of ‘progress’ is totally lacking. In contrast, modern secondary 
school boys, let alone the Istanbul intellectuals, live in a universe full of 
germs and atoms which man can control. If God is still the Divine Engi- 
neer, he does not prompt every physical and social event: A man is ex- 
pected to choose his own wife, not even nominally to leave it to God. 
Even the active Muslims are active within a much less inclusive Islam. 
‘True’ religion becomes a matter between oneself and God. Most officials 
and businessmen cannot carry out regular prayers five times a day, and 
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Ramazan is observed by a minority, if in actual numbers a substantial 
one. Many have no part in Islam, beyond its appearing on their identity 
cards, until they come to be buried. 

One result of the rapid changes among the Turkish educated class has 
been a widening gap between town and village. This gap is more than a 
religious gap, but the religious difference is perhaps the most important. 

Under the Ottoman Empire the upper class, however rich and distant, 
was part of the same theocratic society, observing the same religiously 
justified customs and etiquettes, and sharing, as far as the village knew, the 
same, and the only possible, view of the universe. The educated were 
those who knew more than the villagers themselves about the Divine reve- 
lation. 

Now the intellectuals are seen to be very different. Turkish women 
in Istanbul walk around bare-faced. Townsmen deliberately try to in- 
doctrinate villagers in the new ways by ignoring tradition—for example, 
by entering village houses with their shoes on. They are known to behave 
in ways which are conspicuously not what the villagers regard as proper 
behavior for Muslims. 


The comparative conservatism of the village is clearly in part simply 
a matter of isolation. People who live in communities in which only a 
few can read and write, and which are hours by foot, packhorse or ox- 


cart from the nearest town, are plainly unlikely to be easily convinced 
of the advantages of unveiling women or the equity of a secular system 
of law. But this is not the whole story. Not only do people have less con- 
tact with sources that might question traditional ideas, they also have more 
contact with sources that emphasize traditional ideas, and this among 
people on whom they are extremely dependent. The villager is tied by 
land and kinship ties to his village, and unorthodox views are likely to 
upset the neighbors on whom he depends for affection, daily help, and 
defense against other less friendly neighbors. One man, a rather more 
educated villager, told me, I think rightly, that to have admitted in the 
village to doubts about the theological satisfactoriness of what the village 
regarded as orthodox Islam would have earned him the title of atheist and 
made it impossible for him to remain in the village.”* 

The increasing gap between educated leaders and the rest of the pop- 
ulation has important consequences. The villagers assume that education 
means greater piety and greater knowledge of religious matters, and are 
disturbed by what they actually find in the products of secular education. 
They are thus the more suspicious of education and the educated. On the 


18. The strength of the informal community control of non-conformists is not confined to rural areas. 
Stable urban communities are also likely to be conservative. But in fact in modern society urban com- 
munities are normally less stable, and towns offer a better refuge for eccentrics and innovators. 
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other hand, the intellectuals do not understand or know much about vil- 
lage religion, which they dismiss as the result of ignorance and bigotry. 
Their attempts to educate villagers therefore tend to misfire, and the in- 
formation that they supply to each other and to the outside world about 
the villages is often misleading. Very recently, the gap has been closing 
a little; partly because the government change of front on religious mat- 
ters has meant some revival of religious elements among the educated 
classes, partly because the politicians are interested in village votes, and 
partly because the village transport systems, and medical and agricul- 
tural services are noticeably improving, and urban demands for migrant 
village labor are constantly increasing. 

The main consequences for religion in Turkey of the reforms were to 
break the power of institutional Islam completely, and make it directly 
subject to the secular authorities. At the same time, the main body of 
citizens continued in their piety, but in view of the official pressures 
thought it wise not to declare their loyalty to Islam too forcefully to the 
official classes. The relaxation of this official pressure caused what looks like 
a revival, but is in fact only, so to speak, the religious stream emerging from 
an underground section of its course. But more fundamental than these 
oscillations, the process of secularization continues, perceptibly in the 
villages, vigorously in the towns. This is not so much a matter of the de- 
creasing performance of religious rituals, but of a decline in the number 
of socially important activities to which religion is relevant, and a change 
in a way of thinking to a less theocentric view of the universe. 





THE 1958 ELECTIONS IN THE SUDAN 


Harold F. Gosnell 


voters in the Sudan, numbering some 1,500,000, out of a total 

population of over 10,000,000, were summoned to the polls to 
elect their first Parliament since independence, composed of a House of 
Representatives and a Senate. The electorate was composed of enrolled 
Sudanese males, 21 years of age and over for the House of Representatives 
and 30 years of age and over for the Senate, who could establish their resi- 
dence in the constituency for a period of not less than six months before 
the closing of the electoral roll. 

The elections were administered by an all-Sudanese Election Commis- 
sion which performed its job with great efficiency and without serious 
complaints being made against it. As in the case of India,’ the staff of 
the Commission was recruited from the British-trained civil service. Dur- 
ing the half-century that the British ruled in the Sudan, they built up 
among the Sudanese élite a tradition of a non-partisan, career civil service. 
It was the local police officers, game wardens, teachers, clerks, book- 
keepers, engineers, rangers, mamurs, agricultural specialists and other 
government workers who actually conducted the election. The Election 
Commission, a body of three, was composed of a former high official of 
the Ministry of the Interior who had experience in the 1953 elections 
held in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, a judge from one of the Northern 
Provinces, and a tribal chief from one of the Southern Provinces. 

The Election Manual and the directives issued by the Election Com- 
mission were very carefully worked out with minute attention given to 
each detail.? The Commission had complete charge of the whole election 
process. Career civil servants assigned to election work owed their primary 
responsibility for the performance of their electoral duties to the Com- 
mission and not to their regular superiors, in whatever branch of the 
permanent service they happened to be. Under the Commission were nine 


D*<=« the ten days beginning February 27, 1958, the registered 
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Chief Election Officers, one appointed for each province by the Com- 
mission. Each Chief Election Officer for a province had an Assistant Chief 
Election Officer who was also appointed by the Commission. In each 
province the Chief Election Officer appointed, for each constituency, 
a Registration Officer, a Returning Officer and such assistants as he con- 
sidered necessary. 


The registration of voters in the Sudan was a difficult task because 
of the inaccessibility of some of the villages, the high rate of illiteracy 
(over 90 per cent), the many different languages used, some of which 
were not written, the nomadic character of large sections of the electo- 
rate, the lack of accurate birth certificates, and the many problems in- 
volved in determining Sudanese nationality, since the borders of the 
country are poorly defined and difficult to recognize. Registration officers 
were directed to go to the people and register their names in their places 
instead of waiting for them to come to a central place for each electoral 
division.’ This is the British practice, but it had to be modified to meet 
conditions in the Sudan.* Except in the Southern Provinces, they were 
not to accept any list of names from political parties, shaikhs, sultans, 
shartais or other local leaders. In the South such lists had to be checked 
personally by the election officials. In Equatoria some use was also made 
of tax lists and this led to some errors in the electoral rolls. Women and 
aliens were sometimes listed on the tax rolls. In some areas the tax rolls 
were not very complete. On the question of nationality, the Secretary 
of the Comrnission instructed the election officials as follows: “I must 
warn you from the outset that you should not go deep into the niceties 
of the nationality law. It is a very difficult and complicated act... . 
You first make some preliminary investigations and if you are satisfied 
that it is an obvious case and the person concerned is clearly Sudanese 
. .. then you have to register him and let the other party object or ap- 
peal.” On age disputes, the Secretary advised that “you can draw some 
help from his physical appearance.’* (It is submitted that this rough 
guide would ve easier to apply to the 21-year age line than to the 30-year 
age line.) As in the case of nationality, disputes could be carried to the 
courts. Some candidates were declared ineligible because they could not 
prove their age. 


It has been mentioned above that about 1,500,000 names were en- 
rolled on the electoral lists. This is roughly 15 per cent of the total popu- 


3. Election Commission, Directive No. 3, Instructions for Registration Officers and Their Assistants, p. 2. 
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lation, about the ratio found in the United Kingdom fifty years ago.’ 
Nomadism and other difficulties in registering qualified voters kept the 
number of registered voters down. On the average, there were less than 
10,000 voters registered for each of the 173 Constituencies. Since the 
Constituencies were set up on the basis of population, there was consid- 
erable variation in the number of voters registered. 

The conduct of the election itself was in the hands of the Returning 
Officer for each constituency. Actual voting took place in polling divi- 
sions which contained—as nearly as possible—one thousand registered 
voters. Distance was also taken into consideration in setting up polling 
divisions. A voter was not supposed to travel more than 25 miles to his 
polling place. As the number of registered voters per constituency varied 
considerably, so did the number of polling divisions. For instance, in the 
15 parliamentary districts of Equatoria (the southernmost province), 
there were 188 polling stations, or an average of about 12 per district. 
The 85th District had only five polling stations since the registration in 
this district was very low. 

Since most of the voters were illiterate, the method of casting the vote 
had to be adapted to this situation. Each candidate was assigned a pre- 
determined symbol by lot. There were no party symbols used as there are 
in Indonesia and India.* The candidates of a given Sudanese party might 
have a stick as a symbol in some constituencies and a bottle or an axe or 
an elephant in others. Voting was by tokens or by ballot. In over half of 
the polling stations the voters were issued small cardboard tokens which 
they were instructed to take into the enclosure where each of the candi- 
dates running in the district had a ballot box of his own with his symbol 
on it. They were told to put their tokens in the box which bore the sym- 
bol of their favorite candidate. Secrecy was maintained by sending the 
voters one by one into the enclosure where the ballot boxes were. Election 
officials claimed that there was little risk of the voters trying to carry 
out their tokens in order to sell them to some corruptionist.’ If the offi- 
cials suspected such trickery, they could examine each voter as he left 
the voting booth. In the South this was not too serious a problem, as the 
voters wore a minimum of clothing. In the remaining constituencies vot- 
ing was by ballot and the candidate’s symbol as well as his name appeared 
on the ballot. A choice was indicated by the familiar cross mark (X). 
It was felt that a lack of familiarity with paper and pencil on the part 
of many Sudanese in the remote villages mitigated against more wide- 
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spread use of paper ballots in 1958. The Commission indicated an in- 
terest in experimenting with the wider use of paper ballots in coming 
municipal elections. The danger of repeating was guarded against by 
staining a finger of each voter with silver nitrate immediately after he 
cast his vote. 


An elaborate corrupt practices act, after the British and Indian mod- 
els, was also in effect.'* Candidates were held responsible to report all their 
election expenses. These were limited by law. One prominent candidate 
told the author that he had no election expenses."* Charges were made in 
the press that voters were bribed by money, cloth and food,” but the 
weight of the evidence seems to be that religious, tribal, regional and 
personal loyalties were more important in determining how votes were 
cast than pecuniary inducements.”* 

The elections went off smoothly and there were no serious complaints 
regarding election irregularities.‘ Participation in the elections was not 
high but, considering the nomadic character of the voting population, a 
relatively low poll was to be expected. When a tribe travels up to two 
hundred miles during a year in search of forage and water, it may be diffi- 
cult for members of that tribe to be in a particular place on election day. 

A House of Representatives of 173 members was elected by the single 
member district plurality system which is used in Great Britain and the 
British self-governing dominions. This system of voting tends to produce 
legislative majorities and it favors the two party system, but there is no 
guarantee that in a new country it will have these results."° It has pro- 
duced majorities for the Congress Party in India in past elections, but 
the future of the Congress Party is by no means sure.’* Since there were 
four main political parties contesting for seats in the Sudan, some of the 
seats were won by a plurality rather than by a majority and the chances 
that one party would win a majority of the seats were not good. Opinion 
in the country was too divided and it will take time to tell whether there 
will be a trend toward two parties. The parties tended to be regionalized 
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and in some sections some of the parties made agreements not to run 
candidates against each other. Only 30 of the 50 senators were elected by 
the voters and these were chosen from large districts, one to each district. 

The Umma Party (People’s Party), the party of Prime Minister 
‘Abdallah Khalil, won the most ‘seats but it failed to secure a majority. 
Its 62 seats fell some 25 short of a majority but, with the 31 seats won 
by the Peoples Democratic Party (PDP), and the 10 seats won by South- 
ern Liberals who were friendly to the Umma Party, the Prime Minister 
was able to reconstitute a cabinet." The leader of the main Opposition 
Party, Isma‘il al-Azhari of the National Union Party (NUP), received 
44 votes for Prime Minister and the candidate of the Southern Sudanese 
Federal Bloc, Stanislaus Paysama, received 25 votes. 


As the frontispiece map shows, the Umma Party won most of its 
seats in the three provinces of Darfur, Kordofan and the Blue Nile. Out- 
side of these provinces it won only 13 seats. The main foundation of the 
electoral strength of the Umma Party is the Ansar sect, a Muslim group 
whose membership is estimated at 3,000,000."° The Umma Party was 
founded in 1945 as an independence party and its religious leader is Say- 
yid ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, the posthumous son of the original Mahdi, 
Muhammad Ahmad, whose fanatical followers defeated the Egyptian 
and British forces in the Sudan in the early eighties. It was in 1885 that 
the hordes of the original Mahdi killed General “Chinese” Gordon in 
Khartoum. The Ansar sect is considered by many Muslims to be unor- 
thodox. Nevertheless, it is a potent factor in the religious, economic and 
political life of the center and Western regions of the Sudan. 


Prime Minister Khalil is a retired General who has had a long and 
distinguished record as a defender of Sudanese soil. He served as Minister 
of Agriculture in the government established by the British in 1948 to 
pave the way for independence. After the 1953 elections he became the 
leader of the opposition. He was called to form a cabinet in 1956 when 
the members of the Khatmiyyah sect split off from the NUP to form the 
PDP. As Prime Minister, Sayyid ‘Abdallah has followed a policy which 
is both coherent and diversified. He has talked in practical terms of 
water, cotton and cash. As the correspondent of the Economist from 
Khartoum put it, “Sayyid ‘Abdallah knows where he is going and has 
an underlying sense of authority which gives him strength. There is no 
doubt that a large part of the Sudan, and most of the foreigners there, 
feel at ease when he holds the strings of power.” The Prime Minister is 
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not liked by the Egyptians and the Soviet bloc since he has resolutely 
opposed subversion of the Sudan by either. He has shown great skill as 
a conciliator of diverse views within the coalition while at the same time 
he has pursued objectives which he regarded as best suited to improve 
the economy and political stability of his country. 

The PDP is an offshoot of the NUP and it came into existence in 
1956 when the leaders of the Khatmiyyah sect decided to part company 
with Isma‘il al-Azhari. As a part of the NUP the members of the Khat- 
miyyah sect had shared in the parliamentary election victory of 1953 
which gave the premiership to Azhari. The latter had campaigned with 
Egyptian support. The Khatmiyyah sect, led by ‘Ali al-Mirghani, is an 
orthodox (Sunni) sect and its membership is estimated at some 2,000,000. 
For more than 50 years prior to 1956, the Khatmiyyah had been opposed 
to the Ansar since it regarded the latter as unorthodox and it feared that 
al-Mahdi had ambitions to become the king of the Sudan.” By 1956 the 
secular character of the Azhari program had alarmed all religious leaders 
and an agreement between the two religious sects was reached. As the 
NUP had been pro-Egyptian, the new PDP retained some pro-Egyptian 
elements which proved to be embarrassing to the Khalil administration 
from time to time. The venerable leaders of the two sects tried to iron 
out differences and keep the coalition together for the elections, which 
meant that in certain agreed districts the Umma and PDP parties did not 
put up opposing candidates. In the 1958 elections several of the PDP 
former ministers with pro-Egyptian sympathies were defeated and Prime 
Minister Khalil was able to reduce the importance of the PDP in his new 
cabinet. Instead of dividing the cabinet posts evenly, the Prime Minister 
gave his own party 10 seats and the PDP six. The frontispiece map shows 
that the parliamentary seats won by the PDP were largely in the North- 
ern and Kassala Provinces. A high degree of nomadism was one of the 
problems faced by this party in getting out its vote. 

The principal opposition party, the NUP, won 43 seats in the 1958 
elections. This party grew out of the Ashigga Party which was founded 
in 1944 as an anti-British, pro-Egyptian wing of the Graduate Congress, 
a body of some 1,200 Sudanese who had attended schools of a standard 
higher than elementary. It changed its name to the NUP in 1953 when 
it won a majority of the seats, having at that time the support of the 
Khatmiyyah. Since the formation of PDP by secession from the NUP, the 
NUP has become more clearly a secular party and it derives its chief 
strength from the urban centers. While he benefited from Egyptian aid 
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in the 1953 elections, Prime Minister Azhari did not hesitate to reverse 
his pro-Egyptian stand and come out for independence in December 1955 
when he saw how strong the forces of independence had become. In the 
1958 elections, NUP ran candidates in opposition to its former Khat- 
miyyah associates. As a matter of fact, it put up candidates in more con- 
stituencies than any of the other parties and it thus came closest to being 
a national party. The map shows how scattered are the seats won by the 
NUP in comparison with the other parties. The NUP is organized more 
like a party in one of the Western democracies than any of the other 
Sudanese groupings. Especially in the urban centers it had a more efficient 
get-out-the-vote machinery. 

The Southern Liberals do not constitute as well-knit a group as do 
the other Sudanese political parties. They hold together as representatives 
of the African South, which is pagan and Christian, in opposition to the 
Muslim Arab North. The antipathy of the South toward the North is 
of long standing and it came to a head in the mutiny of 1955 in Equa- 
toria, touched off by a forged telegram exhorting the Northern admin- 
istrators in the South to harshness and purporting to be from Prime Min- 
ister Azhari.” The Southern mutineers seemed to think that the British 
would come to their rescue, but the British had left and the new Sudanese 
government was on its own. While the uprising was put down by North- 
ern troops, a feeling of unrest and resentment remains in the South. Lib- 
eral politicians proclaim that they are in favor of a federal system for 
the Sudan. They seek constitutional guarantees for the independence 
of the Southern Provinces. No Liberal representative would risk appear- 
ing to be lukewarm or opposed to Federalism, but in practice some of 
them have made compromises in order to obtain cabinet and other posi- 
tions. It is difficult to determine the exact number of seats won by the 
Liberals in the recent elections, since many Southerners who won seats 
have since allied themselves with one or another of the Northern parties. 
As we have seen, at least 25 Southerners voted in opposition to the new 
Khalil government. Altogether there are 46 seats assigned to the three 
Southern Provinces. The map also shows the seats claimed by the Lib- 
erals at the time the election results were announced. The Southern group 
has as its president a Roman Catholic priest, Father Saturnino Luhure, 
who stood as an Independent. As compared with the North, the South is 
more primitive, more African, more illiterate, and more isolated. It has 
need for special governmental programs. 

While Sudanese law prohibits “any association which advocates or 
promotes or practices the theory or principles of international Com- 
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munism or of the body Cominform,” the Communists in the Sudan have 
organized the Anti-Imperialist Front which put up some candidates in 
the 1958 elections, none of which appeared to be successful. As in other 
countries, the Communists have made a special appeal to students, intel- 
lectuals, trade unionists, peasants and women. They advocate industrial 
development for the Sudan, a larger percentage for the tenants on the 
Geizra cotton lands, a living wage for Sudanese workers, the emancipa- 
tion of women and greater recognition for the intellectuals. While the 
number of Communists is small (the estimated number of party mem- 
bers is less than a thousand), the Communist propaganda, disseminated 
through newspapers and pamphlets, has had an insidious influence upon 
the thinking of other groups. 


The political campaign carried on by the political parties before the 
election was relatively quiet.” The Egyptian threat to seize that part of 
the Kassala Province north of the 22nd parallel created great excitement, 
but Prime Minister Khalil stood firmly for the administrative boundary 
and the Egyptians backed down. All parties were united in favor of so- 
cialism, positive neutralism, the maintenance of Sudanese sovereignty 
against all encroachments and the rapid economic development of the 
country. NUP and some elements in PDP were inclined to be pro-Egyp- 
tian, but there were some PDP leaders who were clearly sympathetic 
toward the West and the NUP certainly did not close the door to coop- 
eration with the West. The Umma Party was more inclined toward close 
ties with the West. Southern Liberals were chiefly concerned with fed- 
eralism and the problems of their region. The NUP campaigned on a 
program of liberation from the conservative and restraining influences of 
the religious leaders. NUP leaders accused the Umma and PDP parties 
of being the parties of the large landowners and the capitalists. The 
secular appeal was especially popular in the cities where religious ties have 
begun to weaken. 

The campaign was carried on by media which were appropriate for 
the electorate. While some posters were used, and party newspapers in the 
urban areas were active, printed materials were generally scarce and chief 
reliance was placed upon oral communication at big and small meetings 
and in house-to-house canvasses. Crowds were brought to the big city 
rallies by colored lights, radio announcements, newspaper advertisements 
and word of mouth. In some of the Southern Provinces large meetings 
were banned because of the feelings of unrest. None of the political par- 
ties were as highly organized as some parties in Western Europe, party 
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budgets were modest, and.a chief party problem was to get vehicles, not 
to bring the voters to the polls, but to take the party candidates to their 
constituents. The Land Rover, a British version of the American jeep, 
was a favorite campaign device. While in theory there are paid party 
agents as in Great Britain, in practice the political work is done by the 
tribal chief, the religious teacher and the followers of the political leaders. 

Since the elections, the pre-election coalition composed of the Umma 
Party, the PDP and some Southern Liberals has managed to form a new 
cabinet and to stay in power.” There have been charges that the Egyptians 
have tried to defect enough Liberal and PDP representatives to cause the 
downfall of the cabinet™ but the government is still standing. The two 
Sayyids have apparently agreed that the NUP is the chief opponent and 
that they cannot afford to oppose each other. British observers for the 
Economist have indicated that they think that the future of the Sudan 
lies with the secular elements. They contend that when the present re- 
ligious leaders, the two Sayyids who now enjoy great prestige, are no more, 
the influence of the religious sects will decline.” For the present, however, 
the Ansar and Khatmiyyah continue to be influential in social, economic 
and political affairs. 

The new government faces the problems of settling the nomads, get- 
ting the villagers to accept a monetary in place of a subsistence economy, 
freeing the women from the restrictions which now keep them from the 
labor force, raising the standard of living of the urban workers, expand- 
ing the irrigation system, diversifying the crops raised so as to lessen the 
dependence upon cotton as the main cash crop, developing native indus- 
tries so as to reduce the need for imports, expanding the educational sys- 
tem, and improving the transportation and communication systems. 
These are difficult problems but the Sudanese are confident of their ability 
to solve them and of the future of their country. 


23. This article was written before the coup d’état of November 17, 1958. 
24. Newsweek, March 24, 1958; New York Times, Feb. 28, 1958. 
25. Loc. cit. 





Chronology 


July 1-September 15, 1958 


General 


July 5: Giuseppe Saragat, Italian Social Democratic leader, 
stated that Italy’s new government would not allow its 
Atlantic alliance to prevent it from supporting the 
“emancipation of the Arab peoples still deprived of the 
benefits of autonomy.” 

July 7: Negotiations began between India and Pakistan 
to settle the Indus water dispute. Pakistan offered a 
plan to the IBRD intermediary that would cost about 
$700,000,000 and take a transition period of 10 to 15 
years. 

July 11: The British Foreign Office said Horace Phillips, 
protectorate secretary to the Aden government, had 
flown to Diredawa, Ethiopia, to negotiate with a 
Yemeni representative to halt border fighting. 

July 14: The proposed meeting of the four Muslim mem- 
bers of the Baghdad Pact was transferred from Istanbul 
to Ankara. Iraq did not participate. 

July 15: The heads of state of Pakistan, Iran and Turkey 
continued their meeting. 

The US Senate Foreign Relations Committee called 
for an inquiry into US foreign policy, especially that 
in the Middle East. 

July 16: The heads of state of the Muslim Baghdad Pact 
countries, it was reported, asked King Husayn to re- 
quest US military help. 

Talks between Aden and Yemen opened in Diredawa, 
Ethiopia to settle their border dispute. 

The Ford Foundation announced grants of $1,249,- 
000 to Pakistan to develop secondary schools, $800,000 
to Iran for economic research and $225,000 to India to 
train engineers. 

July 17: President Eisenhower and British Foreign Sec- 
retary Selwyn Lloyd met in Washington to discuss their 
joint efforts in Lebanon and Jordan. 

Turkey, Iran and Pakistan, after the heads of states 
meeting, welcomed US intervention in Lebanon and 
looked forward to the extension of such initiative in 
other countries similarly threatened. 

French Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Murville 
said the discord and disorder in regard to Middle East 
nationalism is due to the lack of agreement among the 
Western powers in dealing with the area. 

The USSR announced it would begin land, sea and 
air exercises near the Turkish and Iranian borders on 
July 18. 

July 18: The Soviet government said it would “not re- 
main indifferent to acts of unprovoked aggression in a 
region adjacent to its borders” and would take measures 
to preserve the security of the USSR and world peace. 

US Secretary of State Dulles said he doubted if the 
USSR would intervene in the Middle East militarily. 


July 19: The US Secretary of the Interior summoned 16 
oil companies to meet on July 23 to prepare plans for 
an oil lift to West Europe in case Middle East oil 
supplies are blocked. 

Italian Premier Fanfani said he would visit the US 
soon to confer on Middle Eastern policy with Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. 

Iraq and the UAR concluded an agreement to “stand 
as one bloc in the defense against any attack” on one 
or both countries. They also agreed to take immediate 
steps to promote economic and cultural cooperation. 

July 20: Talks between Aden and Yemen were suspended. 

The Pakistan government lodged a complaint with 
India about the massing of troops near the border of 
East Pakistan and Assam. 

British Foreign Secretary Lloyd, after conferring 
with US President Eisenhower, said the US and Britain 
were in full agreement on Middle Eastern policy. 

July 21: US Secretary of State Dulles said he would at- 
tend the Baghdad Pact ministerial meeting scheduled 
for July 28 in London. 

The African-Asian secretariat in Cairo telegraphed 
the US President and British Prime Minister demanding 
the withdrawal of troops from Lebanon and Jordan. 

The Economic Committee of the Baghdad Pact met 
in London without an Iraqi representative. 

July 23: The US Secretary of the Interior presented a 
plan to representatives of 16 oil companies to provide 
for action to meet the cut-off of Middle East oil pro- 
duction and transportation. 

July 25: Moscow radio increased its Arabic transmissions 
from four to five hours per day. 

July 26: US Secretary of State Dulles met with West 
Germany’s Chancellor Adenauer to discuss the Middle 
East. They agreed on what procedures would “offer the 
best opportunities for a solution” of the Middle East 
crisis. 

July 27: US Secretary of State Dulles and British Prime 
Minister Macmillan met to discuss the problems of the 
Baghdad Pact and the general Middle East situation. 

Spain’s Generalissimo Franco said the Western policy 
was a failure because it went against the natural course 
of events in the area. 

July 28: The ministerial council of the Baghdad Pact met 
in London. The US pledged cooperation with the Pact 
countries for their defense and security. An oral prom- 
ise to increase military aid to the three Asian members 
was also made. 

Russian Premier Khrushchev said the Baghdad Pact 
conference looked like a plot against the Arab states. 
July 29: The final communiqué issued by the Baghdad 
Pact meeting took note of the danger of indirect ag- 
gression and supported the American and British prompt 
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action in Lebanon and Jordan to combat aggression by 
indirect means. 

Italian Premier Fanfani told the US Congress that 
his country would join in endeavors to increase free- 
dom and prosperity in the Middle East. 

Aug. 1: Italian Premier Fanfani met with British Prime 
Minister Macmillan in London to discuss the Middle 
East. 

Aug. 4: Russian Premier Khrushchev said he was op- 
posed to the sending of either regular military forces 
or “volunteers” from other countries to the Middle 
East. 

Aug. 5: US Senator Jacob Javits urged the establishment 
of a “Marshall Plan” for the Middle East. 

Aug. 8: The Assam government in India charged that 
Pakistani troops were firing across the border along the 
Surma River sector. 

Paul Rykens, Chairman of the Middle East Indus- 
trial Development Corporation, said the company has 
five plant developments under consideration and a ten- 
tative $25,000,000 in local capital in various Middle 
Eastern countries. 

Italian Premier Fanfani, after conferring with French 
leaders, said Italy would work closely with its allies 
to assure peace in the Middle East. 

Aug. 10: Robert Murphy, special US envoy to the Mid- 
dle East, said in London that if Arab nationalism 
were properly managed and contained it would not be 
a danger. 

Aug. 13: The Arab League announced its Political Com- 
mittee would meet in Cairo on Sept. 6. 

Robert Murphy returned to the US after his trip 
throughout the Middle East. He said that prospects for 
peace look brighter than before. 

Aug. 18: Indian Prime Minister Nehru said he would 
meet with Malik Firoz Khan Noon to resolve border 
disputes between East Pakistan and Assam. 

Aug. 26: India and Pakistan called for a cease-fire along 
their borders. 

One Turk was killed and another wounded when 
a mine exploded while they were attempting to cross 
into Syria. 

Ang. 30: Foreign Ministry officials from India and Pak- 
istan met to prepare for the conference of Prime Min- 
isters. 

Sept. 1: Members of the FLN ended a conference with 
Tunisian and Moroccan leaders. A communiqué said the 
participants agreed on diplomatic steps for UN action 
on the Algerian question. 

The Pakistani Prime Minister said the meeting of 
the Pakistani and Indian Foreign Secretaries was almost 
a complete failure. 

Sept. 2: Prime Minister Nehru said India would never 
go to war with Pakistan unless attacked. 

Syria reported that Turkish soldiers opened fire on 
Syrian outposts near Afrin. 

Sept. 3: Foreign Ministry delegates from India and Pak- 
istan ended talks in Karachi. It was agreed to exchange 
prisoners captured in the recent border clashes and take 
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immediate steps to restore normal conditions along the 
borders. 

Tunisia and Morocco protested to the French gov- 
ernment against the Paris police order that all North 
Africans must be off the streets before 9:30 P.M. The 
French government said Tunisians and Moroccans 
would not be arrested if they carried identification. 

Sept. 4: The UAR proposed that a conference be held 
with the Sudan to settle water and other disputes that 
were left pending when the Sudan became independent. 

Sept. 6: The Political Commitree of the Arab League 
opened its meeting in Cairo. 

Sept. 7: The Arab League decided to contact member 
UN delegations to bring up the Oman question before 
the General Assembly and they condemned the French 
draft-constitution. 

Sept. 8: The Sultan of Muscat and Oman ceded the 
port of Gwadar to Pakistan for £3,000,000. 

Sept. 9: The Prime Ministers of Pakistan and India con- 
ferred in New Delhi. 

Sept. 11: The communiqué issued at the end of the meet- 
ing between the Prime Ministers of Pakistan and India 
stated that they had agreed to settlements in regard 
to most of the border disputes in the eastern region. 
They agreed to exchange a number of small enclaves. 


United Nations 

July 14: US President Eisenhower called on the Security 
Council to meet as soon as possible. 

July 15: The Security Council met and heard two pro- 
posed resolutions. The US asked the Council to estab- 
lish an international military force to protect the in- 
tegrity of Lebanon. The USSR resolution called on the 
US to cease its intervention in the affairs of the people 
of the Arab states. 

July 17: Jordan complained to the Security Council about 
interference in its domestic affairs by the UAR. 

It was agreed to discuss the Lebanese and Jordanian 
questions concurrently. 

Sweden submitted a resolution asking for the sus- 
pension of the observer group in Lebanon. 

The Soviet Union said if the Security Council did 
not request the immediate withdrawal of troops from 
Lebanon and Jordan it would call the General Assem- 
bly into special session. 

July 18: The Security Council failed to adopt the US, 
Russian or Swedish resolutions. 

The US and the USSR introduced resolutions calling 
for a General Assembly meeting. 

July 19: Soviet Premier Khrushchev proposed a “summit” 
meeting of the USSR, US, Britain, France and India 
that would be held July 22. Recommendations made 
at the meeting would be submitted to the Security 
Council. 

July 21: Japan submitted a resolution to the Council 
calling for the Secretary General to take such measures 
that would be necessary to enable the US to withdraw 
from Lebanon. 

July 22: The Soviet Union vetoed the Japanese resolution 
to strengthen the UN observers group. 
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The Secretary General said he was going ahead with 
plans to strengthen the observers group. 

Britain and the US told the USSR that a heads of 
state meeting could take place in the Security Council. 

July 23: Russian Premier Khrushchev said he would at- 
tend a summit meeting in the Security Council if the 
Indian Prime Minister and representatives of the Arab 
states were also invited. 

July 25: President Eisenhower informed Russian Premier 
Khrushchev that he would meet with him in the Se- 
curity Council under rules drawn up ty the Council. 
He suggested that the representatives of the perma- 
nent members consult to see if such a plan is accept- 
able. 

July 28: Premier Khrushchev refused the proposal that 
the Security Council take the responsibility for ar- 
ranging for a heads of states meeting. 

Aug. 1: President Eisenhower informed Premier Khrush- 
chev that he would attend a summit meeting arranged 
by the Security Council wherever Mr. Khrushchev 
would like to meet, excluding Moscow. He said the 
problem of the Middle East is the danger of indirect 
aggression and this is the responsibility of the Security 
Council. 

The US and Britain formally petitioned that there 
be a meeting of the Security Council on Aug. 12 to 
discuss the Middle East. The British and Canadian 
Prime Ministers said they would attend. 


Aug. 5: Soviet Premier Khrushchev refused the proposal 


that the Middle East be discussed in the Security Coun- 
cil and requested that the General Assembly be brought 
into special session. 


Aug. 7: The Security Council met and adopted a US 
resolution that the General Assembly be called into 
emergency session. 

Aug. 8: At the General Assembly meeting Secretary 
General Hammarskjéld offered a plan for peace in the 
Middle East. The principal provisions are a declara- 
tion by the Arab states reaffirming their adherence to 
principles of non-aggression and non-interference, the 
continuation and extension of present UN activities 
in Lebanon and Jordan and joint action by the Arab 
states with the support of the UN for economic de- 
velopment. 

The Assembly adjourned until Aug. 13 to give for- 
eign ministers time to get to the UN. 

Aug. 9: Secretary General Hammarskjéld met with the 
representatives of Iraq and Jordan and the President 
of the Security Council to discuss his Middle East plan. 

Aug. 13: President Eisenhower attended the General As- 
sembly meeting and outlined a plan for peace. The 
plan consists of UN concern for Lebanon, UN measures 
to preserve peace in Jordan, the end of external fomen- 
tation of civil strife, a UN peace force in the Middle 
East, steps to avoid an arms race in the area and a 
regional economic development plan that would be gov- 
erned by the Arab states to raise their living stand- 
ards. 
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Foreign Minister Gromyko of the USSR demanded 
the withdrawal of US and British troops from» Lebanon 
and Jordan when he addressed the Assembly. 

UAR Foreign Minister Fawzi demanded withdrawal 
but aimed his attack primarily at Great Britain. 

Jordanian delegate ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Rifa'i said Jor- 
dan was trying to counter indirect aggression and that 
the Eisenhower speech was a boon to all small nations 
similarly affected. 

Aug. 14: In the General Assembly British Foreign Sec- 
retary Selwyn Lloyd said that indirect aggression by 
means of the radio propaganda beamed from Cairo 
should be stopped. He also called for the formation 
of a UN force that can act in an emergency. 

‘Abd al-Mun‘im Rifa‘i of Jordan accused the UAR 
of indirect aggression by radio propaganda and infil- 
tration of arms. 

“Umar Lufti of the UAR said Jordam has clandestine 
radio stations that are directed against the UAR and 
said the basic trouble in Jordan is that the government 
lacks the support of the people. 

Aug. 15: Dr. Djalal Abdoh of Iran said the overpowering 
of small nations by larger ones, which he termed “nega- 
tive nationalism,” will destroy the Arab nations. 

The representatives of Saudi Arabia and Turkey 
both stressed that Arab problems should be settled 
within the Arab League. 

The Japanese Foreign Minister consulted with the 
Foreign Ministers of the USSR and UAR. 

Secretary General Hammarskjéld met with US Sec- 
retary of State Dulles, British Foreign Secretary Lloyd 
and Deputy Foreign Minister Hans Engen of Norway. 

Aug. 16: The Foreign Minister of Japan met with Mr. 
Hammarskjéld to gain support for a proposed Japanese 
draft resolution. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Sir Pierson Dixon and Hans 
Engen of Norway met with Mr. Hammarskjéld to dis- 
cuss a prospective Western-sponsored resolution. 

Aug. 18: The General Assembly reconvened and a reso- 
lution sponsored by Norway, Canada, Colombia, Den- 
mark, Liberia, Panama, and Paraguay was introduced. 
It called for the Secretary General to take such action as 
he deemed adequate to uphold the principles of the 
UN Charter and made no specific reference to the with- 
drawal of US and British troops from the Middle 
East. 

The US and Britain pledged to withdraw troops as 
soon as the General Assembly voted that UN action 
was sufficient to maintain peace. 

Aug. 19: The Indian delegate met with the Asian-Af- 
rican delegates to get approval of a draft resolution 
to be sponsored by India, Indonesia and Ceylon calling 
for the withdrawal of US and British troops at an 
early date. 

Aug. 20: The Arab countries drafted a compromise reso- 
lution calling on the Secretary General to make prac- 
tical arrangements to make possible the early with- 
drawal of US and British troops and reaffirming their 
Arab League ties. 
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Aug. 21: The Arab resolution was introduced and adopted 
by a unanimous vote. 

Aug. 22: Secretary General Hammarskjéld announced 
that he would leave for the Middle East on Aug. 25 to 
make arrangements for the withdrawal of troops. He 
said a “radio truce” should be declared in the area. 

Aug. 25: The Secretary General left for the Middle East. 

Sept. 13: Secretary General Hammarskjéld returned from 
talks with Middle Eastern leaders. He said the discus- 
sions were “highly useful for the intended purpose.” 
He will report to the General Assembly before Sept. 30. 


Aden 


(See also General, Yemen) 


July 10: British Colonial Secretary Lennox-Boyd told the 
House of Commons that the government had with- 
drawn recognition from Sultan ‘Ali of Lahej and for- 
bidden him to return to Aden. 

July 11: The Sultan of Lahej said in Rome that he would 
ask President Nasir and other Arab leaders to support 
him against the British. 

July 13: Sir William Luce, Governor of Aden, left Lon- 
don for Lahej to study the present situation. 

July 15: British reinforcements were sent to Aden. 

Five Arab rulers in the Aden protectorate who are 
in London discussing federation said they will attain 
federation before the end of 1958. 

July 24: British jet planes destroyed the house of ‘Askar 
Sharif, rebel leader, near Dhala. 

Aug. 3: The Sultan of Lahej conferred with the Arab 
League’s Secretary-General, Muhammad ‘Abd al-Khaliq 
Hasunah, in Cairo. 

Aug. 4: It was announced that the Sultan of Lahej con- 
ferred with the Kuwayt Minister of Education, ‘Ab- 
dallah al-Jabir al-Sabah. 

Aug. 19: The Sultan of Lahej said that President Nasir 
completely supported his case against the British. 

The British War Office said the armored car regiment 
of the British Life Guards left for Aden. The strength 
of the force was undisclosed. 


Afghanistan 
(See also Pakistan) 

July 9: Prince Daud, Premier of Afghanistan, speaking 
in New York, invited American businessmen to invest 
in his country’s resources. 

July 23: The National Assembly ratified an aid agreement 
with the USSR for oil prospecting. 

July 26: The government recognized the new government 
in Iraq. 

Sept. 1: Czech Premier Viliam Siroky left for an official 
visit to Afghanistan. 


Algeria 
(See also General, Morocco, Tunisia, United Arab 
Republic) 
July 1: Premier Charles de Gaulle arrived in Algeria and 
inspected military posts. 
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In Algiers, a hand grenade thrown into a crowd 
killed one and wounded 21. 

July 2: Premier de Gaulle toured isolated army posts, 
where he promised Muslims equal rights with Europeans. 

July 3: Premier de Gaulle, in a speech in Algiers, promised 
economic expansion, social improvement and _ political 
reform to Algeria. New public works, he said, would 
start immediately. $36,000,000 will be added to the 
French budget for this. 

July 4: The de Gaulle government published decrees es- 
tablishing a single electoral college for Europeans and 
Muslims and enfranchising Muslim women. 

July 5: The FLN called for a general strike that was not 
effective in the major cities. 

Three were killed and ten injured when four time 
bombs exploded in Relizane, western Algeria. 

July 6: Gen. Raoul Salan, in a speech in Algiers, pledged 
his loyalty to Premier de Gaulle and praised his pro- 
gram for Algeria. 

July 7: Jacques Soustelle, former Governor General of 
Algeria, was appointed Minister of Information in the 
French Cabinet. 

July 8: Former Premier Georges Bidault said the heart of 
the Christian Democracy of France movement was the 
belief that Algeria must remain French. 

July 10: The French army announced it was in the proc- 
ess of conducting an offensive aimed at containing 
the rebels in their strongholds so that they could not 
interfere with the referendum to be held on Sept. 28. 

The Afro-Asian bloc in the UN signed a request 
that the Algerian problem be brought before the fall 
session of the General Assembly. 

July 13: Premier de Gaulle, in a speech, called for a 
federal union, with Algeria in a “choice place.” 

July 14: Mohammed Bellounis, a former leader of the 
Algerian National Movement who was allied with 
France until the May 13 uprising, was killed in a bat- 
tle between the French army and his followers. The 
battle continued. 

July 27: A public safety committee was formed in the 
Algiers region. 

July 28: French troops attacked a rebel band at Bou 
Saada; 117 rebels were reported killed. 

French army sources reported increased sabotage of 
communication and transport lines. 

July 29: The All-Algerian Committee of Public Safety, 
after a threatened split between extremists and mod- 
erates, voted against the split and accepted some de- 
mands of the extremists. 

Aug. 2: French counter-spy police announced the arrest 
of 19 FLN members in northern France and the break- 
up of their sabotage ring. 

French army sources said 78 rebels were killed in 
battles south of Setif, eastern Algeria. 

Aug. 4: Sixty-nine rebels were killed in a clash at Kef 
Menaa. 

The French army reported 707 rebels killed and 138 
captured in the past week. 
Three-fourths of the populations of the Departments 
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of Algiers, Constantine and Oran registered to vote in 
the referendum. 

Aug. 6: Col. Marcel Beigeard, French paratroop com- 
mander who criticized the uprising on May 13, was 
relieved of command. 

Aug. 7: The French police announced the arrest of 31 
FLN leaders in France. 

The attempt of a rebel band to cross into Algeria 
from Morocco at Marnia was repulsed by French troops. 
One hundred one rebels were reported killed. 

Aug. 10: French authorities reported terrorist acts in 
Bedeau, Saida and Franchetti, resulting in 15 killed 
and 40 injured. 

Aug. 13: French forces killed 101 rebels and captured 15 
in the last 24 hours. 

Aug. 14: Decrees adopted by the committee of ministers 
concerned with Algerian problems to insure free voting 
on the referendum in Algeria were announced. They 
include supervision of voting places, sealed ballot boxes 
brought by the army to regional headquarters to be 
counted, transportation furnished by the army for 
outlying areas and isolation booths in all voting places. 
French and foreign correspondents will be welcomed 
and allowed complete freedom of movement. 

Aug. 15: French military sources said 20,757 rebels 
were killed during the first sevea months of the year. 
Aug. 17: French authorities said the rebels attacked a 
Muslim village near Oran and kidnapped and murdered 

22 persons. 

Aug. 18: The French army disclosed that the body of a 
French lieutenant captured by the FLN in February 
was found on July 7. A note pinned to the body said 
“condemned to death by the FLN.” 

Aug. 21: The France-Observateur was seized by the gov- 
ernment due to a statement in it by Abdelhafid Bous- 
souf, a member of the Committee of Coordination and 
Execution of the FLN. 

Aug. 25: Algerian saboteurs struck simultaneously in 
Paris and about 20 other places in Metropolitan 
France. Targets included gasoline storage facilities, a 
munitions facto-y, a railroad signal post and a plant 
producing military trucks. Seven are dead and 21 in- 
jured as a result. 

Over 50 Algerians in France were reported arrested. 

Aug. 26: One policeman was killed and three wounded 
by Algerians in Paris. 

The French government, after special meetings, can- 
celed all leaves of members of the Sireté Nationale and 
decided to use army units to protect strategic objectives. 

Aug. 27: It was rumored that the FLN would attempt 
to sabotage French passenger ships and planes. Tourists 
were advised by the FLN not to travel by French 
transportation. 

Premier de Gaulle arrived in Algiers and conferred 
with civil and military leaders. 

Aug. 28: Three thousand Algerians were rounded up for 
questioning in Paris. Simi'ar operations took place in 
Lyons, Belfort, Montbcliard and Sochaux. 

A Paris policeman was shot down and killed by 
terrorists. 
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A troop train in Algeria was blown up. Two French 
soldiers were killed and 20 wounded. 

The French army reported a battle south of Cherchel 
in which 47 Algerians were killed. 

Premier de Gaulle, in a speech in Algiers, said if 
Algerians vote yes on the Sept. 28 referendum it will 
prove they want Algeria to evolve in a French “frame- 
work.” 

Aug. 29: An Algerian was killed in Paris when he at- 
tempted to flee when asked for his papers. Arrests and 
raids continued throughout France. 

The Arab states in the UN protested the extension 
of the French referendum to Algeria. 

Aug. 30: Premier de Gaulle presided over a Cabinet meet- 
ing where it was decided to give “the necessary sup- 
plementary means” of the Minister of the Interior to 
stop terrorism and sabotage. 

A French soldier was shot on the street in Paris by 
Algerians. 

Sept. 1: The Paris police issued a warning to Algerian 
residents to keep off the streets between 9:30 PM and 
5:30 AM. 

Sept. 2: A 16-member control commission was set up 
to supervise preparations for the referendum in Al- 
geria. Two of the members are Algerian. 

Sept. 5: The All-Algerian Committee of Public Safety 
said the Committee had been opposed by the army in all 
its efforts to rally public opinion. 

Sept. 6: Algerian rebel sources claimed responsibility for 
an explosion aboard a French passenger ship, the Pres- 
ident de Cazalet, on Sept. 5. 

Authorities in Marseilles said the explosion appeared 
to be the work of saboteurs. 

Sept. 7: Two French soldiers were killed by Algerian 
terrorists in Paris. 

Sept. 9: Ninety-three Algerians were reported killed in a 
battle in the Aurés mountains, the largest in three 
months. 

Sept. 10: It was announced after a Cabinet meeting that 
France would not participate in any UN debate of the 
Algerian question. 

Battles in various sections of Algeria resulted in the 
death of 180 rebels. 

The arrest of 220 FLN members in Metropolitan 
France was reported. 

Sept. 11: The Canadian Delhi Oil Co. was granted ex- 
ploration rights for oil and gas between Hassi R’Mel 
and Hassi Messaoud. 

The French Interior Ministry announced that road 
blocks would be set up to stop the transport of Al- 
gerian terrorists and arms. 

One hundred Algerians were arrested in Paris. 

Sept. 12: The Minister of the Interior announced the 
start of a 25,000,000,000 franc five-year plan to pro- 
vide adequate housing for Algerian workers in Metro- 
politan France. 

Gaston Defferre, a leading member of the Socialist 
party, asked for a policy of negotiation to end the 
Algerian war. 
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Forty-four rebels were trapped and killed in a battle 
near the Moroccan border. 

Sept. 14: Algerian terrorist shot and wounded three 
French soldiers in Paris and one in Metz. 

Sep«. 15: Jacques Soustelle, French Minister of Informa- 
tion, escaped unhurt from an attempt on his life by Al- 
gerian terrorists in Paris. Two of the terrorists were 
captured. 


Cyprus 


July 2: A Greek Foreign Ministry spokesman said his 
government would favor a UN mandate over Cyprus 
pending the settlement of the island’s future. 

Zenon Rossides, political adviser to Archbishop Ma- 
karios, said UN intervention would be the best way 
to prevent further deterioration of the situation on 
Cyprus. 

July 4: The British Foreign Office released a letter dated 
June 10 from Prime Minister Macmillan to the Greek 
and Turkish Premiers inviting them to meet him ei- 
ther separately or together to discuss Britain’s plan for 
Cyprus. 

Consultations between Greek Cabinet members and 
senior Ambassadors ended. The result is reported to be 
no immediate prospect for a meeting between Premier 
Karamanlis and Prime Minister Macmillan. 

Bishop Anthimos, acting Ethnarch of the Greek 
Cypriote religious community, sent a message to UN 
Secretary General Hammarskjéld asking for a UN ob- 
server team. 

July 5: Three incidents involving Greek Cypriotes and 
British security forces took place in Avorou, Lyssi and 
Yerakies. 

In Nicosia, British troops began a house to house 
search for illegal arms in the Turkish suburbs. 

The Greek Foreign Ministry protested the treatment 
of the Greek Cypriotes in the day’s clashes. 

The Greek Cypriote mayors petitioned UN Secretary 
General Hammarskjéld to send a team of observers. 

Three fires were reported in Nicosia’s Greek sector, 
one in the Turkish sector. Arson was suspected. 

July 7: En route to a meeting with Presidents Nasir and 
Tito, Greek Foreign Minister Averoff-Tositsas said that 
it was only natural that the topic of Cyprus would 
be discussed. 

A twenty-four hour general strike was called by 
the Pan-Cyprian Labor Organization. 

Governor Foot held a meeting with the Greek mayors 
who recently visited Archbishop Makarios. 

July &: Prime Minister Macmillan said that Cypriote 
representatives could take part in the negotiations he 
proposed on June 10. 

Two British soldiers were shot in the back in Fama- 
gusta. 

Two Greek Cypriotes were found beaten to death 
at Tymbou. 

In Paphos, Greek and Turkish youths fought. 

A threatened strike by Turkish Cypriotes did not 
take place. 
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July 9: One Greek was killed and three wounded when 
a coffee shop in Kaimaki was sprayed by machine-gun 
fire. 

July 10: Premier Karamanlis of Greece said there was 
a good chance that a tripartite conference on Cyprus 
would be held. 

Turkish UN Representative Seyfullah Esin presented 
to a meeting of the African-Asian group a memoran- 
dum accusing Greece of seeking a unilateral solution to 
the Cyprus problem. 

July 11: A gunman killed a Turkish policeman in Limas-: 
sol. A curfew was immediately put on the city. 

All Greek Cypriote newspapers and two English- 
language dailies suspended publication for eight days 
in protest to the jailing of a Greek editor. 

July 12: Five Turkish Cypriotes were slain when their 
bus was ambushed near Kondea. The Turks in Fama- 
gusta struck in protest. 

Governor Foot and two leaders of the Greek and 
Turkish communities signed a joint appeal to end the 
current violence. 

The Greek Foreign Ministry protested to the British 
government over the attack on a convent on July 10. 

July 14: Governor Foot clamped a forty-eight hour cur- 
few on the island. 

One Greek Cypriote was killed and fires raged in 
many areas despite the curfew. 

The Turkish underground, T. M. T., vowed to kill 
as many Greeks as the Greeks kill Turks on Cyprus. 

It was reported that the E.O.K.A ordered its mem- 
bers to avenge every Greek Cypriote death. 

Bishop Anthimos, acting Ethnarch of the Cyprus 
Orthodox Church, went to Athens to report to Arch- 
bishop Makarios. 

July 16: The curfew was lifted in all parts of the is- 
land with the exception of Nicosia, Famagusta, Larnaca 
and Paphos. Two Turkish Cypriotes were killed. 

July 17: Archbishop Makarios appealed for an end to 
violence. 

July 18: Four Turkish and three Greek Cypriotes were 
killed and the curfew reimposed on the Larnaca area 
and Paphos. 

July 21: Bishop Anthimos said Greece plans to bring the 
Cyprus question to the UN General Assembly again 
within the next month. 

Four were killed and 16 wounded in the day’s 
fighting. 

July 22: Several hundred Greek Cypriotes were arrested 
and the regulations empowering the detention of per- 
sons without trial reimposed. 

July 23: The government announced it had arrested 
1,450 Greek Cypriotes and 44 Turks since July 21. 

Archbishop Makarios accused the British of encour- 
aging the Turkish section of the population in its acts 
of violence. 

July 24: British Colonial Secretary Lennox-Boyd said that 
a grave deterioration of the internal situation in Cyprus 
since June has caused the most serious threat to the 
peace since Britain began administrating the island. He 
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said 95 persons were killed and 170 injured from June 
1 to July 22. 

The Greek Cypriotes staged a general strike in pro- 
test to the arrests. 

July 25: All the main towns were again under a dusk 
to dawn curfew. 

The Greek government protested to the UN against 
the arrest of “more than 1,700 Greek Cypriotes.” 
July 28: The Greek Cypriote Mayor of Nicosia, Themis- 
tocles Dervis, cabled US Secretary of State Dulles ask- 
ing him to send US observers to report on the “in- 
capacity of the British government to govern Cyprus 

fairly.” 

July 29: Two Greek and one Turkish Cypriotes were 
killed. Twelve fires were started. 

July 30: Prime Minister Macmillan said he asked the 
Greek and Turkish Premiers to join him in a personal 
appeal to end the violence on Cyprus. 

Greek Premier Karamanlis appealed to the Greek 
Cypriotes to help restore peace. 

July 31: Prime Minister Macmillan appealed to the peo- 
ple of Cyprus to stop the violence. 

Aug. 1: Turkish Premier Menderes appealed to the Turk- 
ish Cypriotes for help in stopping terrorist activities. 
Ang. 2: The week’s death toll was reported at 28, the 
highest since the state of emergency was declared in 

1955. 

Aug. 4: Col. Goerge Grivas, head of the E.O.K.A., in- 
structed his men to cease all operations, thus declaring 
a truce on the island. 

Dr. Rauf Denktash, deputy leader of the Turkish 
community, said if Grivas were sincere about his offer, 
he would leave Cyprus and disband the E.O.K.A. 

Aug. 5: The T.M.T., Turkish underground organization, 
published orders for all armed activity to stop until 
further notice. 

Aug. 7: Both Prime Minister Macmillan and Governor 
Foot conferred with Greek Premier Karamanlis in 
Athens. 

Aug. 8: Prime Minister Macmillan and Premier Kara- 
manlis met again in Athens. 

On Cyprus, the fourth killing of a Greek Cypriote 
since Aug. 4 was attributed to the E.O.K.A. 

Aug. 10: Prime Minister Macmillan conferred with Turk- 
ish Premier Menderes and Foreign Minister Zorlu. 

Archbishop Makarios, in an interview, said there 
could be no agreement either on the international or 
internal aspects of the Cyprus question without the 
express consent of the people of Cyprus. 

Aug. 11: Prime Minister Macmillan concluded his talks 
with officials of the Turkish government. It was re- 
ported that Turkey expressed its willingness to adhere 
to the British plan for a seven-year period. 

The Greek government announced that it would 
bring the Cyprus issue before the UN General As- 
sembly. 

Aug. 12: Prime Minister Macmillan stopped over at Cy- 
prus where he conferred with Greek and Turkish 
Cypriote leaders. 

Prime Minister Macmillan conferred with his Cab- 
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inet and reported the results of his talks with the Greeks 
and Turks. 

Aug. 15: Britain modified its Cyprus plan. There will be 
an island-wide legislature superior to the communal 
legislatures. The Greek and Turkish governments are 
invited to send liaison officers to the Governor of Cyprus 
rather than have members sit on the Governor’s Execu- 
tive Council. Separate Greek and Turkish municipal 
councils that would add the executive function to the 
legislative function of the separate communities will be 
established. Dual nationality of Cypriotes will be de- 
ferred. 

Aug. 16: Archbishop Makarios warned the British govern- 
ment against any attempt to force its new policy on 
Cyprus. 

Aug. 21: The E.O.K.A. urged Greek Cypriotes to boy- 
cott the implementation of Britain’s plan. 

About 700 Greek Cypriotes went on a hunger strike 
im protest against their detention in prison without a 
trial. 

Aug. 24: British troops ambushed a group of Greek Cy- 
priote terrorists and killed three near Lyssi. 

British security forces searched the Turkish quarter 
of Nicosia and captured arms and home-made bombs. 

Aug. 26: Right and left wing factions of the Greek Cy- 
priote community fought at Milea. 

The Turkish government accepted the British seven- 
year plan for Cyprus and agreed to appoint a repre- 
sentative to the colonial government. 

Aug. 28: Archbishop Makarios called on the UN to in- 
tervene “substantially” to halt the bloodshed on Cyprus. 

More than 1,000 British troops searched the village 
of Morphou after imposing a curfew on it. 

Sept. 1: A British soldier was shot from behind by three 
gunmen in Nicosia. 

Sept. 2: British troops fought a band of Greek Cypriotes 
in Liopetri. Five were killed. 

Sept. 5: Greek Cypriotes ambushed a British convoy at 
Paralimni. The town was placed under curfew. 

Governor Foot arrived in London for talks with the 
government. 

Sept. 8: Governor Foot conferred with Prime Minister 
Macmillan and Colonial Secretary Lennox-Boyd on the 
possibility of allowing Archbishop Makarios to return to 
Cyprus. 

Sept. 10: Governor Foot returned to Cyprus with broad 
authority to implement the British plan including the 
authority to advise the government on when to invite 
Archbishop Makarios back to Cyprus. 


Ethiopia 


(See also United Arab Republic) 


July 21: Emperor Haile Selassie called for the immediate 
replacement of foreign troops in the Middle East by 
UN forces. 


Aug. 7: US Under Secretary of State Robert Murphy ar- 
rived in Addis Ababa where he conferred with the 
Emperor. 
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Sept. 9: The US Embassy in Beirut said it was taking 
wheat from aid shipments to Leb and sending it to 
Ethiopia. Five thousand tons of wheat would be sent 
due to drought that ruined the Ethiopian crop. 





Iran 


(See also General, United Nations, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Persian Gulf) 


July 14: It was reported that Iran had ordered general 
mobilization due to the Iraqi revolt. 

A spokesman for the army denied reports that Iran 
had strengthened her forces along the Iraqi border. 

The new US Ambassador, Edward Thompson Wailes, 
arrived in Teheran. 

July 17: The Shah arrived in Teheran after a two-month 
tour of the US, the Far East and Europe. 

July 21: It was announced that the Shah had been in- 
vited by Premier Nikita Khrushchev to visit the USSR. 

July 22: The navy was alerted to guard the Abadan oil 
refinery. 

July 23: The Shah received members of both houses of 
the Majlis. He told them his policy of “positive nation- 
alism” had improved relations with both the West and 
the USSR. 

The Central Committee of the Tudeh Party con- 
demned the landing of US and British forces in the 
Middle East and lauded the Iraqi revolution. 

July 24: Brig. Gen. Timur Bakhtiar invited the Kurdish 
minorities in Iraq and Syria to regard Iran as their 
“motherland.” He also said that the Kurds of Iran 
were completely faithful to the Shah. 

July 29: The Foreign Ministry announced the formal 
recognition of the Iraqi government. 

Dr. Mahdi Pirasteh was appointed Deputy Minister 
of Interior. 

Aug. 4: The Foreign Ministry said the Embassy in Bagh- 
dad was instructed to protest the Iraqi government 
decision to change the name of the Persian Gulf to the 
Gulf of Arabia. 

Aug. 6: The Minister of Agriculture announced that the 
preliminary arrangements for the distribution of state- 
owned land among farmers are completed. 

Aug. 16: An earthquake damaged several villages in the 
Kermanshah area of western Iran. 

Aug. 17: Foreign Minister Ali Asgar Hekmat praised US 
President Eisenhower's ideas given to the UN General 
Assembly. 

Aug. 18: The death toll for the earthquakes in western 
Iran is estimated at 400. 

Aug. 19: About 100,000 people demonstrated to express 
loyalty to the Shah on the anniversary of the ousting 
of Premier Mossadegh. 

Aug. 20: It was announced that the government signed 
a $4,000,000 contract with the American Machine and 
Foundry Company to expand the Teheran cigarette 
manufacturing facilities of the Iranian Tobacco Mono- 
poly. 

Aug. 21: British and Iranian officials agreed on a provi- 
sional text of a treaty of commerce and navigation. 
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The text will be submitted to the governments for 
approval. 

Aug. 27: Allen and Hanburys, Ltd., a British chemical 
firm, announced it would help set up a chemical factory 
near Teheran at the cost of $2,800,000. 


Iraq 


(See also General, United Nations, Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Turkey, United Arab Republic, Yemen) 


July 2: The Minister of Finance proposed that the allo- 
cation for foreign affairs and defense in the national 
budget be transferred to the federal budget. 

July 5: Negotiations between the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany and the government opened to discuss the “‘out- 
standing issues” between the two. 

July 7: The Basrah Petroleum Company announced that 
it would build a deep-water terminal at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. 

July 8: Dr. ‘Abd al-Majid ‘Abbas presented his credentials 
to Dag Hammarskjéld as the new representative to the 
UN. 

July 13: Some units of the Twentieth Brigade under the 
command of ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qasim were ordered to 
proceed to Jordan to reinforce the Iraqi troops there. 

July 14: Units of the Twentieth Brigade, on reaching 
Baghdad, surrounded the Royal Palace, the home of 
Premier Nuri al-Sa‘id and the Baghdad radio station. 

King Faysal, Crown Prince ‘Abd al-Ilah and other 
members of the royal household were killed. 

Premier al-Sa‘id escaped to the home of a friend. 

Radio Baghdad ed the founding of the Re- 
public of Iraq. 

Armed guards were posted at all embassies but 
crowds broke through the cordon around the British 
Embassy and burned some of the buildings in the com- 
pound. 

Fourteen men were seized by the army at the Bagh- 
dad Hotel. Four were Jordanians, three Americans and 
seven Europeans. While in a truck bound for the De- 
fense Ministry, they were accosted by demonstrators. 
All but two, Jordanians, were reported to be beaten to 
death. 

Gen. al-Qasim was in control of the Premier’s office. 

The US halted all military aid to Iraq. 

A Cabinet was formed under a Council of Sovereign- 
ty. The council members are Gen. Najib al-Rubai‘, Mu- 
hammad Mahdi Kubbah and Khalid al-Naqshabandi. 

The Cabinet members are: 

Premier, Minister of Defense and Interior—‘Abd al- 

Karim al-Qasim 
Deputy Premier—Col. ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad 
“Arif 

Finance—Muhammad Hadid 

Economics—Ibrahim Kubbah 

Education—Jabir ‘Umar 

Foreign Affairs—‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Jumard 

Works and C icati Baba ‘Ali 

Development—Fuad al-Rikabi 
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Agriculture—Hudhaib al-Hajj Hammud 
Health—Muhammad Salah Mahmud 
Guidance—Siddiq Shanshal 

Iraqi troops in Jordan were ordered home. 

July 15: Twelve thousand Iraqi troops in Jordan were 
reported to be leaving the country. 

The Amman radio said a large force of Iraqi sol- 
diers loyal to King Faysal was marching on Baghdad. 

US Delegate to the UN Henry Cabot Lodge an- 
nounced that Fadhil al-Jamali had been killed. 

The Council of Ministers announced Iraq’s with- 
drawal from the Arab Union. 

The milit:.ry governor-general banned demonstrations, 
asked all citizens to go back to work and warned all 
except petroleum industry employees not to go near 
oil property. 

The IPC said there had been no interruption in the 
flow of oil from Iraq. 

The government asked the UN Security Council to 
postpone its meeting pending the arrival of Hashim 
Jawad to replace ‘Abd al-Majid ‘Abbas as the govern- 
ment spokesman. The request was turned down. 

Gharbi Hajj Ahmad was appointed director-general 
of guidance and broadcasting. 

Baghdad radio announced the reward of 10,000 
dinars for the capture of Nuri al-Sa‘id. Ic later an- 
nounced that he was shot while trying to escape in the 
garb of a woman. 

Communist China hailed the coup as a victory for 
national independence. 

The Republic was recognized by the UAR and 
Yemen. 

The Premier received the British and US Ambassa- 
dors. 

July 16: Premier al-Qasim received the American and 
Turkish Ambassadors. 

The USSR and Communist China officially recog- 
nized the Republic of Iraq. 

The radio reported that Iraqi troops in Jordan had 
returned. 

The Finance Minister authorized banks to pay out 
sums up to 100 dinars and not exceeding 300 per month 
for individual accounts. Merchants were allowed to 
draw enough to cover bank loans and companies to 
pay wages. The Minister said this was a temporary 
measure. 

July 17: The government decided to recognize Red China 
and establish diplomatic relations with the USSR. 

Baghdad radio said Fadhil al-Jamali was not dead but 
imprisoned, awaiting trial. 

The Defense Ministry pardoned army deserters that 
returned to their units within 60 days. 

North Korea recognized the new government. 

July 18: The Council of Ministers announced that politi- 
cal prisoners would be treated differently from ordinary 
prisoners pending a general amnesty. Arbitrary measures 
taken against Iraqis who were deprived of citizenship 
for political reasons were cancelled as well as measures 
against students and teachers for political offences. 

The royal palace and others were declared state 
property. 
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The daily paper Al Hawadith was indefinitely sus- 
pended. 

Fayiq Samarra’i, president of the Iraqi Bar Associa- 
tion, said that if the situation in the Middle East could 
be stabilized, the revolutionary government would pre- 
sent a constitution to the people for ratification and 
gery ral elections would be held. 

Hashim Jawad said that Iraq would remain in the 
Baghdad pact, uphold the commitments of the last ré- 
gime and change them only by peaceful and diplomatic 
means. 

Premier al-Qasim said that the Iraqi government 
wants to continue the production and export of oil to 
world markets and would uphold its obligations to all 
concerned. 

July 19: Col. ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif said that a military 
tribunal had been formed to try persons arrested after 
the revolt. 

The military governor general asked the public to 
collect publications now being printed by opponents 
to the new régime. 

Baghdad radio announced that the Jordanian chargé 
d'affaires in Baghdad, Badri al-Mulki, was granted po- 
litical asylum. 

The US arranged to evacuate any Americans who 
wished to leave Iraq. 

July 20: All the property of the former royal family was 
confiscated. 

Fayiq al-Samarra‘i was appointed Ambassador to the 
UAR. 

The Arab League recognized the new government. 

It was announced that transfers of stocks, shares 
and dividends during the last week would not be valid 
unless officially approved. 

The military governor-general closed unauthorized 
recruiting centers for the “people's resistance.” He said 
that the government would organize civilian defense but 
did not need the help of those not authorized to do so. 

The director of the Arab League's oil department said 
Iraq would join the League’s oil conference in Novem- 
ber. 

July 21: ‘Abd al-Majid ‘Abbas, the former régime’s dele- 
gate to the UN, did not arrive for the session because 
his life was threatened by an Iraqi military man. 

David Ormsby Gower, British Minister of State at 
the Foreign Office, said the British government had no 
intention of interfering in the internal affairs of Iraq. 

Premier al-Qasim invited people to give evidence 
against former ministers who would be tried by a su- 
preme military court headed by Col. Fadil ‘Abbas al- 
Mahdawi and consisting of five members. 

July 22: Col. al-‘Arif, Deputy Premier, said that the revo- 
lution was precipitated by corruption of the ruling 
class that encroached on the rights of the people. The 
new government believes that freedom can be achieved 
only through the people themselves. 

Premier al-Qasim, in an interview, said that friend- 
ship between Iraq and all countries, including the 
West, must be based on mutual interest and esteem and 
not any form of dependence. He also stated that oil 
production in Iraq should be fully maintained and that 
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the government would do its best to expand the in- 
dustry. He stressed that they intended to establish the 
rule of law and no one would place themselves above 
that law. 

Full communication between Iraq and Syria was re- 
sumed. 

It was reported from Amman that Iraqi royalists 
were resisting the revolution. The Shammar and Her- 
man tribes were said to be fighting against the army. 

The Minister of Guidance said the government in- 
tended to increase the flow of oil by building more 
pipelines. 

Dr. ‘Abd al-Majid ‘Abbas attended the UN Security 


Council session under guard. 


July 23: Foreign Minister ‘Abd al-Jabbar Jumard said 
that no unilateral action concerning treaties would be 
taken and that Iraq would uphold all international obli- 
gations, both political and commercial. No changes were 
contemplated in the economy. 

British families were flown out of Baghdad and 
186 Americans left the country. 

Seven senior government officials were suspended for 
five years. They include: Yusuf al-Kailani, Ihsan Rifat 
and Amin al-Mumayiz of the Foreign Ministry. 


July 24: Finance Minister Muhammad Hadid said the 
general economic policy of the government would 
be along the lines of a welfare state. Income taxes 
would be graded equitably, a direct tax would be put 
on agriculture and indirect taxation reduced. Indus- 
tries would be protected and imports limited. 

The Council of Ministers announced it would place 
64 politicans of the former régime under official con- 
trol. These include: Tawfiq al-Suwaydi, ‘Ali Jawdat al- 
Ayyubi, Mustafa al-‘Umari, Ahmad Mukhtar Baban, 
Fadhil al-Jamali, ‘Abd al-Wahhab Marjan, Jamil al- 
Midfa‘i, Tarik al-‘Askari, ‘Abd al-Majid ‘Abbas, Baha 
al-din Nuri, Najib al-Rawi, ‘Abdallah al-Damluji, Salah 
al Samarra’i and Rafiq ‘Arif. 

Premier al-Qasim stated that Iraq was unable to say if 
it would attend the London meetings of the Baghdad 
Pact since other members of the Pact had not recognized 
the government. 


July 26: The provisional constitution was announced. It 
provides for an independent, Islamic Arab state in 
which executive authority is placed in the Council of 
Ministers. The Council may pass laws with the ap- 
proval of the three-man Council of Sovereignty. Proper- 
ty can be confiscated only in the public interest and 
just compensation is guaranteed. Legislation effective 
before July 14 will remain so until amendment or can- 
cellation in accordance with the constitution. Personal 
and religious freedom, privacy of the home and the 
independence of the courts are guaranteed. All orders 
by the commander in chief of the armed forces, the 
Premier or the Council of Sovereignty from July 14 
until the day the constitution comes in force, i.e., 
when it is published in the official gazette, are law. 


The Premier promised a plebiscite on the provisional 
constitution but said general elections would not be 
held until basic reforms were made. 
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July 27: Iraqi funds totaling £80,000,000 that were fro- 
zen in the Bank of England on July 20 were released. 
July 28: Baghdad radio announced the retirement of 
Ibrahim al-Khudayri, Ambassador to Cairo, and the dis- 

missal of ‘Abd al-Majid ‘Abbas of the UN. 

Minister of Economics Ibrahim Kubbah said that oil 
negotiations had been resumed with the IPC. 

It was announced that tribal courts were dissolved. 

July 29: American technicians who had been working 
with the Iraqi government under US aid programs 
were authorized to return to work. 

The commander of the British RAF base at Hab- 
baniyah said Iraqi armed forces took over the base 
without violence. 

July 30: The Soviet government accused the Western 
powers of planning to attack Iraq. It said “other peace- 
loving people will go to the aid of the victim of ag- 
gression.” 

The new government was recognized by West Ger- 
many and Greece. 

The explosion of a British oil storage tank in Baghdad 
caused a panic. Crowds gathered shouting “imperialist 
sabotage.” The explosion was thought to be accidental. 

July 31: Italy and Japan recognized the republic. 

The Foreign Minister said Iraqi foreign policy was 
the same as that adopted by the UAR. 

Aug. 1: Recognition was extended by Great Britain. 

The Foreign Minister said that Iraq would accept 
technical aid from Russia but would not buy arms 
there. He said the government had not renounced the 
Baghdad Pact but had made it ineffectual. 

Aug. 2: The US recognized the republican government. 

US Under Secretary of State Robert Murphy arrived 
in Baghdad where he conferred with Premier al-Qasim 
after meeting with the Ministers of Guidance, Foreign 
Affairs and Economics. 

A bill was promulgated forming a people’s resistance 
organization to cooperate with the army. 

Aug. 3: Premier al-Qasim said Iraq would make no de- 
cisions on the Baghdad Pact without consulting other 
members. 

Aug. 4: The Soviet Ambassador, Grigory T. Zaitsev, 
arrived in Baghdad to resume diplomatic relations that 
were broken in 1955. 

Aug. 6: The government dismissed a large group of gov- 
ernment employees. 

It was reported that over 100 persons were being 
held pending investigations into pre-revolutionary ac- 
tivities. 

All rents were reduced from 10 to 20 per cent by 
governmental decree. 

Aug. 7: The resumption of international air line flights to 
Baghdad were sanctioned by the government. 

Hashim Jawad was seated at the UN Security Council 
without debate. 

Aug. &: A new law was promulgated providing the max- 
imum penalty of life imprisonment for those convicted 
by a military court for conspiring against national se- 
curity. 

Aug. 9: The trial of 108 civilian and military men was 
announced. 
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The Minister of Economy said the government had no 
intention of nationalizing the oil industry. 

Aug. 10: Iraq banned the export of cattle and put price 
restrictions on meat. 

Tne Foreign Minister left for New York to head the 
delegation to the emergency session of the UN General 
Assembly. 

Aug. 11: The newspapers Al Akhbar and Al Nas were 
closed. 

Aug. 12: The Development Board was changed so that 
its members are the Deputy Premier, the Ministers of 
Development, Finance, Economics, Agriculture, Social 
Affairs and Communications under the chairmanship 
of the Premier. 

Deputy Premier al-‘Arif said that rumors that there 
was disagreement between himself and Premier Qasim 
were imperialist propaganda. 

Aug. 13: Tawfiq al-Suwaydi, former Deputy Premier of 
the Arab Union, and Burhan al-din Basha‘yan, Iraqi 
Foreign Minister in 1955, were interrogated by a five- 
man investigating committee prior to trial. They are 
charged with plotting to overthrow the Syrian govern- 
ment. 

Aug. 14: Iraq announced it would establish diplomatic 
relations with Communist China, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria and Albania. 

Iraq informed the diplomatic missi in Baghdad 





that it would go to the aid of Jordan if the latter 
were attacked by Israel. 


Aug. 15: The government assured the West German gov- 


ernment that it would not open diplomatic relations 
with East Germany. 

Aug. 16: The trial of the leaders of the former régime 
opened before a five-man military court in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Gen. Rafiq ‘Arif, former army chief of staff, testi- 
fying against Gen. Ghazi Daghistani, former deputy 
chief of staff, said the US wanted Iraq to attack Syria 
in 1956. 

Former Deputy Premier Ahmad Mukhtar Baban, 
testifying in the trial of Gen. Daghistani, said Crown 
Prince ‘Abd al-Ilah was the architect of the plan to 
attack Syria. He said Gen. Daghistani and Gen. Rafiq 
‘Arif did not approve of the plan. 

The US government said it did not press Iraq to 
attack Syria. 

The government opened negotiations with Commu- 
nist countries for the export of dates. 

Fifteen Iraqi Jews who were imprisoned under the 
old régime arrived in Israel after they were released. 

A new law was promulgated under which all civil 
servants and government officials are obliged to make 
an accounting of all their assets and debts from 1939. 

Aug. 19: The government set up a special administration 
to deal with confiscated property. 

It was reported that Constantine John Halkias, an 
American citizen, is being held in connection with the 
treason trials. He is accused of paying a sabotage ring. 

Aug. 20: A shipment of US arms for the Iraqi army ar- 
rived in the port of Basra. 

Premier al-Qasim said, in a press conference, that 
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the status of the British air base at Habbaniyah would 
be settled “in a friendly understanding for mutual in- 
terest” after British and US troops left Jordan and 
Lebanon. He also said that the USIS offices would be 
allowed to reopen as soon as tensions are eased. 

The US State Department said that US military as- 
sistance had been suspended on July 14 and no request 
had been made by the new government to continue it. 
The shipment of arms that arrived was one of two 
that left the US prior to the coup. 

The first official contact between the IPC and the 
government was made when the Managing Director 
of the IPC called on the Minister of Economics. 

Aug. 23: ‘Ali Abu Nuwar, former Jordanian chief of 
staff, testifying in the trial of Gen. Daghistani, said 
there was a British-backed plot to assassinate Gamal 
‘Abd al-Nasir. He said it was a part of a bigger plan 
sponsored by the US, Great Britain, Saudi Arabia, 
Israel, Turkey and Iraq. 

Aug. 27: The trial of Gen. Daghistani adjourned. The 
prosecutor asked the death sentence and the defense 
argued that the General did all he could to keep the 
army from being involved in the anti-Nasir plot. 

The government lifted restrictions on private and 
business bank accounts. 

Talks opened in Baghdad with the UAR for trade 
extension. The government approved a payments agree- 
ment between the two countries. 

Aug. 29: It was reported that Syria had been supplying 
Iraq with small arms and ammunition for the People’s 
Resistance. They are in exchange for petroleum pro- 
ducts. 

Premier al-Qasim said that any union with the UAR 
would be slow. 

Aug. 30: A delegation headed by Ibrahim Kubbah, Min- 
ister of Economics, went to Damascus to discuss com- 
mercial and economic relations. 

Gen. Daghistani testified in the trial of Gen. Rafiq 
‘Arif, also accused of plotting to bring Iraq into war. 

Sept. 1: Rashid al-Kaylani, leader of the 1941 revolt, re- 
turned from exile. 

The military prosecutor in the treason trials asked 
the death penalty for Brigadier Ahmad Mari‘i, former 
army intelligence chief. 

The Minister of Education announced that 220 
schoolteachers from the UAR will be employed in the 
next academic year. 

Sept. 2: UN Delegate Hashim Jawad said he believed that 
the Arab resolution would be implemented. 

East German and Yugoslav delegations arrived in 
Baghdad to discuss trade relations with Iraq. 

Sept. 4: The government approved a cultural agreement 
with the UAR said to include the unification of school 
curricula. 

Ways of expanding Iraqi-USSR trade was discussed 
by the Chairman of the Baghdad Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Soviet Commercial Attaché. 


Sept. 7: UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld conferred 


with Premier al-Qasim and other government leaders. 
The Minister of Economics arrived in Baghdad to 
discuss mutual economic cooperation with Yugoslavia. 
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In Baghdad talks between a Yugoslav mission led by 
the Minister of Industry and the government began. 
An agreement for trade exchanges will be signed. 

Foreign Minister Jumard conferred with President 
Nasir in Cairo. 

Sept. 8: The Sudanese Ambassador to Baghdad held talks 
with the Minister of Education, Jabr ‘Umar, on im- 
proving cultural cooperation between their countries. 

Sept. 9: The prosecutor in the treason trials accused the 
USIS of financing and supervising “subversive and 
harmful” radio programs. 

Sept. 10: The military court accused a former Baghdad 
radio announcer of helping to organize the “Voice of 
Free Egypt,” a radio program designed to subvert the 
Nasir régime in the UAR. 

Sept. 11: It was reported that the Baghdad radio had taken 
an anti-US and pro-Soviet view of world issues. 

Brigadier Shakir Mahmud Shukri was appointed dep- 
uty chief of staff of the army. 

Iraq, it was announced, was discussing a cultural 
agreement with Morocco. 

A military court sentenced Dr. Salah al-Bassam and 
Murtada al-Bassam to 18 months imprisonment for 
attempting to hide Nuri al-Sa‘id during the coup. 

Sept. 12: Col. ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif was relieved of his 
post as assistant commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces. 

Sept. 14: Discussions between the Premier and the Bul- 
garian Ambassador were held to strengthen trade re- 
lations. 

Sept. 15: A joint Yugoslav-Iraqi committee was formed 
to investigate the expansion of trade relations. 


Israel 


(See also Iraq, Jordan, Palestine Problem) 


July 1: Moshe Shapiro, Minister of Social Welfare and 
Religious Affairs, and Dr. Joseph Burg, Minister of 
Posts, both members of the National Religious Party, 
resigned from the Cabinet. Premier Ben-Gurion as- 
sumed the two portfolios. 

July 10: It was reported that immigration to Israel be- 
tween Jan. 1 and July 1, 1958 was 8,534, one of the 
lowest levels since the founding of the state. 

July 14: President Izhak Ben Zvi arrived in Amsterdam 
for a six-day tour of the Netherlands and Belgium. 
July 15: Premier Ben-Gurion won a parliamentary vote 
of confidence on the issue of the definition of a Jew. 
The Knesset, in a 59-40 rejection of a non-confidence 
vote, decided anyone who declared himself a Jew and 

does not practice any other religion is a Jew. 

July 16: Premier Ben-Gurion called the Cabinet into 
an emergency session to plan strategy for the current 
Middle East situation. 

July 17: Israel protested the British flight of planes over 
her territory to Jordan but then gave permission for 
them. 

July 18: Shimon Peres, Director-General of the Ministry 
of Defense, flew to Paris and Ambassador to the US, 
Abba Eban, returned to Washington. It was reported 
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that they went to request arms from the Western 
governments. 

July 20: Yugoslav Minister in Tel Aviv, Dragoje Djuric, 
cautioned Israel against any further involvement in the 
Western action in the Middle East. He expressed con- 
cern over the permission for Britain to fly planes to 
Jordan over Israeli territory. 

July 21: The Knesset agreed to postpone immediate de- 
bate of the current Arab crisis. Premier Ben-Gurion 
said that events in the Arab world had increased the 
threat of encirclement by Nasir. 

July 22: An Israeli official said that the transit of British 
planes across Israeli territory was becoming increasingly 
more embarrassing to Israel due to criticism both 
within and outside of the country. 

The government gave Stelian Perianu, Second Secre- 
tary of the Rumanian Embassy, three days to leave the 
country. He is accused of espionage. 

July 24: It was reported that Israel would expect to be 
represented at any UN summit meeting in which her 
interests were directly discussed. 

July 27: The West German government said if the Arab 
states were invited to a summit conference, Israel 
should also be included. 

July 28: Maariv newspaper reported that Premier Ben- 
Gurion had asked French Premier de Gaulle to support 
Israel's participation in a summit conference. 

July 29: Ben-Gurion told the Knesset that any effort by 
the major powers to truncate Israel’s territory would 
be resisted by armed force. 

July 31: US Under Secretary of State Robert Murphy 
met with Ben-Gurion. Mr. Murphy said they discussed 
many aspects of Middle Eastern problems; no conclu- 
sions were reached nor proposals offered. 

Two hundred convicts made a mass break from 
a northern prison. Sixty-six of the escapees were Arab 
infiltrators and terrorists. 

Aug. 1: Radio Moscow reported that the USSR protested 
to Israel about flights over Israeli territory by US and 
British planes. 

Aug. 3: It was reported that Israel banned the flight 
of US and British planes over her territory. 

Aug. 4: The government conceded that it had withdrawn 
permission for US and British planes to fly over its 
territory. 

Aug. 5: The government denied reports that the Soviet 
note of Aug. 1 was the determining factor in retract- 
ing permission for US and British flights. 

Foreign Minister Golda Meir met with French For- 
eign Minister Maurice Couve de Murville and later 
with Premier de Gaulle. The resulting communiqué 
said the two nations desired to see peace and stability 
in the Middle East. 

Aug. 6: The government canceled the ban on US flights. 
This did not apply to British planes. 

Eliahu Elath, Ambassador to London, conferred with 
Prime Minister Macmillan. It was reported that he 
asked for arms and a guarantee of Israel’s borders 
against direct or indirect aggression. 

Aug. 7: Moshe Dweik, who threw a bomb in the Knesset 
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on Oct. 29 injuring the Premier and Foreign Minister, 
was sentenced to fifteen years imprisonment. 
Aug. 9: Foreign Minister Golda Meir conferred with 
Italian Premier Fanfani in Rome. 
Aug. 12: In its response to the Soviet note of Aug. 1, the 
government said it allowed flights over its cerritory 
because the planes were entering Jordan at the request 
of the Jordanian government. It also said that peace 
could be insured in the Middle East if the USSR and 
other members of the UN respected the integrity and 
independence of nations in the region. 
Aug. 14: A government spokesman said that US President 
Eisenhower's general proposals in his UN speech were 
well received in Israel. As to the proposal to study the 
arms flow into the area, he said that Israel would do 
nothing that would weaken her defense capacity. 

Foreign Minister Golda Meir said an arms embargo 
in the Middle East at this time would be of benefit to 
the Arabs. 
Aug. 20: A trade agreement with Ghana was signed. 
Ghana will buy machinery and equipment for develop- 
ment projects, building materials, vehicles, chemicals 
and light industrial products. 

A $2,000,000 Bethsebee de Rothschild Foundation 
was formed to advance science in Israel. 
Aug. 25: Food retailers struck and demonstrated against 
the erection of supermarkets which would seriously 
affect their businesses. 

Mrs. Meir returned to Tel Aviv. 


Aug. 26: Levi Eshkol, Minister of Finance, said profit 
restrictions on foreign investors would soon be re- 
moved and foreigners would be allowed to take all 
their net profits out of the country. He also made 
these predictions for 1964: earnings from exports 
would total $400,000,000; the population would in- 
crease by 500,000; a tunnel and canal system to carry 
water from the Jordarc: to southern Israel would be 
complete; 40,000 new families would be settled on 
farms. 


Aug. 28: Grocers closed their shops in protest over the 
opening of one of the first supermarkets in Israel. 
Demonstrators rioted at the supermarket. 

The first track was laid for a railroad between 
Beersheba and Dimona which will eventually extend 
from Oran and Sodom to Elath. 

The British Foreign Office announced the closing 
of secret defense talks between Shimon Peres, Director- 
General of the Israeli Ministry of Defense and Foreign 
Office officials. 


Sept. 3: Ben-Gurion urged US Jews to use their influence 


to help Israel get new arms from the US. 

Sept. 8: The Knesset was called into special session to dis- 
cuss foreign policy. The motion for debate of foreign 
policy introduced by the Herut party was defeated 
by a vote of 61 to 37. 

Ben-Gurion said the objectives of Israeli foreign 
pvlicy are: the maintenance of the status quo in the 
Middle East; the increase of military preparedness; 
the winning of friends and peace with all peaceful 
nations. 
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Jordan 


(See also General, United Nations, Iraq, Israel, Palestine 
Problem, Saudi Arabia, United Arab Republic, Syria) 


July 1: It was reported that 12 Jordanian army officers 
were arrested for an attempted coup. 

July 2: The government denied that there had been 
an attempted army coup. 

July 3: Jordan suspended a 1956 criminal exchange agree- 
ment with Syria. 

July 7: The Federal Council ratified a hill regulating 
conditions in civil service. 

The Federal Foreign Ministry informed all govern- 
ments which had diplomatic relations with Jordan and 
Iraq that such representation would now be to the 
federal government. 

July 9: The Cabinet was increased by four. Ahmad 
Tarawnah was made Minister of Finance; ‘Ali al- 
Hindawi, Minister of Justice; Sama‘an Daud, Minister 
of Economy and Rashid Agha Nimr, Minister of Social 
Affairs. 

Five representatives of the National Chinese Muslim 
association arrived in Amman on a six-day good will 
mission. 

July 10: The manager of the Jordanian Phosphate Com- 
pany said Yugo Metal of Belgrade agreed to take ship- 
ments of phosphate via Aqaba rather than Beirut. 

July 12: It was reported that 60 army men were ar- 
rested in an attempt to smash an alleged plot against 
the King. 

July 13: The Minister of Education announced that the 
services of all the 50 Egyptian school teachers in Jor- 
dan would be terminated within the month. 

July 14: It was announced that King Husayn asked the 
US and Turkey for aid to meet the situation in Iraq. 

King Husayn assumed the powers of head of the 
Arab Union. 

July 15: Samir al-Rifa‘i was given the portfolios of the 
Foreign and Defense Ministries after the Iraqi republic 
named Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Defense. 

Dr. Ya‘qub Ziadin, former Communist deputy, was 
arrested at Ramallah. 

July 16: It was reported that the heads of state of Pak- 
istan, Iran and Turkey urged King Husayn to ask for 
American military aid. 

Jordan asked the US and Britain what their reply 
would be if military aid was formally requested. 

The King met with Premier al-Rifa‘i, other Cabinet 
members, Deputies, Senators and a number of former 
Premiers. 

King Husayn, in a broadcast to the Iraqi people, 
called on them to quell the revolution. 

Fawzi Mulki was appointed Royal Court Minister. 

The Middle East News Agency reported that Cabinet 
members Ibrahim Hashim, Sulayman Tuqan and 
Khulusi al-Khayri and Gen. Saddiq al-Shari, deputy 
commander of the Jordanian army, were arrested in 
Baghdad. 

The government asked the US to supply oil products 
that formerly came from Iraq. 
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July 17: The British Cabinet met in emergency session 
to consider an appeal from King Husayn for military 
aid. 

It was announced to Britain’s Commons that para- 
troopers were on their way to Jordan. 

Two battalions of British paratroopers were landed 
in Amman under cover of over 50 US jet planes. 

‘Abd al-Mun‘im Rifa‘i, Ambassador to London, said 
aid had also been requested from the US. 

Jordan complained to the Security Council over 
interference in her internal affairs by the UAR. 

July 18: Britain continued to land troops in Jordan. 

The US government announced that an airlift of 
petroleum products would be started to Jordan. 

July 19: King Husayn said he had asked for American 
troops and he expected them to arrive. 

July 20: Jordan broke all diplomatic ties with the UAR. 

The US airlift of petroleum products started. 

The US gave the government a check for $12,500,- 
000, $5,000,000 of which would help finance the 
transport of oil. 

Muhammad Salah Alyan, described as a “dangerous 
Communist,” was arrested in Amman. 

July 21: The Jordanian Embassy in Teheran claimed it 
represented the Arab Federal State. 

July 22: British Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd told the 
House of Commons that the first priority of the Brit- 
ish intervention, of foiling a coup organized outside 
the country, was achieved. 

The government reported the “murder” of Ibra- 
him Hashim, Deputy Premier of the Arab Union, and 
Sulayman Tuqan, Defense Minister of the Union, in 
Baghdad. Five other Jordanians in Baghdad were re- 
ported missing. 

A royal decree was issued making an attempt on the 
King’s life or an attempt to overthrow the government 
punishable by death. 

July 23: King Husayn, in an interview, said the Iraqi 
insurgents “must be punished.” 

The death of Khulusi Khayri, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs in the Arab Federation government, 
was announced. He was in Baghdad at the time of the 
revolution. 

A 12,000 ton oil tanker arrived at Aqaba. 

July 24: Gen. Saddiq al-Shari and seven officers of his 
staff arrived in Amman from Baghdad. Gen. al-Shari 
reported that Khulusi Khayri, who was reported to be 
dead, was alive but hospitalized. 

The government announced it would not allow 
Egyptian passenger planes to fly over Jordan. 

July 25: King Husayn, in an interview, said he thought 
the new Iraqi government had every intention of stop- 
ping the flow of oil to Europe. 

July 27: The government announced that the British 
troops would leave Jordan as soon as the UN took 
steps to stabilize the Middle East. 

An army unit clashed with and captured eight in- 
filerators near the Syrian border. It was announced that 
their nationality was being investigated. 


July 28: The US government announced that a ship- 
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ment of 2,000 tons of surplus flour was being sent to 
Jordan for free distribution. 

The US agreed to furnish the British troops in 
Jordan with supplies. 

July 29: Two explosions took place in Amman. There 
were no casualties. 

A military spokesman said the army found large 
quantities of arms and ammunition secretly stored 
near the Syrian border. 

July 30: A US press service reported that censorship was 
tight and capricious in Jordan. Telephone conversations 
with persons outside the country were also monitored. 

Robert Murphy, US Under Secretary of State, met 
with King Husayn. He later conferred with Premier 
al-Rifa‘i. 

July 31: King Husayn told loyal tribal leaders from the 
north that he was ready to sacrifice his life for his 
country. 

Aug. 1: It was reported that the British army had been 
moving armored equipment into Aqaba, on its way 
to Amman, for the last few days. 

Aug. 2: King Husayn decreed that the Arab Federal 
State had ceased to exist. 

Fawzi al-Mulki was replaced by Hazza‘ Majali as 
Court Minister. 

It was announced that West Germany had agreed 
to grant aid to Jordan for development. 

A bomb exploded in the offices of the Jordan De- 
velopment Board. A man and woman were arrested as 
suspects. 

The British began landing 1,500 men to augment the 
2,000 man contingent in Amman. 

Aug. 3: Twenty-seven men went on trial on charges 
of having entered from Syria with arms and explosives 
to overthrow the government. 

The Israeli ban on the airlift of supplies over her 
territory left Aqaba as the only means of supplying 
the British troops. 

Gen. Habis al-Majali was appointed Chief of Staff. 

All Iraqi assets were frozen. 

Aug. 4: The Syrian frontier was closed and telephone and 
telegraph communications between Jordan and Syria 
suspended. 

Two American railroad experts arrived in Amman 
to help reorganize the national railway administration. 

The Ministry of Economy claimed that oil fuel sup- 
plies through Aqaba were sufficient for the country. 

Ang. 5: Gasoline and diesel fuel were rationed in Am- 
man. 

Aug. 6: The airlift to Jordan was resumed after Israel 
lifted its ban on flights over Israeli territory. 

An amended electoral law, allowing for a parliament 
of 50 members, was ratified. 

Ninety Jordanian trucks stranded in Syria and 30 
Syrian trucks in Jordan were allowed to return to their 
countries. The frontier was then closed again. 

Aug. 7: The British moved a battalion of troops into 
Jordan to protect the supply line between Aqaba and 
Amman. 

The government started the East Ghor Canal De- 


velopment program. 
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The government announced the arrest of 20 persons 
accused of terrorism. 

Aug. 8: The government complained to the UN Security 
Council that infiltrators from Syria and Egypt were 
entering the country. 

Two wanted Communists were arrested in Ramallah. 

It was announced that the funds of the Iraqi 
Rafidain Bank in Jordan had been put under the di- 
rect control of the Jordanian government. 

Aug. 9: The US government advised dependents of Amer- 
icans in Jordan to leave the country. 

The King gave Jordanian citizenship to Gen. Baha 
al-din Nuri, former Iraqi Ambassador in Amman. 

The US government released $3,830,000 to Jordan 
to cover immediate expenses. 

The Minister of Economy conferred with represent- 
atives of fuel dealers on the possibility of buying a 
floating oil tank to store fuel brought in at Aqaba. 

Aug. 10: King Husayn called Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir the 
“main agent of Communism in the Middle East.” 

The government blamed members of the Lebanese 
opposition and the Syrian Army Intelligence for ter- 
rorist activities in Jordan. 

Aug. 11: A delegation headed by ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Rifa‘i 
left for the UN emergency session. 

Aug. 12: The head of Jordan’s permanent delegation to 
the UN, Baha al-din Tuqan, was recalled because of a 
policy disagreement. 

Thirteen men were sentenced to death for smug- 
gling arms from Syria to start a revolt. Eight were 
sentenced to 15 years imprisonment, two were given 
five years and two a life sentence. The sentences must 
be confirmed by the military governor. 

‘Aug. 13: The trial of Nadia Salti, Istfan Theodor, Basil 
Hamati, Ahmad Muhammad Ibrahim and Hamid 
Tawfiq Sammur on charges of bombing the Develop- 
ment Board offices, the British Counsel building and 
attempting to bomb the USIA office, opened. 

The government lifted censorship that was imposed 
on July 14 on outgoing reports. 

The UN Children’s Fund director recommended an 
allocation of $270,000 for emergency aid to destitute 
mothers and children in Jordanian border villages. 

Aug. 14: Premier al-Rifa‘i said if the UN failed to take 
practical steps to guarantee the sovereignty of Jordan 
the country would have reason to take whatever steps 
it felt necessary to protect itself. He also said that 
President Eisenhower's UN speech showed a real under- 
standing of the Middle East. 

Istfan Theodor, on trial for terrorism, said he was 
coerced by Mustafa Baidoun, ringleader of a terrorist 
organization in Beirut. 

Heavily armed Jordanian troops moved into Amman 
to reinforce the troops there. 

Aug. 15: Army and police units searched three UN 
refugee camps and confiscated some weapons. Unofficial 
reports said 142 persons were held for questioning. 

Aug. 16: General Sir Roger Bowler, Commander in Chief 
of British Middle East land forces, arrived in Ammam 
from Cyprus. 





Sharif Sharaf, former Jordanian Minister in Karachi, 
was granted political asylum in Cairo. 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman Khalifah, leader of the 
Jordanian Muslim Brotherhood, was arrested. 

Aug. 17: It was reported that Air France would resume 
flights to Amman. 

Aug. 18: The British Foreign Office denied reports that 
Britain and the US were contemplating the abdication 
of King Husayn. 

It was announced that the government refused per- 
mission to the Eagle Aviation Company to fly between 
Cyprus and Amman via Lydda, Israel. 

Parliament met in special session. It was agreed to 
amend the constitution to bring it back to the pre- 
Arab Federation constitution. 

Thirty-six Jordanians living in Iraq who were ex- 
pelled were found wandering in the desert near the 
border. 

The Army Chief of Staff confirmed the death sen- 
tence for 15 men accused of smuggling arms from 
Syria. 

The prosecutor in the trial of five people accused of 
terrorist bombings asked the death sentence for three. 

Aug. 19: Security forces seized a quantity of arms at 
Hawara village near the Syrian border. 

The World Health Organization appropriated $108,- 
042 for health projects in Jordan, the Minister of 
Health announced. 

Aug. 20: The Cabinet decided to withdraw Jordanian 
nationality from Sharif Sharaf who was granted polit- 
ical asylum in Cairo. 

The House of Notables approved the amended con- 
stitution and electoral law that were approved by the 
lower house on Aug. 18. 

Ang. 21: Istfan Theodor and Ahmad Muhammad Ibra- 
him were sentenced to death for terrorism. Basil 
Hamati, Hamid Tawfiq Sammur and Nadia al-Salti 
were sentenced to 15, 10 and seven and a half year 
imprisonment. 

King Husayn, in a press conference, said the Jor- 
danian army was capable of defending Jordan if there 
was sufficient military and financial aid. 

The King received about 90 shaykhs and headmen 
from the north and promised to consider their plea 
to give clemency to 13 men sentenced to death for 
arms smuggling. 

The British landed six field guns at Aqaba, the first 
artillery to be brought ashore. 

Aug. 22: The government ordered the official radio sta- 
tion to stop attacks on other Arab states. 

Aug. 23: Premier al-Rifa‘i said he welcomed the UN 
Arab resolution and that he was prepared to meet 
President Nasir for personal negotiations. 

Aug. 25: Two trains carrying transit goods arrived in 
Amman from Damascus. Syrian authorities would not 
allow the goods to be transported by roads. 

Aug. 26: A British Foreign Office spokesman said it 
was premature to speculate on the date British troops 
might leave Jordan. 

The senter:cc of Nadia al-Salti was commuted to 
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one year’s imprisonment by the Commander in Chief 
of the Army. 

The American Embassy said that $5 dependents had 
left Jordan. 

Aug. 27: Dag Hammarskjéld arrived in Amman and 
conferred with the King and the Premier. 

The government expelled US newsman Reinhold 
Ensz “for publishing reports liable to harm the situ- 
ation.” 

It was announced that state land would be distrib- 
uted to landless farmers. 

Aug. 28: Mr. Hammarskjéld continued his talk with 
government officials. 

About 35 detainees from the Nablus areas were 
released. Security forces were ordered not to detain 
suspects for more than three days. 

Aug. 29: A joint communiqué issued at the end of Mr. 
Haimmarskjild’s visit said he agreed with the Jor- 
danian government that UN troops or observers would 
not settle the problems between Jordan and its neigh- 
bors. 

Aug. 30: A group of eight Bedouins from Sinai were 
caught at Wadi al-Yotm transporting explosives. 

Archbishop Tiran Nersoyan, Patriarch of the Ar- 
menian Orthodox Church in Jordan, was expelled from 
the country. 

Aug. 31: Brian Wright, correspondent for the London 
Daily Telegraph, was expelled from the country. 

A new Amman-Jerusalem road was opened to traffic 
on the completion of a bridge over the Jordan. 

Forty Jordanian road tankers, held in Iraq since 
July 14, arrived in Amman. 

Sept. 1: The King approved the Cabinet's decision to 
replace Baha al-din Tugan as permanent delegate to 
the UN. 

Sept. 4: The British government agreed that an annual 
payment of £500,000 from Jordan for British stores 
and installations would be deferred for six years. 

Sept. 6: The Minister of Interior announced that a list 
of all persons detained under martial law was given 
to the Cabinet to expedite releases and trials. 

Sept. 7: The Council of Ministers decided to grant loans 
to farmers for drought damage. 

The US Chargé d’Affaires, Thomas Wright, con- 
ferred with the Premier on the subject of American 
financial aid to Jordan. 

Sept. 8: A contract was signed between the Dome of the 
Holy Rock Repair Committee and a representative of 
Shaykh Bin Ladin of Saudi Arabia for repairs totaling 
276,990 dinars. 

Dag Hammarskjéld arrived in Amman and con- 
ferred with King Husayn. 

Sept. 9: Mr. Hammarskjéld conferred with government 
officials before leaving for Beirut. 

‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Rifa‘i was appointed head of 
the UN delegation. 

Sept. 13: Representatives of fuel companies completed a 
draft agreement to form a consortium to organize 
the import and distribution of fuel. 

Sept. 14: The British Foreign Office announced it would 
grant Jordan £1,000,000 to help balance the budget. 
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d ure for mem- 


The government ed its c 
bership in the UN Trusteeship Council. 

Discussions opened in Amman with representatives 
of MIDEC on a proposed loan for the Jordanian Phos- 
phate Company. 


Aid 





Kashmir 


July 2: President Mirza and Prime Minister Khan Noon 
of Pakistan attended a special Cabinet meeting on the 
Kashmir Liberation Movement. 

July 4: Pakistani police stopped demonstrators of the 
Kashmir Liberation Movement from crossing the 
cease-fire line into Kashmir. 

President Mirza, Prime Minister Khan Noon, West 
Pakistar. Chief Minister Qizilbash, Gen. Ayub Khan and 
the West Pakistan Governor met to discuss the Lib- 
eration Movement. It was understood that the meeting 
endorsed the official policy of refusing to let the vol- 
unteers cross the cease-fire line. 

July 6: India sent a letter to the President of the UN 
Security Council charging that the Pakistan letter on 
Kashmir of June 19 contained “major misrepresenta- 
tions.” 

July 9: The Pakistan government announced new meas- 
ures to prevent the crossing of the cease-fire line. 

July 15: Pakistan sent a letter to the Security Council 
regarding current developments on Kashmir. 

Aug. 10: The Pakistan Muslim League supported the 
Kashmir Liberation Movement and demanded the im- 
mediate release of Chaudhry Ghulam Abbas, its 
founder. 

Aug. 15; India sent a letter to the Security Council re- 
garding Kashmir. 

Aug. 18: India sent another letter to the Security Coun- 
cil. 

Aug. 24: The All-Parties Kashmir Conference in Lahore 
called upon Pakistan to prepare for a Jedah to free 
Kashmir. 

Aug. 27: A Pakistan letter to the Security Council re- 
ferring to the Indian letter of Aug. 18 said India’s 
behavior was highly provocative. 

Sept. 1: Pakistan’s Prime Minister Khan Noon announced 
in the National Assembly that he would call an All- 
Party Conference on Kashmir. 

Sept. 10: Pakistan sent a letter to the Security Council 
referring to the Indian letter of Aug. 15. It said that 
no evidence has been put forth to contradict the ac- 
count of the rise of the Kashmir Liberation Movement 
given by Pakistan. 


Lebanon 


(See also General, United Nations, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Turkey, United Arab Republic, Syria) 


July 1: The government recaptured Ainab from the 
forces of Kamal Jumblatt. 

Fighting was reported in Tripoli, at Dahr al-Moghr 

and Daatour in the north and in Tyre in the south. 
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Kamal Jumblatt said if there was any Western 
military intervention the insurgents would accept for- 
eign volunteers. 

President Sham‘un said the rebel drive towards the 
Beirut airport was part of an all-out attempt to over- 
throw the government. He predicted a government 
offensive in the next week that would be coordinated 
with an attack on Tripoli. 

President Sham‘un conferred separately with the 


American and British Ambassadors. 

US Secretary of State Dulles said that the UN 
observers in Lebanon may be slowing down or even 
stopping infiltration from Syria. 

Chairman of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. 
Nathan Twining, said the US was ready to send troops 
if the situation called for it. 


July 2: The rebels in El Mina asked for a cease-fire. The 
government held Ainab and sporadic firing was re- 
ported in Beirut. 

The Foreign Ministry handed copies of a note to 
diplomatic envoys in Beirut accusing the UAR of 
using the Letanese rebels as a means to obtain its ends. 

It was reported that President Sham‘un told the 
US and British Ambassadors that the revolt was or- 
ganized from outside. The Ambassadors said their 
governments were determined to help preserve the 
independence of Lebanon. 

The American Friends Service Committee approved 
a $3,000 grant to meet emergency needs among Chris- 
tian and Muslim groups in Lebanon. 

July 3: While the truce at El Mina still held forth, fight- 
ing continued in the barricaded part of Tripoli and 
in the surrounding hills. 

At Ainab, government troops and partisans defeated 
a rebel drive and kept the town. 

UN observers said Kamal Jumblatt and Rashid 
Karami had given assurances that observers may move 
about freely in territories under their control. 

UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld said there was 
now no evidence of mass infiltration of men and 

eapons into Leb 

A Lebanese government spokesman disputed Mr. 
Hammarskjéld’s statement and said that the rebels 
were supported by 3,000 Egyptians, Syrians and Pal- 
estinians from Gaza armed with 36,000 fire arms, 
machine guns and heavy mortar. 





July 4: The UN observer group, reporting to the Secu- 
rity Council, said there was no evidence of Syrian in- 
filtration as charged. 

Government forces moved from Ainab and Sar- 
ahmoun and struck Druze rebels at Kabr al-Shamoun. 
The rebels were driven back into the Shuf mountains. 

The government declared six UAR diplomats per- 
sona non grata and gave them forty-eight hours to 
leave the country. 

Bombings took place in Beirut and clashes occurred 
in Tripoli, the Kubba area and Jebel Torbul. 


July 5: Galo Plaza Lasso, head of the UN observer team, 
termed the Lebanese conflict a “civil war.” 
The center of Beirut was the scene of heavy small 
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arms fire. The Council of Ministers was unable to 
hold a meeting due to the fighting. 

Rashid Karami said he refused an offer of a truce 
in Abu Samra. 

Emile Bustani called for the immediate resignation 
of the government and the appointment of a new 
president to settle the dispute. The new government, 
he said, should depend on the Lebanese economy, dis- 
pensing with outside aid and should join with no 
Arab or international group. 


July 6: Firing was reported in Beirut and Tripoli. 


A government spokesman said there was no hope 
for a compromise. 


July 7: The Muslim countries of the Baghdad Pact were 


reported to have pledged their support to President 
Sham‘un. 

Dr. Charles Malik said his government took “strong 
exception” to the report of the UN observers. Dr. 
Malik included radio broadcasts in his definition of 
“intervention.” 

Sa’ib Salam accused the US of “gunboat diplo- 
macy” for its support of the government. 

The International Red Cross announced it had sup- 
plied medical equipment and blood plasma to the 
Lebanese Red Cross and the rebels. 

A government source said the bodies of two men 
killed at Shimlan were those of an Egyptian and a 
Syrian. 


July 8: The government, in its official commentary on 


the UN observers report, said the conclusions drawn 
were either inconclusive, misleading or unwarranted. 
The government charged that the UAR had continued 
its “massive intervention” since the arrival of the 
observers in Lebanon. 

A bomb exploded in the ABC department store, 
killing two and hospitalizing 36. The explosion was 
the largest in Beirut since the beginning of the revolt. 


July 9: The Belgian Consul General for Damascus, Louis 


de San, arrested on May 10 for smuggling arms, was 
brought to trial. He claimed diplomatic immunity and 
the court was adjourned pending a defense appeal to 
a higher court on the question. 
Sporadic firing was reported in Beirut and Tripoli. 
President Sham‘un said he would definitely leave 
office at the end of his term. 


July 10: Sporadic shooting continued in Beirut. Fighting 


was reported in and around Tripoli and the Sidon- 
Beirut railway was damaged by an explosion at Sidon. 

Sa’ib Salam said the opposition would call off the 
revolt as soon as President Sham‘un resigned. 

About 17 members of the Chamber of Deputies met 
to discuss the election due on July 24. 

Finance Minister Pierre Eddé said the government’s 
financial position was sound and the treasury would 
continue to face its commitments without inflation. 

Lt. Col. S$. M. Mollersward, in charge of the UN ob- 
servers at Shtoura, said that Tawfiq Haidar, head of the 
opposition’ in the north-east, had originally let the 
UN team go deep into his territory but now requested 
that they stay out. 
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July 11: US Ambassador McClintock reaffirmed the US 
pledge to support the Lebanese government. 

Shootings and explosions continued in Beirut and 
Tripoli. 

July 12: It was reported that the US informed Lebanon 
that it was ready to consider favorably requests for 
financial help to rebuild the economy. 

UN observers gained access to the border con- 
trolled by Sabri Hamadi, which means all the borders 
were open to the UN. 

Sa’ib Salam accused the US Ambassador of meddling 
with the internal affairs of Lebanon. 

The USSR accused the US and other Western pow- 
ers of planting Russian guns in the hands of the 
Lebanese rebels. 

Firing in the Place de Canons in Beirut was the 
heaviest there since the crisis began. 

July 13: Sa’ib Salam said that any meeting of the 
Chamber of Deputies in the present circumstances 
would have no effect on the revolt. 

July 14: The British Embassy encouraged families of 
the British community to leave. American families 
who remained were urged to leave at once. 

July 15: About 3,600 US Marines landed near Beirut 
during the afternoon. 

US President Eisenhower said he sent 5,000 Marines 
to defend the sovereignty and independence of Leb- 
anon following an appeal by President Sham‘un. 

President Sham‘un, in a broadcast to the nation, 
said that he had exhausted all other resources before 
asking for direct armed support. He said requests to 
the UN and Arab League were not effective. 

USSR news agency Tass called the Marine landing 
an “open act of aggression.” 

Yugoslavia warned that the landing threatened a 
new world war. 

France said it would come to the support of the US 
only if the US action was insufficient to safeguard 
Western interests and preserve the independence of 
Lebanon. 

Ambassador Randolph W. Burgess, US representative 
to NATO, reported on the landings to the emergency 
session of the Permanent Council. 

Italy called for an immediate meeting of the NATO 
Council. Premier Fanfani did not specify the Council 
of Permanent Representatives or that of the Foreign 
Ministers. 

US naval, air and army units were ordered into 
“improved readiness positions” in support of the 
Marines. 





July 16: Marines marched into downtown Beirut in 
small numbers. The Beirut Airport was opened to 
civil traffic. 

Admiral Holloway, commander of the US forces, 
met with General Shihab. He said that the Marine 
mission was to insure the safety of the port area and 
of the airport, and of the communications between 
the two. 

There was continued small-arms fire in Beirut. 

US President Eisenhower sent Under Secretary of 
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State Robert Murphy to Lebanon as his special political 
representative. 

The UN observers group issued a statement saying 
they would not establish any contact or working rela- 
tionship with the US forces. 

More US forces were moved into the area. Airlifts 
were working from the US to West Germany to 
Adana, Turkey. 

The Permanent Council of NATO endorsed the US 
dispatch of troops. 

Red China, the USSR, Ghana, Japan and India 
disapproved of the landings. 

The Muslim members of the Baghdad Pact, Tur- 
key, Iran and Pakistan, endorsed the American move. 

The US State Department submitted intelligence 
reports to the House Foreign Affairs and Senate For- 
eign Relations Committees showing military inter- 
vention by the UAR in the Lebanese strife. The 
reports were from a variety of sources and included 
no evaluation of their reliability. 

‘Adil ‘Usayran, Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies, 
sent telegrams to the US President, Secretary of State, 
UN Secretary General and President of the Security 
Council stating that the sole authority which represents 
the will of the Lebanese people is the Chamber of Dep- 
uties and he, on behalf of the Chamber, protests against 
the US troops landing in Leb as a violation of the 
country’s independence and sovereignty. 

Emile Bustani issued a statement which he said was 
signed by four other deputies—Jamil Makkawi, Nicola 
Salim, Salim Lahhud and Jean ‘Aziz—stating that 
foreign troops on Lebanese soil, no matter what their 
purpose or nationality, should be sent out. 

The Prime Minister called on men who had re- 
ceived arms from Syrian army intelligence to sur- 
render them and they would be treated justly. 

July 17: The UN observers group called for more men 
to patrol the borders, all of which they had access to. 

Robert Murphy arrived in Beirut to do “everything 
possible to restore peace and tranquillity in Lebanon 
and to assist the government of President Sham‘un in 
so doing.” 

The American Embassy said snipers fired on a num- 
ber of Marines on July 16. The fire was returned but 
no casualties were reported. 

Street shooting was resumed in Beirut. 

Russians marched on the US Embassy in Moscow 
and great crowds in Peking condemned the US land- 
ings. 

July 18: Robert Murphy met with Gen. Shihab, Prime 
Minister al-Sulh and the Speaker of the Chamber 
of Deputies. The substance of the talks was not dis- 
closed. 

The US Sixth Fleet was reported to be in the East- 
ern Mediterranean in full force. Forty-nine ships are 
in the Beirut area. 

Additions to the US Marines raised the total force 
in Lebanon to about 6,200. 

The Beirut daily newspaper Le Jour announced it 
would suspend publication indefinitely since there was 
no freedom of the press due to the civil war. 
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July 19: The Belgian Consul General in Damascus was July 23: ‘Adil ‘Usayran notified the Chamber of Depu- 


sentenced to death on the charge of smuggling arms. 
An appeal would be made. 

About 1,600 paratroopers arrived in Lebanon, bring- 
ing the total US force to about 10,000. 

President Eisenhower, in a radio broadcast, said the 
troops would be withdrawn as soon as the independ- 
ence and integrity of Lebanon were secure. 

Small-arms fire continued at night in some sections 
of Beirut. 

July 20: Robert Murphy conferred with Ambassador 
McClintock and Msgr. Paul Ma‘ushi. 

‘Abd al-Hamid Ghalib, UAR Ambassador to Beirut, 
was declared persona non grata because he was reported 
to be continuing to meet with opposition leaders. 

A contingent of 1,400 American troops arrived 
from Turkey. 

Sa’ib Salam was reported to have said that he would 
call for volunteers from the USSR and UAR if US 
forces tried to enter rebel territory. 

Rear Admiral George Anderson, commander of the 
US Sixth Fleet Carrier Force, said seven of his planes 
were damaged by small-arms fire during the last few 
days. 

Intermittent firing and explosions were reported in 
Beirut; firing in Tyre continued throughout the day. 
July 21: Robert Murphy met with Husayn al-‘Uwayni, 
‘Abdallah al-Yafi, and Henri Fir'awn. He later con- 
ferred with Msgr. Antoine al-Abdal, Bishop of Tripoli. 

Henri Fir'awn conferred with ‘Adil ‘Usayran and 
Sa’ib Salam. 

Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies ‘Usayran said 
he expected the crisis to be ended in a few days since 
the main issue is the election of a new president. 

President Sham‘un met with the US and Turkish 
Ambassadors. 

The US Air Force dropped a million leaflets through- 
out the country explaining why American forces were 
in Lebanon. 

The UN observers group said that the work of the 
mission had been abruptly curtailed by the Marine 
landings but was now back to normal. 

The US Embassy in Beirut said that all combat units 
had atomic capability. 

Prime Minister of Ghana, Kwame Nkrumah, said 
a UN force should replace US troops in Lebanon. Then 
a general election should be held under UN supervision 
and that Lebanon should have a neutral status under 
international guarantee. 

Small arms fire and explosions cor.tinued in Beirut 
during the night. 

July 22: The Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies an- 
nounced that the meeting of the Chamber due on 
July 24 was postponed indefinitely. 

The US Air Force aid rebels continued to shoot at 
planes with small arms. 

Robert Murphy met with the Greek Orthodox Pri- 
mate and the Greek Catholic Bishop of Beirut. 

Opposition sources were reported to have said that 
Mr. Murphy did not show that his government sup- 
ported any particular candidate for the presidency. 


ties that it would meet on July 31 to elect a new pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Murphy conferred with Phalange leader Pierre 
Jumayil. 

The UAR Ambassador was notified that he had 
three days to leave the country. 

Small arms fire continued in Beirut at night. 


July 24: Foreign Minister Malik said that infiltration of 


men and arms from the UAR continued and the 
radio and press campaign was “worse than before, if 
anything.” 

President Sham‘un said that he hoped the US troops 
would start to leave Lebanon in one month. 

The US Embassy in Beirut reported that the current 
crisis “has resulted in a general paralysis of economic 
life” in Lebanon. 

An official source in Damascus said Syrian anti-air- 
craft guns downed an unidentified jet which was over 
Syrian territory. It crashed in Lebanon. 

President Sham‘un conferred with Mr. Murphy and 
the US Ambassador. 

Sa’ib Salam accused the US Ambassador of adding 
to the crisis. He accused the US government of lead- 
ing the world to the brink of war. 

Misr Airways suspended its daily service between 
Cairo and Beirut. 


July 25: Sa’ib Salam said that the opposition would not 


permit presidential elections to be held as long as 
President Sham‘un was in power and foreign troops 
in Lebanon. 

Robert Murphy visited President Sham‘un, Secre- 
tary-General of the Foreign Ministry Victor Khuri, 
and Kamal Jumblatt. 

‘Adil ‘Usayran said efforts to agree on a candidate 
for the presidency had gone a long way towards suc- 
cess. 

The industrialist and merchants associations an- 
nounced that their businesses would close for three days 
from Aug. 1 if a president is not elected on July 31. 

UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld asked Leb- 
anon’s consent to expand the functions of the UN 
observers. He would like to increase the team to 200 
and use 1,000 foot soldiers to watch the borders. 

Marine and army landings were r d, putting 
reserves ashore. This was announced to be the comple- 
tion of the build-up of forces. 

Sidney Smith, Canadian Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, proposed that Lebanon be neutralized. 
He said British and US reactions to the plan were 
favorable. 

A clash between rebels and pro-government civilians 
took place in Beirut. Three were killed. 

Firing resumed in Tripoli after a lull of several days. 





July 26: Mr. Murphy again met with President Sham‘un. 


Fighting around the Post Office Building in Beirut 
was reported to be the heaviest in the city since the 
beginning of the crisis. 

It was officially announced that more US forces were 
on their way to Lebanon. It was not decided if they 
would be put ashore. 
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Robert Murphy said he believed a president would 
be elected within the next few days and order would 
be quickly restored. 

July 27: It was reported that President Sham‘un sent a 
letter to President Eisenhower on July 21 expressing 
his thanks for US assistance. 

Beirut was calm after the fighting yesterday. Explo- 
sions were reported in Tripoli and Shtawra, near the 
Syrian border. 

July 28: General Fuad Shihab agreed to run for president. 

The UN observers requested 400 more men to help 
watch the border. 

Heavy shooting took place near the government 
headquarters in Beirut at mid-day. 

July 29: An attempt on the life of Premier Sami al- 
Sulh failed. Six were killed as an explosion went off 
as the Premier’s car was passing. 

Kamal Jumblatt warned that agreement by the 
Chamber of Deputies on a new president would not 
bring peace unless it was coupled with the immediate 
withdrawal of US troops. 

The Chamber of Deputies issued a ruling granting 
immunity to deputies for 48 hours before and after 
the election. 

Premier al-Sulh told a cabinet meeting that he would 
not attend the election meeting if it “were to be held 
in an atmosphere of terrorism.” 

The UN observer group said it established an out- 
station at Hermel and one at al-Kas, near the Syrian 
border. These posts allow them now to watch all the 
main roads that lead into the forth-eastern corner of 
Lebanon from Syria. 
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Minister of General Planning, Joseph Shader, was ap- 
pointed in his place. 

American troop reinforcements began landing. There 
were 1,800 troops on the ships that began unloading. 

Four-man patrols of two Lebanese and two Amer- 
icans began regular duty in Beirut to promote friendly 
relations. 

The government recognized the government of Iraq. 

The addition of eleven UN observers brought the 
number in the group to 157. 

One person was killed and 16 injured when two 
bombs were exploded in Riad al-Sulh Square, Beirut. 


Aug. 2: Security forces were reported to have begun dis- 


arming civilian partisans of the government in Beirut. 

It was reported that Kamal Jumblatt ordered his 
men to turn in their arms. 

The Cabinet met with President Sham‘un presiding. 
It was reported that the members decided not to resign. 

Sa’ib Salam met with Gen. Shihab and declared that 
he was well satisfied with their talk. 

‘Adil ‘Usayran said there was the possibility that a 
caretaker Cabinet would be formed for the duration of 
President Sham‘un’s term. 

US forces continued to land. When they are ashore 
the total US force will be around 13,000. 

Ambassador McClintock said the present situation 
was better than at any time since May 10, when the 
revolt broke out. 

A US Army man was killed when snipers fired on 
the truck in which he was riding on the outskirts of 
Beirut. 


Aug. 3: Discussions among political leaders continued in 
an effort to bring stability to the country. 
The US continued to land reinforcements. 


Aug. 4: President-elect Shihab, in his first broadcast, said 


July 30: Robert Murphy left Beirut for Amman after 
conferring with General Shihab. 
Opposition sources were reported to support Shihab 


and said they would attend the election meeting of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Large numbers of Lebanese troops were deployed 
around the parliamentary building to guard against 
any coup to prevent elections. 

A curfew went into effect from 8:00 PM until fur- 

ther notice. 
July 31: During the morning opposition deputies and 
leaders met with Sa’ib Salam. Among them were Sabri 
Hamadi, Shafiq Murtadad, ‘Abd al-Karim Kaddur and 
Rashid Karami. 

General Fuad Shihab was elected President by a 48 
to 7 vote of the Chamber of Deputies. His only op- 
ponent was Raymond Eddé. 

Gunfire in the Basta indicated rejoicing by the oppo- 
sition. The government ordered a twenty-one-gun 
salute. 

US Secretary of State Dulles said US troops would 
be withdrawn as soon as the Lebanese government re- 
quested it. 

The UN observers, in a report to the Security Coun- 
cil, said that any arms smuggling from Syria “cannot 
be on anything more than a limited scale and is 
largely confined to small arms and ammunition.” 


Aug. 1: Pierre Eddé, Finance Minister, resigned. The 


his first aim was to rid Lebanon of foreign troops. He 
stressed the importance of bringing unity back to the 
country. 

The US started landing 75 tanks. 

A military court began hearing an appeal by the 
Belgian Consul General to Damascus who was sen- 
tenced to death on July 19. 

US Under Secretary of State Robert Murphy talked 
with Gen. Shihab, President Sham‘un and Sa’ib Salam. 

The building of the pro-government newspaper 
Le Soir was set on fire and severely damaged. 

Rashid Karami ordered a cease-fire in the Tripoli 
area. 

Supporters of Kamal Jumblatt and Na‘im Mughab- 
ghab clashed in the Shuf. 

The Foreign Ministry announced that both President 
Sham‘un and Gen. Shihab supported the candidacy of 
Dr. Malik for President of the UN General Assembly. 


Aug. 5: A military court commuted the death sentence 


of Louis de San, Belgian Consul General in Damascus, 
to 20 years imprisonment. 

A US spokesman said 14,300 troops were in Leb- 
anon. He said the day’s landings concluded the overall 
troop movements. 

Gen. Shihab sent a message to President Eisenhower 
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assuring him that he would “do everything possible 
to maintain the traditional friendship” between the 
US and Lebanon. 

Robert Murphy said he discussed the issue of troop 
withdrawals with Gen. Shihab but said it was impos- 
sible to tell when the withdrawal would begin. 

It was reported that the government placed its res- 
ignation at the disposal of President Sham‘un. 


Aug. 6: President Sham‘un conferred with Gen. Shihab 
and ‘Adil ‘Usayran. It was reported that they discussed 
the possibility of a caretaker government. 

The Cabinet decided to pay i diate comp ion 
to those whose property was damaged or destroyed 
during the crisis. 





Aug. 7: Lebanese security forces were instructed to con- 
fiscate arms carried by individuals whether or not 
they were licensed. 

Premier al-Sulh directed all government employees to 
return to work. 


Aug. 8: A US spokesman said troops were being moved 
from Lebanon to Turkey but emphasized that it did 
not constitute a withdrawal. 

It was officially announced that the road between 
Tripoli and Akkar, closed since the beginning of the 
disturbances, was now open. 

Aug. 9: Two thousand US troops got liberty in Beirut. 
They were confined to the coastal area and warned to 
avoid the Basta and its perimeter. 

The first shipment of US wheat arrived. It is part 
of a 65,000 tons sold to Lebanon against local cur- 
rency. 

General Odd Bull, Chief of Staff of the UN ob- 
servers, appointed Col. Justin MacCarthy of Ireland his 
deputy chief of staff. 

Minister of Justice Bashir al-Awar tendered his 
resignation. 

Aug. 10: Ahmad Hammud, a leader of the Syrian Social 
National Party, was found dead along with two com- 
panions near the Syrian border. 


Aug. 11: Fifteen hundred Lebanese from Tripoli who 
fled during the rebellion returned from Syria. 

The government formally received 5,500 tons of 
wheat sent from the US. 

Fighting was reported in the Rashaya district be- 
tween rebels and Syrian Social Nationalists. 

Aug. 12: The American military « d ed 
that one batallion of Marines would begin withdrawal 
on Aug. 13. 

The Council of Ministers decided that Dr. Malik 
should represent Lebanon at the special meeting of 
the UN General Assembly. 

Lebanese army units arrested a number of armed 
men in the Bekaa district and confiscated a number of 
arms. 





Aug. 13: The Industrialists’ Association requested the 
government to refrain from paying any compensation 
to the victims of the revolution before indemnifying 
industrialists. 

It was reported that Foreign Minister Malik did not 
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leave for the UN session on schedule because the oppo- 
sition refused to name delegates to accompany him. 

Marines began leaving Beirut. 

Izvestia said the US token withdrawal was a “hypo- 
critical gesture which does not change anything in 
the essence of the American occupation.” 

Aug. 14: Dr. Charles Malik left for the UN session. 

Opposition leaders who threatened to send a 
“shadow” delegation to the UN were refused exit 
permits. 

Aug. 15: Three persons were killed and 10 injured when 
a bomb exploded in Marrad Street, Beirut. Police also 
discovered a case of explosives near the Place de Canons. 

The Second Battalion, First Regiment of US Ma- 
rines completed their evacuation. 

The UN observers third report said there might have 
been a few arms brought into the country illegally but 
the practice declined after the election of Gen. Shihab. 

Aug. 16: Bombings continued in Beirut. Shooting was 
reported in the Basta. 

A Lebanese army unit captured a number of gunmen 
with their arms in the Bekaa. 

Aug. 17: Nasim Majdalani, an opposition deputy and 
secretary general of the Progressive Socialist party, left 
for New York to present the opposition’s view to the 
UN. 

Sa’ib Salam called for the immediate withdrawal of 
the UN observers team since, he said, their third report 
showed there was no massive infiltration. 

The West German government turned down a 
Soviet protest of July 26 that the Bonn government 
approved of the “US aggression against the Arab coun- 
tries.” 

All cars were banned from the center of Beirut in 
an effort to stop explosions. 

Aug. 18: President Sham‘un, in a press conference, said 
he would stay in office until the end of his term and 
that there was little prospect of US troops leaving 
before that time. 

Aug. 19: It was reported that Lebanon would ask the 
US for $100,000,000 in aid. 

The UN observers said that the opening of new posts 
had brought almost all the significant points on the 
frontier under night surveillance. 

The Ministry of Finance announced that the coun- 
try was financially sound and that the rate of gold 
cover for Lebanese currency was over 71 per cent. 

Aug. 20: Msgr. Ma‘ushi said he was against the neutral- 
ization of Lebanon. 

A bomb exploded in the Beirut main post office and 
one person was killed in a shooting incident near the 
Hotel Normandy. 

The Ministry of Information banned the entry of 
the New York Times for publishing reports that were 
considered defamatory to some Lebanese officials. 

Aug. 21: Twenty pro-government deputies told Gen. 
Shihab they would support any measure he may take 
to restore stability. 

Ten persons were wounded when what was believed 
to be a hand grenade was thrown under a bus in Riad 


al-Sulh Square. 
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Sa’ib Salam issued a statement approving of the UN 
Arab resolution. 

Aug. 22: Jean Gaspard, French vice-consul in Beirut, 
was seriously wounded by a sniper’s bullet. 

Cairo weekly journals were on sale in Beirut for the 
first time in ten weeks. 

Railroad traffic between Beirut. and Damascus was 
resumed after three months. 

More shooting was reported in Beirut. 

Aug. 23: The Minister of Finance announced that the 
government had requested a cash assistance of 90 mil- 
lion Lebanese lire from the US government. 

The border with Syria was opened to truck and plane 
traffic. 

There were more shootings and explosions in Beirut. 

Aug. 24: It was announced that the government is nego- 
tiating for $80,000,000 in US aid in addition to the 
requested cash to cover immediate expenses. 

Aug. 25: Members of the Cabinet met with the President 
while 32 opposition members met with Sa’ib Salam to 
discuss political tactics. 

It was announced that individual damage compen- 
sation claims amounted to $100,000,000. 

Censorship was lifted. 

Opposition leaders issued 2 statement in which they 
accused “subversive and foreign elements” of conspir- 
ing to keep Gen. Shihab from performing his duties. 

Two bombings and some shooting took place in 
Beirut. 

Aug. 26: UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld arrived 
in Beirut. 

Two rebels were killed and six wounded in a clash 
with government troops on the road to Beirut airport. 

‘Abdallah Nurallah, secretary of the Lebanese in- 
dustrial organization, was shot and killed. 

Censorship was reimposed on outgoing telegrams by 
newsmen. It was termed “token censorship,” which has 
been in effect since 1951. 


Aug. 27: Mr. Hammarskjéld met with members of the 
UN observer group before going to Amman. 

The Minister of National Economy announced that 
the US will pay Lebanon $2,500,000. The remainder 
of the 90 million Lebanese pounds requested was prom- 
ised for a later date. 

The United Parliamentary Bloc, composed of 23 
pro-government deputies, asked that an ultimatum be 
given to all armed groups to surrender their arms. 
They also stated that they would not cooperate with 
any government that included opposition leaders. 

Six persons were killed in clashes within the Ar- 
menian population in Beirut. 

Aug. 28: Yusuf Salim, President of the Traders Associ- 
ation in Beirut, conferred with Sa’ib Salam over the 
question of gradually calling off the strike that had 
been in effect since May so that economic life would 
be normal when Gen. Shihab assumed the presidency. 

The US Embassy said it renewed its program of 
evacuating any American dependents who wanted to 
leave Lebanon. ) 


Aug. 29: The US Embassy said the amount of US aid 
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was still under discussion and denied that any agree- 
ment had been reached. 

Egyptian newspapers were on sale in Beirut for the 
first time in eleven weeks. 

Security forces attacked a house in the Armenian 
sector of Beirut and seized machine guns, other 
weapons and explosives. 

It was reported that Msgr. Ma‘ushi was renewing his 
efforts to convince the opposition to change its atti- 
tude. 


Aug. 30: US Ambassador McClintock and Admiral Hol- 
loway met with Sa’ib Salam. 

President Sham‘un and Gen. Shihab were reported to 
be conferring over measures to restore law and order. 

Army patrols in the Armenian quarter in Beirut 
ended the clashes there. 

Col. Salih Samarra’i, former Iraqi military attaché, 
was shot and critically wounded while driving on 
Hamra Street, Beirut. 

Secretary General Hammarskjéld left Beirut after 
a day’s stay. He did not confer with any government 
officials. 

Aug. 31: Sporadic shooting and explosions were reported 
in various parts of Beirut. 

Two were killed and ten wounded during a clash 
at the village of Yahmor in the Bekaa. 

The illegal broadcasting station of the Najjada, 
Muslim youth organization, called for the continuance 
of the general strike no matter who decided to drop 
the strike. 

Sept. 1: Forces of Sa’ib Salam seized the radio station of 
the Najjada. 

Pierre Jumayil, leader of the Phalange, called on 
Gen. Shihab to stop catering to the opposition. 

Beirut airport authorities ordered an Egyptian plane 
to land since it did not have a permit to cross Leb- 
anese territory. It was released later in the day. 

The US land forces began a three week training 
period in tank tactics for Lebanese army personnel. 


Sept. 2: Sa’ib Salam said there would be an announce- 
ment shortly that would help return the country to 
normal. 

Sept. 3: It was announced that shops formerly on strike 
would be open until 11 AM daily. 

The US announced it would lend Lebanon $2,500,- 
000 to maintain public services. 

Armenians clashed in Beirut. 

Five men were killed in a clash between government 
forces and rebels at Aqbieh, near Sidon. 

Dr. Victor Khuri, secretary-general of the Foreign 
Ministry, will be appointed leader of the Lebanese UN 
delegation if Dr. Malik is made President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it was announced. 

Adib Firzli, deputy speaker of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, flew to Cairo to meet President Nasir in an 
attempt to relax tensions between the two countries. 

Sept. 4: Many shops opened under the new decision to 
gradually resume business. 

Civilians were banned from taking weapons into 
the center of Beirut even if they had permits. 
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Sept. 5: Four clandestine radio stations operated by the 
opposition closed. 

The Phalange ordered its members to surrender their 
weapons. 

Sept. 6: Eight Lebanese security men were injured when 
two jeeps were blown up. It was presumed the explo- 
sion was meant for the car of Premier al-Sulh which 
traveled the same road shortly after the jeeps. 

Sept. 7: The Beirut curfew was cut from 8 PM to 5 AM 
to 8 PM to 4 AM. 

Five Armenians were killed in clashes between pro- 
government and opposition factions. 

Three persons were killed and six wounded at 
Zgharta, near Tripoli, in clashes between supporters of 
the Franjiah and Duwaihi families. 

Sept. 8: The Director of the US Operations Mission gave 
the Minister of Finance a check for $2,500,000 dollars 
to maintain essential services. 

The last of the barriers to create safe shopping areas 
in Beirut were removed. 

Chiefs of 15 tribes in the Baalbek and Hermel areas 
asked that army forces be seat to both areas to re- 
store peace. 

Sept. 9: The Lebanese delegation to the UN announced 
the country would uphold the candidacy of Dr. Malik 
for president of the UN General Assembly. 

President Sham‘un applied ror diplomatic passports 
for himself and some members of his family. 

Sept. 10: UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjéld met 
with President Sham‘un, acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Albert Mukhaybir and Gen. Shihab. 

Premier al-Sulh announced that he would leave the 
country after he resigns on Sept. 24. 

The Ministry of the Interior accepted an application 
from eight pro-government deputies to form a new 
party, the “Free Patriots.” The founders, it was re- 
ported, will proclaim President Sham‘un the party 
leader. 

The US government announced that another bat- 
talion of Marines will be withdrawn starting on 
Sept. 15. 

Sept. 11: Gen. Shihab supported Dr. Malik for President 
of the UN General Assembly. 

Mr. HammarskjiJd met with senior members of 
the UN observers group and later conferred with Gen. 
Shihab. , 

Clashes between opposing Armenian groups occurred 
in Beirut. 

Sept. 12: Secretary General Hammarskjéld left Beirut 
to report to the UN. 

Three pro-government deputies said they would sup- 
port the nomination of Rashid Karami as Premier of 
the new government. 

Sept. 13: Rashid Karami said that if he formed a new 
Cabinet he would call for a larger Chamber of Dep- 
uties and elections within a month. 

Acting Foreign Minister Albert Mukhaybir said he 
told Mr. Hammarskjéld that Lebanon would face 
economic collapse and mass emigration unless adequate 
steps were taken to restore national confidence. 
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The army banned the carrying of weapons by all 
civilians in the eastern part of Beirut. 
The opposition agreed to open shops until 1 PM. 

Sept. 14: The US began to withdraw two battalions of 
Marines. 

Sept. 15: Kamal Jumblatt said in Cairo that the opposi- 
tion would start another revolution if US troops were 
not withdrawn from Lebanon. 

The President granted a pardon to Louis de San, 
Belgian Consul General in Damascus who was sen- 
tenced to 20 years imprisonment on Aug. 5. 


Libya 


(See also United Arab Republic) 


July 1: The Ohio Oil Co. announced the finding of oil 
on their concession area in Libya. 

July 19: Britain landed troops at Tobruk to bolster the 
government of King Idris in accordance with the 1953 
treaty of friendship and alliance. 

July 21: King Idris proclaimed two weeks of official 
mourning for King Faysal of Iraq. 

July 22: The government denied reports that British 
troops were sent at the request of the government. 

The British troops that landed on July 19 were 
moved to Benghazi. 

July 23: Another British infantry regiment arrived in 
Benghazi. 

Aug. 28: Philip de Seynes, UN Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, met with Prime Minister ‘Abd 
al-Majid Kubar and other officials. He se'd Libya would 
benefit greatly from the technical aid it will receive 
from the UN Economic Commission for Africa. 

Sept. 4: A Foreign Ministry spokesman announced that 
the USSR offered financial and technical aid for eco- 
nomic development. The government is considering the 
offer. 

Sept. 12: A British mission in Libya to discuss the forma- 
tion of the nucleus of a navy met with the Prime 
Minister and later with the Minister of Defense. 


Morocco 
(See also General, Algeria, Iraq, United Arab Republic) 


July 2: The government accepted the nomination of 

Charles Woodruff Yost as US Ambassador to Rabat. 
Gen. Ernoul de la Cheneliére succeeded Gen. René 

Cogny as the commander of the French forces in Mo- 
rocco. 

July 3: The Executive Committee of the Istiqlal con- 
demned the French plan for atomic tests in the Sahara. 

July 5: The French government demanded an explana- 
tion for Morocco’s refusal to admit 28 French soldiers 
who flew to Morocco wearing civilian clothes. 

July 10: The government signed an agreement with the 
US to provide Morocco with $30,000,000 for develop- 
ment projects. 
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July 12: It was reported that the French government of- 
fered to evacuate all ground forces from the country 
in return for the maintenance of air bases at Meknes 
and Marrakesh and naval air bases at Port Lyautey 
(Qunaytra) and Agadir. 

July 15: The National Consultative Assembly convened 
to debate a two-year development plan submitted by 
the Higher Planning Council. 

July 18: The National Consultative A 
the US and British landings as colonialist aggression and 
a threat to the peace. 

July 23: The American Chargé d’Affaires delivered a 
note to King Muhammad concerning the US position 
on the current Middle East situation. 

July 24: A Dutch ship, the Lijnbaan, with munitions for 
the US airbase at Ben Guerir, was ordered to leave the 
port of Safi without discharging its cargo after demon- 
strations by the dock workers and people of Safi. 

July 25: The Council of Ministers decided to recognize 
the Republic of Iraq. 

July 26: The Italian State Petroleum Corporation was 
granted oil exploration and exploitation rights in the 
province of Tarfaya. 

July 29: Henri Duquaire, correspondent for Le Figero, 
was arrested for writing articles that were antagonistic 
to the Moroccan government. 
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July 30: Henri Duquaire was expelled from the country 
and Le Figaro banned. The French Ambassador pro- 
tested to Premier Balafrej. 

Aug. 4: Secretary General of the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs Joxe conferred with King Muhammad 
and later with Premier Balafrej. 

Aug. 9: The government sent a note to the IBRD about 
a projected loan to the Miferma Company which is en- 
gaged in the exploration of iron mines in Mauritania. 
The note expressed the government’s reservations about 
the request for the loan due to the status of Mauritania. 

Aug. 11: The government refused permission to the US 
to unload a shipload of munitions at Safi. 

Aug. 12: The government established a police control 
point at the entrance to the French military airfield 
at Camp Cazes to prevent French soldiers from return- 
ing to their units after furloughs abroad. 

Aug. 19: One hundred seventy-eight persons who took 
part in the dethroning of King Muhammad in 1953 
lost all civil rights, had their property confiscated and 
were liable to fines. The property of the late Pasha of 
Marrakesh, Si Hajj Tihami al-Glawi, was also confis- 
cated. 

Aug. 20: The fifth anniversary of King Muhammad's 
exile was commemorated. In his speech, the King said 
he was determined to realize the national objectives: 
the complete integration into Morocco of all parts now 
under colonial rule, the evacuation of foreign troops 
and a Maghrib union, including Algeria. 

Aug. 27: A Foreign Ministry spokesman said the govern- 
ment had agreed to establish diplomatic relations with 
the USSR. 

Sept. 3: ‘Alal al-Fasi, leader of the Istiqlal, indicated 
that Morocco would join the Arab League. 
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A conference of 150 delegates from Mauritania and 
Moroccan Sahara met in Rabat. Hroma Ould Babana, 
a leader of the Mauritanian nationalist mov , said 
that Mauritania and the Sahara were integral parts of 
Morocco. He noted that independence would be won 
by negotiation with the powers concerned. 

Sept. 5: The government passed a new law to attract 
foreign capital. Among its provisions are duty rebates 
on imports of capital equipment, guaranteed converti- 
bility of profit and repatriation of capital invested 
within the limits set by individual contracts and tax 
exemptions on patents. 

The Mauritania-Sahara conference rejected French 
Premier de Gaulle’s constitutional referendum. 

Sept. 8: The government formally announced that it 
would exchange diplomatic missions with the USSR 
on the ambassadorial level. 

Sept. 10: The US government replied to a Moroccan de- 
mand for evacuation of air bases in a note handed to 
the Prime Minister by the US ambassador. The con- 
tents were not disclosed. 

Sept. 11: Morocco filed an official request to join the 
Arab League. 

Sept. 14: Moroccan sources said that the US agreed in 
principle to the progressive evacuation of troops. 

The US State Department would not comment on 
the report. 





Pakistan 
(See also General, Kashmir, Lebanon) 


July 9: Police in Karachi arrested twelve men accused 
of plotting to assassinate government ministers and 
overthrow the government. 

July 19: An All-Parties Conference opened in Karachi to 
discuss the general elections. 

July 21: Ata Mohammad and Allama Inayatullah Mash- 
riqi were charged with the murder of Dr. Khan Sahib. 

July 22: Floods on the Indus River in the Punjab were 
reported. 

July 31: Pakistan recognized the new régime in Iraq. 

Aug. 3: Awami League chief H. S. Suhrawardy said if 
UAR President Nasir wants Pakistan’s support, he must 
support Pakistan’s stand on Kashmir. 

Aug. 4: The West Pakistan government restored the 
Khaksar Muslim League offices in the province to the 
party. 

Aug. 8: The Nizam-i-Islam party and the Jama‘at-i- 
Islami party entered into an alliance for the general 
elections. 

The government signed a trade agreement with Com- 
munist China providing for the importation of rice and 
export of cotton and jute to China. 

Aug. 9: The Muslim League Council, in a resolution, 
praised Arab nationalism. 

Aug. 11: The Pakistan Muslim League Council urged 
early land reforms in West Pakistan. 

Aug. 14: President Mirza, in his Pakistan Day speech, 
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promised that the administrative machinery would be 
geared to ensure free elections. 

Aug. 18: Chief Minister of West Pakistan Qizilbash lifted 
the ban on Majlis-i-Ahrar which was outlawed in 1953. 

Muzaffarul Haque was sworn in as Minister of the 
Government of West Pakistan. 

Aug. 21: Prime Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon said he 
would welcome a proposal to federate with Iran and 
Afghanistan. 

The Governor of East Pakistan said the Awami 
League was in the majority in the Provincial Assembly. 

Aug. 23: A five-member Japanese parliamentary delega- 
tion arrived in Karachi. 

Aug. 24: The Governor of East Pakistan charged Ataur 
Rahman Khan of the Awami League with forming a 
new cabinet. 

Aug. 25: The new East Pakistan Cabinet was announced. 
The members are: Ataur Rahman Khan, Chief Minis- 
ter; Abdul Khalique; Kafiluddin Choudhry; Manor- 
anjan Dhar; Dhirendranath Dutta and Mansoor Ali. 

The West Pakistan Assembly began its autumn ses- 
sion in Lahore. 
A trade delegation left for Japan. 

Aug. 26: Prime Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon clarified 
his proposal of federation of Aug. 21. He said he did 
not mean political union but economic unity and close 
cooperation in defense. He said he had not approached 
the governments of Iran and Afghanistan about the 
matter. 

Sept. 1: The autumn session of the National Assembly 
began in Karachi. 

Sept. 4: The National Assembly passed a bill paving the 
way for genera! elections on Feb. 15, 1959. 

Sept. 5: A trade agreement was signed with Japan. 

An unofficial resolution was passed by the National 
Assembly recommending agrarian reforms. 

Sept. 7: Wilber M. Brucker, US Secretary of the Army, 
arrived in Karachi and conferred with the Prime Min- 
ister and the President. 

Sept. 8: The East Pakistan Muslim League demanded the 
suspension of party governments for two months be- 
fore the general elections. 


Palestine Problem 


July 2: Two clashes took place between Israelis and Syr- 
ians near Lake Hula. 

July 3: Israel charged Syria with opening fire with heavy 
automatic weapons in the Lake Hula area. 

July 4: Syria charged Israel with resuming “provocations” 
on the border, saying Israelis opened fire on an Arab 
border village. 

July 8: The Jordanians said three mortar shells fell on 
Khirbat al-Sikka, Hebron, when the Israelis were exer- 
cising with live ammunition near the border. 

July 15: The Mixe! Armistice Commission censured Is- 
rael for holding exercises with live ammunition near 
the Jordanian border on July 8. 
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July 28: Jordan complained to the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission that Israeli soldiers stoned Jordanian army po- 
sitions near the Mandelbaum gate. 

A military court in the Gaza Strip sentenced Yuri 
Moshe Levi, an Israeli spy, to life imprisonment. 

Aug. 1: The UAR charged that seven Israeli tractors, 
one infantry unit and four armored cars crossed into 
Arab territory on July 31. 

Aug. 9: Jordan submitted three complaints against Israel 
to the Mixed Armistice Commission accusing Israel of 
opening fire on an army outpost in the Arbona village, 
Nablus district, of flying twelve airplanes over the 
Hebron district and one plane over Saffin village, Nab- 
lus district. 

Aug. 16: The Arab League blacklisted the British ship 
Kufra for carrying strategic material to Israel. 

Fourteen Israeli Arabs were arrested in Galilee on 
charges of spying for Syria. 

Aug. 18: A Jordanian infiltrator was killed near the Is- 
raeli settlement of Kibbutz Mesda. 

Aug. 20: Dr. Izzat Tannous, Director of the Palestine 
Refugee Office in New York, urged the UN General 
Assembly emergency session to consider the question 
of the refugees. 

Aug. 22: Israelis said six Arab infiltrators from Lebanon 
were captured. 

Aug. 26: Egypt charged Israel with crossing the demarca- 
tion line between Israel and the Sinai with two armored 
cars. 

Sept. 1: Jordan complained to the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission that an Israeli patrol stationed on Mount Scopus 
entered Jordanian territory. 

Sept. 2: Jordan complained to the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission that an Israeli patrol tried to cross the fron- 
tier into Adna village. 

Sept. 3: Israel did not send a representative to the emer- 
gency meeting of the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice 
Commission to review the incident of Aug. 26. 

Sept. 6: The Arab League Political Committee decided 
not to bring up the Palestine political issue before the 
next UN General Assembly. 

Sept. 14: Syria reported an exchange of fire on the Syrian- 
Israeli border. 


Persian Gulf 


(See also General, Aden, Saudi Arabia) 


July 18: The Kuwayt-Iraq border was closed. 
July 20: Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Salim al-Sabah, Ruler of 
Kuwayt, met with UAR President Nasir in Damascus. 
It was reported that British forces in Kuwayt and 
Bahrayn were being increased. 
The headquarters staff of Britain's Twenty-Fourth 
Army Brigade was flown from Kenya to Bahrayn. 
Kuwayt banned telegrams by journalists. 
July 21: Muhammad Sulayman al-Unaybi, chairman of 
the advisory council for the Ruler of Kuwayrt, said 
that Kuwayt did not want British troops on her soil. 
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July 26: Britain promised the Sultan of Muscat and Oman 
military aid to defeat the Imam of Oman. 

It was reported that Imam Ghalib Bin ‘Ali, Talib 
Bin ‘Ali and Shaykh Sulayman Bin Himyar were sur- 
rounded by the Sultan of Muscat and Oman’s northern 
frontier regiment. 

July 27: Four British officers were reported slain in a 
battle with Oman rebels near Nizwa. 

July 29: The Minister of Education in Kuwayt, Amir 
‘Abdallah al-Jabir al-Sabah, said Kuwayt would in- 
crease the number of Egyptian schoolteachers from 
400 to 500. 

Aug. 2: Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Salim al-Sabah, Ruler of 
Kuwayt, arrived in Teheran for a state visit. 

Aug. 5: The Governor of the Ahmadi area of Kuwayt 
pledged that Western oil interests would be defended 
as long as Kuwayt gets its full rights. 

Aug. 12: The Ruler of Kuwayt ended his visit to Iran 
after agreeing in principle to set up consular, commer- 
cial and cultural relations with Iran. 

Aug. 13: Amir ‘Abdallah al-Mubarak al-Sabah, deputy 
ruler of Kuwayt, arrived in Cairo for talks with 
President Nasir. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also United Nations, Iraq) 


July 2: Amir Talal ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz returned to Jiddah 
from Cairo. 

July 9: The Ministry of Defense and Aviation began 
soliciting applicants to study at the War, Naval and 
Air Colleges in Egypt. 

July 17: Amir Fahd ibn Sa‘ud, Minister of Defense and 
Aviation, returned to Riyadh from Cairo. 

July 18: A communique from the Presidency of the 
Council of Ministers denied that Saudi Arabia had 
given permission for US planes to fly over Saudi ter- 
ritory carrying oil from Bahrayn to Jordan. 

July 19: Amir Fahd ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Minister of Edu- 
cation, arrived in Jiddah from Cairo. 

July 24: The government recognized the new Iraqi gov- 
ernment. 

July 27: A Royal Decree imposing a tax of 10 per cent 
on real estate sold by foreigners was signed. 

July 28: Crown Prince Faysal assumed the duties of Min- 
ister of Finance and National Economy. 

Shaykh ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Adwan was appoigted Min- 
ister of State for Affairs of Finance and National 
Economy. 

Aug. 6: King Sa‘ud conferred with Field Marshal ‘Abd 
al-Hakim Amir, commander in chief of the UAR 
armed forces. 

Aug. 15: Crown Prince Faysal arrived in Cairo and con- 
ferred with UAR President Nasir. 

Aug. 16: Crown Prince Faysal and President Nasir con- 
ferred again. Prince Faysal said the talks covered every 
topic of interest to Arabs and the UAR and Saudi 
Arabia in particular. 
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Aug. 17: After meeting with President Nasir, Prince Fay- 
sal said previous differences between their countries 
have been cleared up. 

Aug. 18: The joint communiqué issued at the end of 
Prince Faysal’s visit to Caire stated the meetings re- 
sulted in complete agreement and a reaffirmation of 
friendship and brotherhood between the two countries. 

Aug. 19: Prince Faysal termed the US and British in- 
tervention in Lebanon and Jordan as “aggression.” 

Aug. 20: It was reported that Saudi Arabia is planning 
not to renew the lease on the Dhahran airbase. 

Aug. 21: A US State Department spokesman said that no 
indication had been received that Saudi Arabia would 
oust the US from the Dhahran airbase. 

Aug. 22: Radio Mecca reported that a responsible source 
refuted reports that President Nasir told Prince Faysal 
that no country could join the UAR while it had 
foreign bases on its soil. It went on to say that Saudi 
Arabia was not bound by any agreement with a for- 
eign country that made her subservient and that there 
was no secret agreement with the US. 


Sudan 


(See also General, Iraq, United Arab Republic) 


July 1: The irrigation department began to fill the main 
canal of the Managil extension to the Gezira cotton 
area with water from the Nile without the prior con- 
sent of the UAR. 

July 7: The House of Representatives ratified the US 
aid agreement by a vote of 101 to 49. 

July 10: The UAR protested that the Sudan had violated 
the 1929 agreement concerning the Nile waters on 
July 1. 

July 14: Premier ‘Abdallah Khalil, scheduled to leave for 
London on July 15, postponed his trip, owing to the 
Iraq situation. 

July 15: The UAR said Sudan caused direct damage to 
1,250,000 Egyptians by diverting Nile waters on July 1. 

July 16: The Council of Ministers, after reviewing the 
tense situation in the Middle East, declared that the 
foreign policy of the Sudan is based on neutrality be- 
tween the West and East and neutrality among the 
Arab States. 

July 19: ‘Ali Khashaba, a counselor of the UAR Em- 
bassy in Khartum, was ordered to leave the country 
within twenty-four hours because he contacted various 
“destructive elements.” 

July 21: The IBRD announced it will lend $39,000,000 
to the Sudan to develop transportation facilities. The 
loan is of twenty-year duration with five and three- 
quarter per cent interest. 

The Council of Ministers met to discuss the change 
of régime in Iraq. They then recognized the new gov- 
ernment. 

July 23: The Senate condemned the US intervention in 
Lebanon. 
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July 24: The Houre of Representatives condemned the 
US landings. Parliament adjourned until November. 
Aug. 13: Foreign Minister Muhammad Mahgub denied 
reports that Premier ‘Abdallah Khalil approved of the 

US intervention in Lebanon. 

Aug. 20: The government banned flights over Sudanese 
territory by British planes carrying troops or military 
equipment. 

Sept. 4: Foreign Minister Mahgub arrived in Khartum 
after spending several davs in London on his trip from 
the UN. While in London he conferred with British 
Prime Minister Macmillan. 

Sept. 10: It was announced that Foreign Minister Mahgub 
will run for the Presidency of the UN General As- 
sembly. 

The Prime Minister cancelled his visit to Great 
Britain which he had previously postponed due to the 
Iraqi revolution. 

Sept. 13: Muhammad Mahgub arrived in New York for 
the General Assembly meeting. He said he would “fight 
the battle to the end” for election as President of the 
General Assembly. 

Tunisia 
(See also General, United Arab Republic) 

July 6: The French evacuation began as 1,000 soldiers 
left the country. 

President Bourguiba said the government was plan- 
ning to recognize the Soviet Union and Communist 
China before the end of the year. 

July 9: Visa restrictions between Tunisia and France were 
relaxed. 

July 17: The French Ambassador to Tunis lodged a pro- 
test with the government concerning a clash of French 
and Algerian troops near the Tunisian border. He ac- 
cused the Tunisians of furnishing artillery support to 
the rebels. 

July 25: President Bourguiba said the US must change 
its policy towards the Arab countries before they are 
turned too far towards Russia. 

July 27: The President declared that although Tunisia 
will seek friends wherever she can find them, she still 
relies on the West. 

Aug. 6: It was reported that Tunisia plans to triple its 
army within the next few months. 

Aug. 7: The government seized the plates for the forth- 
coming edition of Al-Mujahid, official organ of the 
FLN, which contained articles criticizing President 
Bourguiba. 

Aug. 8: The FLN protested the seizure of the plates for 
Al-Mujahid. 

Aug. 12: President Bourguiba conferred with Louis Joxe, 
Secretary General of the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. No communiqué was issued. 

Aug. 13: Unconfirmed reports said that France had no 
ohjections to the supply of arms to Tunisia by the US 
and Great Britain. 

Aug. 14: US officials said that it would be a logical de- 
duction to assume that the US and Great Britain were 
considering the sale of arms to Tunisia. 
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The Foreign Office said Britain agreed to permit the 
sale of spare parts, replacements and ammunition for 
the arms delivered to Tunisia in November. 

Sept. 8: The Council of Heads of Departments decided 
that Tunisia would join the Arab League. 

Sept. 9: The Neo-Destour denounced the weekly news- 
paper, L’Action, for attacking the policies of the Bour- 
guiba government. 

Sept. 11: The stockholders of L’Action announced its 
suspension after Sept. 15. 

Sept. 12: Ambassador to France, Muhammad Masmudi, 
was suspended from the Political Bureau of the Neo- 
Destour for refusing to sign a condemnation of L’Ac- 
tion. 

Sept. 15: President Bourguiba said he turned down a 
French offer to sell arms to Tunisia. 


Turkey 


(See also General, United Nations, Cyprus, Iraq, Lebanon) 


July 10: Sitki Yircali, Minister for Press and Tourism, 
was appointed Minister of Industries. Server Somun- 
cuoglu succeeded him in the Press and Tourism post. 
Sabati Ataman was appointed first Minister of Coordi- 
nation. 

July 15: Foreign Minister Zorlu endorsed the US Middle 
East policy and fully approved the landing of troops in 
Lebanon. 

July 17: A force of more than 1,000 US paratroopers 
landed in Adana. 

July 20: Turkish troops stationed near the Iraqi and 
Syrian frontiers were reported to be on alert, ready for 
action. 

July 22: Premier Menderes told the Soviet Union that 
Turkey would not be a cause of increased tension in 
the Middle East. 

July 25: The USSR, in a note delivered to the Foreign 
Ministry, accused Turkey of planning to attack Iraq. 
July 28: The Council of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation began discussions on a proposed 

loan of $200,000,000 to Turkey. 

Ismet Inénii, Deputy of the National Assembly, ac- 
cused the government of endangering Turkish security 
by interfering in the business of other Middle Eastern 
countries, especially Iraq. 

July 31: Turkey recognized the Republic of Iraq. 

Aug. 2: Emin Kalafat, Minister of State, resigned from 
the Cabinet. 

Aug. 3: A loan of $359,000,000 was granted to Turkey. 
$234,000,000 is from the existing US foreign aid pro- 
grams, $25,000,000 from the International Monetary 
Fund and $100,000,000 from members-countries of 
OEEC. Turkey pledged far-reaching financial reforms. 

The lira was adjusted to provide a special premium 
of 6.2 lira per US dollar in addition to the former 
2.8 lira official rate. 

Aug. 4: A ceiling of 400,000,000 lira was put on credits 
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to be extended by the government’s central bank to all 
government establishments in 1958. 

Aug. 20: A special session of the Grand National As- 
sembly was held to discuss foreign policy. 

An international trade fair opened at Izmir. 

Aug. 24: The center of the resort city of Bursa was 
razed by fire. 

Sept. 10: Minister of Finance Hasan Polatkan arrived in 
the US to discuss the implementation of the aid agree- 
ment of Aug. 3. 

Sept. 13: The US announced it would make $75,000,000 
available immediately to finance imports for 1958 and 
$25,000,000 in Turkish lira for local currency fi- 
nancing. 


United Arab Republic 


(See also General, United Nations, Aden, Iraq, Israel, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Pakistan, Palestine Problem, Persian Gulf, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Yemen) 


July 2: President Nasir met with Yugoslav President 
Tito at Belgrade. 

July 5: Presidents Nasir and Tito began conferences at 
Brioni. 

July 8: Foreign Minister Fawzi conferred with Greek 
Foreign Minister Averoff-Tositsas and Yugoslav For- 
eign Minister Popovic. 

July 9: A joint communiqué issued at the end of the 
foreign ministers’ meeting stated that the ministers ex- 
changed views on the international situation and com- 
mented on the friendly ties among the three countries. 

July 10: The joint communiqué issued by President Nasir 
and President Tito called for the termination of the 
cold war, the abolition of nuclear tests, a summit 
conference and support of the UN. 

Soviet Air Force Commander, Marshal Sergei I. Ru- 
denko, was reported to have offered the UAR TU-114 
commercial airliners. 

July 14: President Nasir left Yugoslavia for Cairo, 24 
hours before his scheduled departure. 

July 15: Officials of the UAR called the US landing of 
troops in Lebanon “another Suez.” 

July 16: President Nasir said that any aggression against 
the Iraqi government would be considered aggression 
against the UAR under the terms of the Arab Collective 
Security Pact. He also condemned the US landings in 
Lebanon as a threat to the peace of the Middle East. 

July 17: US Ambassador Raymond Hare delivered a note 
to the Foreign Ministry stating that any attack on 
American troops in Lebanon by units of the UAR 
army or under UAR control would involve grave con- 
sequences. 

July 18: It was reported that President Nasir conferred 
with Russian Premier Khruschev in Moscow on July 
17. He was said to have asked Premier Khruschev not 
to take any action that would endanger the peace. 

July 19: It was reported that the UAR rejected the US 
note of July 17 because of the ambiguity of the term 
“under United Arab Republic control.” 
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USSR Air Force chief, Marshal Rudenko, concluded 

his talks with Defense Minister ‘Abd al-Hakim Amir. 

July 20: It was reported that Russian Premier Khrush- 

chev promised President Nasir “volunteers” should he 
request them. 

July 22: President Nasir, in his speech on the occasion 
of Independence Day, predicted the triumph of Arab 
nationalism in Jordan, Lebanon and Algeria and con- 
demned the US and British troop landings. 

July 23: President Nasir was reported to be willing to 
attend a summit conference meeting in the UN Se- 
curity Council as an observer. 

Mustafa Kamil, new UAR Ambassador to the US, 
arrived in New York. 

July 24: There were reports that Communists in Aleppo 
have come into open conflict with UAR troops. More 
than 20 persons were arrested. 

July 26: The press in Cairo came out against the idea of 
a summit conference in the UN. 

UN Delegate ‘Umar Lutfi presented a letter to the 
members of the Security Council charging the intercep- 
tion of flights between Cairo and Damascus by US 
jet fighters from Lebanon. 

July 27: The Foreign Ministry was reported to have 
threatened a number of Western diplomats with ex- 
pulsion for sending biased reports to their govern- 
ments about UAR policy. 

President Nasir conferred with the Soviet chargé 
d'affaires and with ‘Abd al-Hamid Sarraj. 

July 29: The Ambassadors of Ethiopia, Libya, Tunisia, 
Morocco, Italy and West Germany were called to the 
Foreign Ministry to ascertain their positions should the 
US and Britain launch an attack on the UAR from 
the bases in their countries. 

Aug. 2: The Middle East News Agency said an imperial- 
ist plot that aimed to use the Sudan to overthrow 
President Nasir had been discovered in Khartum. 

Aug. 5: Italian Premier Fanfani met with opposition in 
Parliament against dealing with President Nasir and 
Nasir’s planned trip to Rome. 

Ang. 6: President Nasir, Foreign Minister Fawzi and Min- 
ister of State for Presidential Affairs Sabri met with 
US Ambassador Hare and Deputy Under Secretary of 
State Robert Murphy. 

Aug. 7: Robert Murphy said his discussion with Presi- 
dent Nasir was most satisfactory. The content of the 
discussion was not made public. 

Aug. 11: Mustafa Kamil, Ambassador to the US, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Eisenhower. 

Aug. 12: President Nasir awarded a medal to Russia Air 
Marshal Rudenko to mark his visit to the UAR. 

Aug. 15: A group of 14 industrial experts left for Mos- 
cow. They will also tour East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Aug. 16: The Ministry of Education announced that it 
will send a four-man delegation to Baghdad on Aug. 
17 to negotiate an educational and cultural agreement 
with Iraq. 

Aug. 20: Dr. ‘Aziz Sidgi, Minister of Industry, said that 
the plant equipment promised by the USSR under the 
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loan agreement negotiated in January is scheduled to 
start arriving within the next few months. 

Aug. 21: Four Soviet ocean-going submarines observed 
in the English Channel on Aug. 20 are reported to be 
bound for Egypt. 

Aug. 22: An army spokesman charged that a British 
fighter plane interrupted the course of a UAR plane 
flying from Syria to Egypt on Aug. 19. 

Aug. 23: British Foreign Secretary Lloyd said he had a 
confidential conference with Foreign Minister Fawzi 
on Aug. 22 arranged and attended by UN Secretary 
General Hammarskjéld. 

Aug. 29: Agr , technical and scien- 
tific cooperation were concluded with East Germany. 
A credit of £E7,500,000 in the form of industrial 
plants and equipment was extended to the UAR. 

Aug. 30: It was announced that President Nasir invited 
Italian Premier Fanfani to Cairo. 

Sept. 2: A government delegation arrived in Moscow to 
open talks on direct air service between the UAR and 
USSR. 

Khalil Kallas, Minister of Economy for the Syrian 
Region, said the UAR and Iraq would soon conclude 
a trade and payments agreement that would be the first 
step toward total economic unity. 

Sept. 3: UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld arrived in 
Cairo and conferred with Foreign Minister Fawzi. 

President Nasir, in his speech opening the Executive 
Council of the United Arab States, accused the US 
and Britain of seeking to destroy Arab nationalism by 
arming Israel. 

Sept. 4: President Nasir conferred with UN Secretary 
General Hammarskjéld. 

Sept. 9: President Nasir accepted an invitation to visit 
Czechoslovakia. 
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Egypt 
July 4: Stockholders of the Universal Suez Canal Com- 


pany approved the final 
the UAR. 

July 9: Atlantic Gulf Pacific Company, Standard Dredg- 
ing Corporation and Hawaiian Dredging and Construc- 
tion Company signed contracts with the government 
for a two-year widening and deepening program for 
the Suez Canal. 

July 12: The final accord between the government and 
the Suez Canal Company, scheduled to be signed to- 
day, was indefinitely postponed due to a difference in 
the interpretation of a clause intended to fix the level 
of indemnification. 

July 13: The final agreement for the Suez Canal com- 
pensation was signed. It stipulated that the UAR 
would pay £E23,000,000 in five installments of 
£4,000,000 plus a final payment of £3,000,000 to be 
paid in sterling or French francs, with a 40 per cent 
minimum in sterling. The company will keep $15,219,- 
000 in fees collected outside Egypt since the nationaliza- 
tion and its assets outside the country. The UAR agreed 
to guarantee indemnificatior. against possible devaluation 
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of the French franc and to shorten the payment pe- 
riod by one year if the blocked Egyptian funds in 
Britain are released. 

Aug. 1: UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld announced 
that as of Sept. 15 all ships using the Suez Canal will 
be asked to pay a 3 per cent surcharge to cover the 
cost of clearing the waterway after the 1956 attack 
by Israel, France and Britain. 

Aug. 6: The US government agreed to pay the sur- 
charge for all US-owned ships, including those under 
flags of convenience. 

Dr. Bertram Dickson, an Australian expert on arid 
zone problems, accepted an invitation to advise the 
government on the establishment of a desert institute 
near Cairo. 

Aug. 11: The West German government requested the 
extradition of Dr. Hans Eisele who fled to Egypt to 
escape war crime charges in Germany. 

Aug. 12: The US resumed deliveries of road building 
equipment after a two year suspension. 

Aug. 13: A Franco-Egyptian agreement settling claims 
arising from the 1956 invasion was initiated. 

Aug. 15: The British Treasury said Anglo-Egyptian 
contacts had recently taken place in Geneva at the un- 
official level. 

Aug. 19: The Anglo-Egyptian talks in Geneva were sus- 
pended due to the wide divergence of views over com- 
pensation. 

Aug. 20: The Suez Canal Authority placed an order with 
a Dutch firm for two of the world’s most powerful 
tyg boats, each with a capacity of about 6,400 horse- 
power. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs decreed that standard 
dress for workers employed by the government, private 
companies and all factories throughout Egypt will be 
trousers and jackets rather than the traditional galabia. 

Aug. 22: A French-Egyptian agreement signed in Zurich 
will allow French nationals to return to Egypt and 
regain a large part of their property seized as a result 
of the 1956 invasion. The French Institute of Archae- 
ology in Cairo, the French Law Institute and [ycées 
in Cairo and Alexandria will be reopened. 

Aug. 25: It was officially announced that Air France 
would resume service between Paris and Cairo on 
Sept. 2. 

Aug. 26: Passenger service between Prague and Cairo by 
the Czechoslovak State Airline was opened. 

Sept. 1: The Communist Chinese Embassy in Cairo said 
Egyptian labor union leaders offered to volunteer to 
fight Formosa. 

Sept. 3: British and Egyptian representatives met in Rome 
to discuss financial claims. 

Sept. 4: The US government announced it would resume 
the shipment of surplus food to Egyptian school chil- 
dren. 

Sept. 7: The Alexandria and Latakia ports were reopened 
to night navigation, after having been closed due to 
the political situation in the Middle East. 

Sept. 9: The Anglo-Egyptian talks in Rome were indefi- 
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nitely suspended so the representatives could report 
back to their governments. 

Sept. 10: The Norwegian government agreed to pay the 
surcharge on Suez Canal passage for all Norwegian 
ships. 

Sept. 15: The Suez Canal surcharge went into effect. 
Communist bloc ships were not paying the charge. 
Syria 
(See also General, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Turkey) 
July 3: Diplomatic immunity for former envoys to Syria 

expired. 

Hasan Jabara, Minister of Planning, said 80,000,000 
lire will be allocated in the general budget for the 
Economic Development Council. 

July 8: A delegation of cotton exporters went to Cairo 
to consult the Minister of Agriculture on the need of 
new markets for Syrian cotton. 

July 10: Mustafa Hamdun, Minister of Social Affairs, 
announced that the first model cooperative village, 
capable of housing 5,000 people, is being built at Kas- 
rek, Gezira. 

July 15: The “people’s resistance” was mobilized through- 
out the country. 

July 17: All army personnel on leave were recalled and 
civilian defense units moved to the borders. 

Gasoline was rationed and the use of private cars 
banned. 

July 20: Syrian troops were reported to be strengthening 
their positions close to the Lebanese bordet. All stra- 
tegic points along the Beirut-Damascus road were re- 
ported to be in the hands of the military. 

July 27: Fakhir al-Kayyali, Minister of the Treasury, 
went to Cairo to submit the proposed Syrian budget 
to President Nasir. 

July 29: Restrictions on the sale of gasoline were lifted. 

Aug. 3: Hasan Jabara, Minister of Planning, announced 
that shipments of technical equipment for development 
plans arrived from the USSR. 

Aug. 4: Syria closed the Jordan border to all transit. 

Aug. 5: A 60 per cent increase in livestock and dairy 
exports tax went into effect. 

Aug. 7: The Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs decided 
to send 15 mechanical and chemical workers for train- 
ing in East German factories. 

The Secretary-General of the Ministry of Trade and 
Economy and the American Consul General in Da- 
mascus met to discuss the promotion of trade exchanges 
between Syria and the US. 

Aug. 10: An army spokesman said an anti-aircraft bat- 
tery drove back a US jet plane that penetrated Syrian 
airspace from Lebanon. 

Aug. 11: A US Navy spokesman denied the charge that 
a jet flew over Syrian territory. 

Aug. 23: The military court trying Husni al-Barazi, 
Farzat al-Mamluk and Hasan ‘Abd al-‘Al in absentia 
met and adjourned until Sept. 14. The prosecutor 
asked the death sentence for the three who are charged 
with trying to provoke a foreign power to attack Syria. 

Aug. 24: The trial of seven PPS members accused of 
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“provoking armed insurrection against the constitu- 
tional regime and smuggling arms from Lebanon to 
Syria” opened. The defendants are: Yussuf Ghanam, 
Samih Dib, Mahmud Isma‘il, Khalil Salah, Ibrahim 
Dughan, ‘Ali ‘Abdallah and Muhammad Ibrahim ‘Ab- 
dallah. 

The Ministry of Economy and Commerce announced 
that rationing of rice had been lifted. 

Aug. 25: M. Gaston Lesneau, assistant financial attaché 
of the French Embassy in Beirut, arrived in Damascus 
to discuss the desequestration of French properties. 

Aug. 27: M. Lesneau offered, on behalf of the French 
government, to buy 15,000 tons of the current Syrian 
cotton crop. 

Aug. 31: A military court sentenced four PPS members 
to terms of imprisonment from three to 15 years for 
smuggling arms from Lebanon. 

Sept. 1: Vice-President Akram al-Hawrani 
opened the Fifth Damascus International Fair. 

Sept. 4: President Nasir approved the ten-year economic 
development program for the Syrian region. 

Sept. 7: Hasan Jabara, Minister of Planning, announced 
that oil deposits discovered in the Gezira Province are 
estimated at 150,000,000 tons, one third of which is 
expected to be of commercial quality. 

Sept. 9: It was announced that farmers whose crops were 
damaged by drought could receive wheat loans from 
the Syrian Board of Cereals. 

Sept. 14: The military court trying Husni al-Barazi, 
Farzat al-Mamluk and Hasan ‘Abd al-‘Al was adjourned 
until Sept. 27. 

A mission of Soviet geologists reported that sources 
of subterranean water in the Suweida Province were 
sufficient to warrant sinking artesian wells. 
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Yemen 


(See also General, Iraq) 


July 8: A British jet plane was shot down a few hundred 
yards inside Yemeni territory while trying to destroy 
a machine gun installation near Harib. 

July 18: Yemen sent a letter of protest to the UN Se- 
curity Council accusing Britain of unprovoked air 
attacks on Harib on July 8. 

July 19: Imam Ahmad summoned a meeting of his ad- 
visers to consider general mobilization and the declara- 
tion of a state of emergency. 

Aug. 22: Crown Prince Muhammad al-Badr arrived in 
Baghdad on a state visit. 

Oil deposits were reported to be found at Hodeida. 

Aug. 26: Crown Prince Muhammad al-Badr and Iraqi 
Premier al-Qasim issued a joint communiqué expressing 
their determination to align their foreign policies. The 
Crown Prince then flew to Cairo. 

Sept. 1: Crown Prince Muhammad al-Badr said he un- 
covered evidence that the former Iraqi government 
plotted to make the late Crown Prince ‘Abd al-llah 
King of the Aden protectorates. 

Sept. 6: British Air Force planes were reported to have 
destroyed two small Yemeni forts. 





GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW 
The Shatt al-Arab Basin 


George B. Cressey 


Three Rivers 


HREE unique rivers converge near the head 

of the Persian Gulf to form the Shatt al- 
Arab. These are the Euphrates, Tigris, and 
Karun. Together they drain 808,000 square 
kilometers, or 312,000 square miles. A third of 
this basin lies in the mountains of Turkey and 
Iran. Most of the rest is in the deserts of Syria 
and Iraq. 

In the highlands, the rivers have normal 
valleys and conventional hydrology, growing 
larger as they flow onward. Across the desert, 
evaporation removes much of the water before 
it reaches the sea. As the flow diminishes, the 
river’s carrying power is reduced and silt is 
deposited. The bed is thus built higher and 
higher, so that after the rivers enter their delta, 
the channels must be controlled by dikes. As 
the water in the rivers diminishes, its chemical 
load is concentrated and may be precipitated. 
Southern Iraq is a vast subaerial delta in which 
are accumulating both sediments and salts. 

The Euphrates proper begins at the junction 
of the Kara Su and the Murat Su in central 
Turkey and ends at Qurna, where it joins the 
Tigris and enters the Shatt al-Arab. An alternate 
lower end may be placed at Garmat Ali, where 
another mouth joins the Tigris. It has a length 
of about 1,700 miles; to this may be added 
some 400 miles to the source of the Murat Su. 
The Euphrates drains a basin which covers 
101,950 square miles above the head of the delta 
at Hit. 

The Tigris rises amid the snow-covered 
Taurus Mountains of eastern Turkey. Moun- 
tains and foothills each account for half of 


@ Geonce B. Cressey is Maxwell Professor of Geography 
at Syracuse University. This paper was made possible by 
a Fulbright Research Grant in Iraq, 1955-56. The author 
is especially indebted for assistance to Vahe Sevian, for- 
merly Inspector General of Irrigation in Baghdad. 
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its basin of 43,110 square miles above the head 
of the delta near Samarra. The overall length 
to the Shatt al-Arab is 1,270 miles. Whereas 
the Euphrates receives no tributaries in Iraq, 
the Tigris is augmented by a number of major 
streams. These are the Khabur, the Greater Zab, 
the Lesser Zab, the Adhaim, and the Diyala. 
Farther south the Karkheh loses itself in the 
swamps of lower Iraq, but most of its water 
eventually enters the Tigris. 

The third contributor to the Shatt al-Arab is 
the longest river in Iran, the Karun, about 513 
miles in length. While the basin measures only 
26,090 square miles, the Karun drains a moun- 
tainous area of moderately heavy precipitation 
so that it carries a large volume of water. 

The combined length of the Shatt al-Arab, 
Euphrates, and Murat system is about 2,200 
miles, enough to place it among the sixteen 
longest rivers in the world. 

Salt accumulation is a critical problem in the 
irrigated lands of the lower Tigris and Euphra- 
tes. The chemical content of the two rivers 
averages 250 and 445 parts per million, respec- 
tively. Not all of this is sodium chloride, for 
there are considerable percentages of lime and 
gypsum. So much water is withdrawn for irri- 
gation and then lost by evaporation that the 
Shatt al-Arab eventually carries 746 parts per 
million. Since evaporation losses on the irrigated 
lands of Iraq amount to 30,000,000,000 cubic 
meters or 30 cubic kilometers of water per year, 
this means an annual addition to the agricultural 
areas of 22,000,000 metric tons of dissolved 
chemicals. The total accumulation of soluble 
salts has been estimated at over a billion tons. 

Toward their mouths, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris pass through marsh and lake areas which 
absorb much of the flow. These water bodies 
change with the season, reaching a minimum 
of 3,200 square miles in the fall and increasing 
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in the spring to 10,900 square miles. During 
the 1946 flood the total inundated area in all 
of Iraq amounted to 35,000 square miles. 

All the rivers carry large amounts of sedi- 
ment. The Diyala, a left bank tributary of the 
Tigris, is the most silty for its size, with some 
11,500,000 cubic meters of material a year 
(Richards, see biblio.), derived from a catch- 
ment basin of 29,678 square kilometers. The 
Tigris itself annually moves 40,000,000 cubic 
meters of sediment past Baghdad but only a 
tenth of this amount reaches the Persian Gulf. 
The silt content in flood may rise to 20,000 
parts per million by weight. This is five times 
the flood load of the Nile. On the Euphrates, 
the silt content at Hit has reached 6,100 parts 
per million, but the annual contribution is less 
than that of the Tigris. To this the Karun adds 
29,700,000 cubic meters per year. 

Most of the sediment from the Euphrates 
and Tigris is deposited in the Inland Delta above 
Basra, so that the water from these rivers 
which enters the Shatt al-Arab is relatively 
clear. The Karun, however, pours its full load of 
mud into the main river. 

Since the three tributaries of the Shatt al-Arab 
carry sediment amounting to millions of tons, 
it is natural to assume that the river is building 
new land at the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
that in earlier centuries the sea extended much 
farther inland. Some of the monuments at Ur, 
now 150 miles from the Gulf, portray boat life 
and it has been assumed that the city once lay 
near the sea, although river navigation is an 
equally plausible interpretation. Many articles 
on the history of early Mesopotamia are accom- 
panied by maps which draw shore lines even 
north of Baghdad, implying a land advance of 
some 400 miles. 

The evidence for this delta growth is ques- 
tionable; in fact, geological conditions as cited 
by Lees and Falcon (see biblio.) indicate that 
at the dawn of history the head of the Gulf 
may even have been seaward of its present 
position. They conclude that “there is no 
acceptable historical evidence that the head of 
the Gulf was ever very far up-country from 
its present position.” Wilson writes, “. . . the 
position of the seashore can have altered very 
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little during the last sixty centuries, though no 
doubt very large areas formerly covered by 
brackish lakes have been reclaimed.” 

Within the basins of the Euphrates, Tigris 
and Karun, the mean annual rainfall varies 
widely. If spread evenly over the entire basin, 
there would be an average of about 12 inches, 
or one acre foot. In reality many areas south 
and west of Baghdad receive but five inches, 
while the higher mountains have 70 inches 
and more. 

Not only is the precipitation unevenly dis- 
tributed in space, but there are also wide varia- 
tions from year to year. Thus Basra, with an 
annual average of 5.7 inches, has ranged from 
2.1 to 13.9 inches. Likewise, Baghdad, with an 
average of 5.5 inches, has had a minimum of 
2.0 and a maximum of 17.5 inches in one year. 
Two and a quarter inches have been recorded 
at Baghdad within one day, and six inches were 
reported in a February day in 1894. 

The source of this precipitation has a bear- 
ing on the maximum rainfall which may some- 
day be expected, and the ensuing flood heights. 
If an unusually humid air mass should move 
into Iraq in the spring and be fed by a continu- 
ous stream of moist air, as in the case of a slowly 
moving low pressure area with an active front, 
and, if some of this air were continually pushed 
against the mountain wall, a large area of the 
Tigris basin might receive 10 or even 20 inches 
in a week. It is not impossible that this might 
be repeated a few weeks later. While it is un- 
likely that flood peaks on the various tributaries 
would be simultaneous, this is a possibility 
which must be considered. The Euphrates is 
less likely to receive such a rainfall, and its 
floods from Turkey are usually “ironed out” 
before reaching Iraq. 

Should these conditions follow a winter of 
heavy snow in the mountains and coincide with 
a period of rapid snow melt, the resulting 
stream flow might set an all-time record. The 
freezing isobase over the mountains of eastern 
Turkey in early spring usually lies around 
3,000 feet. On one occasion this freezing level 
rose to 10,000 feet and remained there for 
a week. This resulted in the melting of great 
masses of snow, with consequent run off. Such 
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a change in the elevation of the isobase, rather 
than warm rain, is probably the major factor 
in rapid snow dissipation. 

In an area of variable and little understood 
rainfall, one cannot safely predict without a 
long period of observation. It has been suggested 
that 80 years are required here in order to 
achieve the same measure of reliability as given 
by 30 years of records in humid lands. Even 
this is not enough, since once in a century, or 
once in a thousand years, there are exceptional 
rains. The only certainty is that the known 
rainfall data are an inadequate guide. 


Stream Flow 


Many desert rivers have a régime which is in 
the reverse of those in humid lands. Since they 
flow through arid regions which fail to nourish 
them, losses by evaporation may exceed contri- 
butian -by run off. Subtraction is thus greater 
than addition. 

Normal rivers carry fresh water, but in 
the desert some uf these shrinking rivers lose 
so much water by evaporation that the remain- 
ing flow becomes brackish or even saline. 

Rivers the world around are subject to flood, 
but the range in flow is greater in dry lands, 
especially in areas of seasonal rain and with 
snow melt in the surrounding mountains. The 
St. Lawrence has a difference between low and 
high water of 1:2; with the Mississippi the 
fluctuation is 1:25; this increases on the Co- 
lumbia to 1:35. In comparison, the Euphrates 
at Hit has a range of 1:28, while the low and 
high water in the Tigris at Baghdad fluctuates 
between 1 and 80. : 

The account of Noah’s flood may lack sta- 
tistical data, but its magnitude is not surprising 
for a basin such as that of the Shatt al-Arab. 
Measurements of river levels at Baghdad have 
been kept for only a few decades, and it is 
highly probable that future flood flows will be 
larger. Even Noah may need to be updated. 

Peak floods at intervals of a decade, or a 
century, are best described as 10 per cent, or 
1 per cent, possibilities. It is equally likely that 
there are once-in-a-millenia floods; and the fact 
that they have only a .001 probability does not 
mean that two of them may not occur within 
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a decade. In terms of flood control, this indi- 
cates that there is no such thing as assurance 
of complete protection against future condi- 
tions. All that man can do is to guard against 
calculated risks and reduce them by diversional 
and retentional works. 

The three tributaries of the Shatt al-Arab 
experience low summer flow due to the almost 
complete lack of rainfall in their basins. With 
the arrival of winter rains, the flow increases 
but the maximum floods usually occur in the 
spring, due to a combination of heavy rain and 
the melting of snow in the mountains. Floods 
on the Tigris are made especially serious by 
sudden contributions from its left bank tribu- 
taries; when these are in simultaneous flood the 
combined run off becomes serious indeed. 

Gauge and discharge records along the Eu- 
phrates are available from several stations in 
Turkey, from Deir ez-Zor in Syria, and at 
three dozen sites in Iraq. In Iraq, discharge 
measurements are available at Hit, just above 
the head of the delta (since 1924), at the 
Hindiya Barrage, at Shinafiya, and at Nasiriya. 
At Hit the river elevation has ranged from 
51.98 in Sept. 1930 to 58.26 in May 1929. This 
corresponds to a flow of 181 cubic meters per 
second, or cumecs, on the former date, and 
5,200 on the latter; the mean annual flow is 
837 cumecs. Downstream at the Hindiya Bar- 
rage the discharge has varied between nearly 
zero and 2,880 cumecs, with a mean of 629 
cumecs. At Nasiriya, farther south, the range 
is from 40 to 1,740 cumecs with a mean of 458 
cumecs. The progressive downstream shrinkage 
reflects losses due to evaporation, especially in 
the rice-growing areas, plus flood diversion into 
the Habbaniya Lake. 

The regime of the Tigris can only be plotted 
within Iraq since Turkey has gauge readings 
but no discharge measurements. At Mosul, 
where the lowest and highest gauge readings 
have varied between 212.6 in 1925 and 218.9 
meters in 1935, discharge records in cumecs 
range from a minimum of 88, through a mean 
of 563, to a maximum of 6,200 cumecs. At 
Samarra, at the head of the delta, after the 
addition of the Greater Zab and the Lesser 
Zab, the corresponding discharge figures are 
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210, 1,254 and an estimated 12,500 cumecs. 
The records at Baghdad, extending back to 
1906, show a minimum discharge of 158 
cumecs, a mean of 1,236, and an estimated 
extreme high of 13,000. The latter includes 
the total flood flow after the dikes were breached 
and large areas east and west of the city were 
inundated. River velocities in flood may reach 
10 knots. 

Downstream from the junction of the Di- 
yala below Baghdad, irrigation diversions by 
canal and pump are large, and the river flow 
diminishes greatly. At the Kut Barrage the 
minimum, mean and maximum discharge figures 
are 150, 1,179 and 7,474 cumecs. At Amara, 
the corresponding data are but 24, 218 and 
$58, and still farther downstream near Qalat 
Salih, after much of the river is lost in the 
marshes, the figures are only 11, 78 and 179. 
One may wonder whether any other river in 
the world shrinks so greatly. 

Some of the irrigation canals withdraw so 
much water that they become rivers them- 
selves. In fact, both the Hilla Canal below the 
Hindiya Barrage and the Gharraf Canal below 
the Kut Barrage were formerly the main chan- 
nels of the Euphrates and Tigris, respectively. 
Each of these canals, in turn, feeds many dis- 
tributaries. The Hilla Canal supplies water to 
1,735,000 mesharas' by gravity flow, plus 500,- 
000 mesharas by pump lift, while the Gharraf 
contributes water by gravity to 1,400,000 
mesharas. The total area of Iraq irrigated by 
gravity flow, as con-rasted to pump irrigation, 
amounts to 6,840,000 mesharas, about equally 
divided between the Tigris and Euphrates 
basins. 

Since much of this irrigatior water has no 
proper drainage channel through which to re- 
join the main rivers, vast areas are waterlogged. 
This is especially true near the head of the 
Persian Gulf where water accumulates in the 
Hammar, Suniya, ard Sadiya lakes, and in the 
surrounding m-rshlands. This is the home of 
the unique Marsh Arabs. Flying from Basra to 
Baghdad, the plane takes an hour to cross this 


water landscape. 


1. One meshara equals 0.612 acre. 
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The Karkheh River flows between the Tigris 
and the Karun. It may once have entered the 
latter but now loses itself in swamp lands east 
of Amara. Its flow is comparable to that of 
the Diyala. 

Less is known about the Karun. Where it 
enters its delta at Shustar, the mean discharge 
is 550 cumecs and the flood maxima reaches 
7,000. At Ahwaz, downstream from the mouth 
of the Ab-i-Diz Cut above the various delta 
mouths, the minimum reads 70, the mean 766, 
and the maximum is 7,000 cumecs. 

All of these discharge figures, minus evapora- 
tion, should add up to the Shatt al-Arab. A 
third of the Karun reaches the sea through the 
Bahmanshir Channel rather than the Shatt al- 
Arab, and the Karun also receives some water 
from the marshes which mark the terminus of 
the adjoining Jarrahi River. 

Discharge data for tidal rivers are difficult 
to compute, but it appears that the mean figure 
for the Shatt al-Arab at Fao, near the mouth, 
is 630 cumecs with an extreme flow of 6,300 
cumecs. On an annual basis, the discharge has 
been placed at 19.6 cubic kilometers (1947 
preliminary data) by the Basra Port Authority. 
In a personal letter from Mr. R. C. Kelt, Chief 
Engineer of the Port Directorate, dated Decem- 
ber 21, 1955, it is stated: “In general terms it 
is estimated that the mean annual discharge of 
the Shatt al-Arab at Fao is 20 milliard cubic 
meters. During flood periods, however, the rate 
of discharge may be very much greater, in some 
opinion to the extent of up to 10 times the 
average.” 


Flood Control 


The Euphrates enters its delta between Hit 
and Ramadi, the Tigris near Samarra, and the 
Karun at Shushtar. Below these points it is 
generally necessary to construct dikes in order 
to protect the countryside, When these are 
breached by erosion or overtopped by high 
water, vast areas of farm land are inundated, 
communications are interrupted, anc cities en- 
dangered. 

Since flood levels of the rivers lie at elevations 
above the surrounding plain, breaks in the dikes 
give rise to shallow lakes, marginal to the 
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Discharge Data for the Euphrates 
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Discharge Data for the Karun 
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rivers, which may remain until evaporated. 
The city of Baghdad, surrounded on all sides 
by dikes, has several times been seriously 
threatened. If the dikes should be overtopped 
by a high flood, parts of the city would be 
submerged to depths of 15 feet. 

Floods rise quickly on the Tigris and Karun 
and more slowly on the Euphrates due to its 
longer course below the mountains. Thus the 
Tigris may double its volume in two days. 
Flood warnings are generally possible, for it 
requires some ten days for the water to move 
from the mountains to the sea. 

During the period from 1945 to 1957, the 
Tigris broke its banks below Baghdad in every 
year except two, and above Baghdad in four 
years. In March 1954, Baghdad was saved 
from disaster only by great efforts and good 
fortune. Most of the Tigris flood broke through 
its right hand bank farther downstream and 
eventually entered the lower Euphrates. The 
Euphrates was also in flood, but a part of its 
peak was reduced by the Habbaniya Reservoir; 
without it much of Iraq below Ramadi and 
Samarra would have been under water. 

To reduce the hazard, the Iraq Development 


Board has developed a series of flood control 
works on the Euphrates and Tigris, and on the 
tributaries of the latter. Since the maximum 
flow is unpredictable, these dams will not 
entirely prevent floods, but they will greatly 
reduce the hazards. 

Along the Euphrates a low dam, or barrage, 
at Ramadi, completed in 1956, raises the river 
level a few feet so that a part of the flood flow 
may be diverted southward through the Warrar 
Inlet Canal into the natural basin of Lake 
Habbaniya. The rated capacity of both the 
Ramadi Barrage and the Warrar Inlet Canal is 
2,800 cumecs, or a total of 5,600 cumecs. 
Dikes around the Habbaniya basin have enlarged 
it into a reservoir which provides a storage 
capacity of 3.2 cubic kilometers. If this is in- 
sufficient, the Mujarra Escape Regulator will 
pass water southward to a similar natural de- 
pression at Abu Dibbis, with a potential 
capacity of 14.5 cubic kilometers if new dikes 
are built to close the gap toward the Euphrates. 
There is also an arrangement whereby surplus 
water in Habbaniya may return to the Euphra- 
tes, via the Dhibba Regulator, once the flood 
has passed, for subsequent irrigation use. 
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Additional dams have been proposed upstream 
at Khan, Baghdadi, Rawa and Hit, but their 
reservoirs would inundate good farm lands. 
Still other sites exist at Yusif Pasha in Syria, and 
at Keban in Turkey where a large dam is now 
under construction near the junction of the 
Kara Su and the Murat Su. 

Conditions along the Tigris are even more 
favorable for flood storage. To the west is the 
Wadi Tharthar, which terminates in a dry playa 
whose floor is below sea level. A barrage at 
Samarra, and a 60 kilometer canal, or escape 
way, finished in 1956, can divert water into 
this depression whose capacity is 63 cubic kilo- 
meters. No return flow is yet available. 

Two dams along Tigris tributaries, the Dokan 
Dam on the Lesser Zab and the Derbend-i-Khan 
Dam on the Diyala, have storage capacities of 
several cubic kilometers. Each of these dams, 
and the Samarra Barrage as well, are designed 
for flood control and irrigation, and eventually 
for the generation of hydroelectric power as 
well. Such multi-purpose objectives raise prob- 
lems as to whether the reservoirs should be kept 
empty until the end of April, in readiness to 
absorb the spring floods, or full in order to 
provide the maximum storage for power and 
irrigation. Tigris dams are under consideration 
in Turkey and in Iraq at Eski Mosul and at 
Fatha; also at Bekhme on the Greater Zab. 

The Samarra Barrage is designed to pass a 
flood flow of 9,000 cumecs, although for the 
safety of the lower valley the maximum should 
not exceed 7,000 cumecs, and the Wadi 
Tharthar diversion canal will carry 8,000 
cumecs safely. This total of 17,000 cumecs is 
only 3,000 cumecs larger than the recorded 
flow of the Tigris at this point, so that the 
safety margin is low. A high water mark at 
Samarra, which occurred during the memory 
of the present inhabitants, even suggests a 
flow of 20,000 cumecs. With the development 
of storage on the tributaries, and later on the 
main river, the peak flow will be reduced so 
that the floodway of the Tharthar Canal should 
only be needed a few days a year. 

The problem lies in what to anticipate on 
rare occasions. Hydrologic estimates for Samar- 
ra by Thomas (see biblio.), based on 25 years 
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of records, place the flood expectations as 
follows: 

11,680 cumecs 5 per cent frequency 

15,350 cumecs 1 per cent frequency 

18,990 cumecs 0.2 per cent frequency 

20,550 cumecs 0.1 per cent frequency 
These figures are smaller than for fan-shaped 
basins in other parts of the world since the 
Tigris has no right bank tributaries. Experience 
tables for basins of this general character fore- 
cast a theoretical peak of 41,000 cumecs. Since 
there is abundant evidence, both geologic and 
historic, that the observed discharge during the 
past 25 years has been greatly exceeded in the 
past, the expectations of Thomas may be too 
low. Thomas thus adds, “It is possible that the 
flood risk may be greater than estimated, due to 
available flood data being unrepresentative. A 
failure of the Barrage or breach of the retain- 
ing banks might lead to catastrophic disaster.” 

While great floods are rare, they do occur, 
and since Baghdad, with its 650,000 people, lies 
downstream, the risk must be recognized. The 
city is surrounded on all sides by dikes, and has 
many times been threatened. The new dams 
will greatly reduce the flood menace, but it 
should not be said that Baghdad is now “safe.” 
Since man cannot safely gamble with nature, 
no complete security is possible. 

If the Tigris and its tributaries were simul- 
taneously each at their maximum recorded flood, 
without reservoir control and without allow- 
ance for storage capacity of the channel and 
its flood plain, the combined flow at the Diyala 
junction near Baghdad would have reached 
23,750 cumecs. This has never been the case in 
recent history, and the total would now be re- 
duced by Dokan and Derbend-i-Khan storage, 
plus Wadi Tharthar diversion. But the pros- 
pect should not be overlooked. 

The problem of Baghdad is complicated by 
the constricted channel, for the city has grad- 
ually encroached on the ri er. The safe capacity 
is around 5,300 cumecs, at a gauge level of 
34.7 meters. Prior to Tharthar developments, 
floods were apt to exceed this limit four times 
within a decade. When the river reached a 
higher level, the dikes were cut upriver and part 
of the flow diverted across country to the east 
of the city. This area, “outside the city Bund,” 
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is gradually being built up with homes and fac- 
tories which will restrict the discharge capacity 
of the flood channel. Most of the city lies below 
flood level. The absolute maximum capacity of 
the river and the escape channels at Baghdad 
is 8,000 cumecs, provided the Diyala, which 
joins the Tigris just below the city, is not also 
in flood; if it too is in flood the maximum 
capacity at Baghdad is 7,000 cumecs. 

Two other low dams, one downstream on 
each river, provide take-off points for irriga- 
tion canals. On the Euphrates there is the Hin- 
diya Barrage, completed in 1913, while on the 
Tigris there is the Kut Barrage, built in 1939. 
Below these points so much of the flow is di- 
- verted for irrigation, or spills over into marsh 
and lake areas, that the rivers are much re- 
duced. A third dam, built on the Diyala in 
1929, distributes the entire summer flow of the 
river to a large agricultural area. 

No dams have been built on the Karun, but 
many sites are available above Shushtar. 


The Water Budget 


Within the combined drainage basin of the 
three rivers the rainfall varies from as little as 
100 millimeters in the lowlands to well over 
2,000 millimeters in the mountains. The total 
annual precipitation for the area is estimated 
at 325,000,000,000 cubic meters, or 325 cubic 
kilometers. Where the Euphrates, Tigris and 
Karun enter their flood plains (at Hit, near 
Baghdad, and at Shushtar), and after they re- 
ceive the contribution of their last major tribu- 
taries, the combined annual flow amounts to 
90 cubic kilometers. Thus, out of the original 
supply of 325 kilometers, 235 cubic kilometers 
have been lost by evaporation. Only small 
amounts move out of the basin underground. 
Much of the precipitation has disappeared before 
it ever reaches a permanent stream. 

Other evaporation losses take place in the 
lowlands. Subtractions in the irrigated areas of 
the Tigris and Euphrates account for 30 cubic 
kilometers. Losses from the lakes and swamps 
which make up the vast Inland Delta north of 
Basra average 2 meters per year, and thus 
amount to 33 cubic kilometers. 
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The Karun has’ two mouths; about two- 
thirds of the water enters the Shatt al-Arab, 
while the remainder reaches the Persian Gulf 
through the Bahmanshir Channel to the east of 
Abadan. As already pointed out, the annual dis- 
charge of the Shatt al-Arab proper is 20 cubic 
kilometers; to this may be added some 7 cubic 
kilometers for the other mouth of the Karun. 

The total water budget of the Euphrates, 
Tigris and Karun thus reads as follows: 


Discharge to the Persian Gulf 27 cubic kilometers 
(from the Karun: 22 
from the Tigris and Euphrates: 5) 
Evaporation in the Inland Delta 
Evaporation in the irrigated areas 
Evaporation above the head of the 
deltas 


Original supply from precipitation 


33 cubic kilometers 
30 cubic kilometers 


235 cubic kilometers 
325 cubic kilometers 

The above figures suggest that the average 
drop of rain has but one chance in 12 of flowing 
to the sea. Were it not for the contribution of 
the Karun, which loses little water by evapo- 
ration en route, the average would be even 
smaller. Water passing Baghdad has but one 
chance in 35 of getting to the Persian Gulf. 

Two small corrections need to be made for 
upstream diversions which take water entirely 
outside the basin. The city of Aleppo in Syria 
now receives its domestic supply by pipe line 
from the Euphrates with a normal withdrawal 
of 0.7 cubic meters per second. In Iran, a 9,250 
foot tunnel leads eastward from the headwaters 
of the Karun and diverts 110 cumecs in sum- 
mer for irrigation around Isfahan. Sevian has 
also proposed the construction of an 80 mile 
canal for navigation from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean, and of a canal from the Shatt 
al-Arab to Kuwait, thus removing further 
amounts of water. 


A water budget may also be computed in 
terms of total area needs, or in the depth of 
water to be applied. Within much of lowland 
Iraq, Syria and Iran, the normal rainfall 
amounts to less than 200 millimeters, as com- 
pared with a potential evapotranspiration figure 
of some 1,200 millimeters. In order to raise 
crops, this gap must be narrowed. The irrigated 
area in Iraq thus imports water from Turkey, 
Syria and Iran. If the entire intake from these 
countries might be spread evenly within Iraq, 
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Annual Water Requirements for Iraq? 


Area in 
Mesharas 


Euphrates Basin, existing projects 4,900,000 


Euphrates Basin, new projects 2,800,000 


Tigris Basin, existing projects 8,100,000 


6,200,000 
22,000,000 


Tigris Basin, 
Total 


new projects 


6.1) 


) 
) 


6.5) 


11.3) 


) 
) 


15.0) 
38.9 


Water in 
cubic semen 





obviously impossible, it would provide an addi- 
tional 200 millimeters, two-thirds of an acre 
foot. Since the supply of irrigation water is 
limited, especially during the summer, only a 
small part of the valley can be cultivated. 


Water needs in Iraq may be seen from the ac- 
companying table. The present and prospective 
requirements on the Euphrates amount to 12.6 
or 14.7 cubic kilometers per year, depending 
on various schemes as to intensive use. This may 
be compared with the mean annual flow at Hit 
amounting to 26.4, or the low water flow of 
10.2. On the Tigris the total plan calls for 
26.3 to 32.4 cubic kilometers, set against a 
Baghdad mean annual flow of 39.6 and the low 
water discharge of 15.2 cubic kilometers. Iraq 
thus has enough water for its planned needs if 
it can all be properly used. 


The problem of increased irrigation within 
Syria concerns the limited areas of flood plains 
along the Euphrates. For the most part, the 
river flows in a valley which lies several hundred 
feet below the uplands. Only narrow belts of 
flood plain can be irrigated by gravity canals. 
Potentially cultivatable areas within 10 meters 
of river level total 2,500 square kilometers, 
while areas requiring from 10 to 20 meters lift 
add 900 square kilometers. Some possibilities ex- 
ist along the Khabur. If Syria should divert 


large amounts of Euphrates water, it might 
seriously affect irrigation prospects within Iraq. 

Only scattered information is available for the 
Karun and Kerkheh. Extensive areas are already 
irrigated in the limited delta area, known as 
Khuzistan, but ample water is available for ad- 
ditional cultivation. 


Water Policy 


Water is one of nature’s most valuable as- 
sets, unappreciated while abundant. Fortu- 
nately, water is a renewable resource, except 
when we overtap ground water or change the 
run-off characteristics of a watershed. Ideally, 
no drop of rain which falls in the basin of the 
Shatt al-Arab should run off to the Persian Gulf 
without performing several useful services en 
route. These may be for domestic use or the 
watering of livestock, to grow crops, for power, 
industry, or navigation, or as replenishment 
for ground water. A comprehensive program 
will consider many functions, including the 
relative claims of upstream versus downstream 
users. This calls for a use policy and an overall 
water budget. 

Any inclusive program for the Shatt al-Arab 
basin must begin with an adequate inventory. 
This is not yet available, since we need more 
data on terrain characteristics, climatic condi- 
tions, hydrology, and land use potentials. Ex- 


2. Knappen, Tippetts, Abbett and McCarthy, page 6. Scheme A provides for a continuation of the present practice 
of irrigation in alternate years on existing projects, thus allowing the land to lie fallow, but for year round 
irrigation on new land. Scheme B provides for irrigation throughout the year in most of the old areas and in 


all of the new projects. 
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cellent studies have been made in Iraq, but 
none have covered the entire Shatt al-Arab 
basin. Wise planning calls for an understanding 
of the complete watershed; country by country 
planning is impractical. 


In addition to physical surveys, there must 
be an evaluation of future population and its 
requirements. If petroleum and natural gas are 
to provide all the power needed in Iraq and Iran 
for decades to come, it may not be necessary 
to install the generators provided for at Dokan, 
Samarra and elsewhere. Turkey and Syria, how- 
ever, have power shortages and may wish to 
develop hydroelectricity on their parts of the 
rivers. 


Whether or not it may prove feasible to ir- 
rigate considerable areas in Syria, or perhaps in 
Turkey, has its bearing on how much water 
may be left over for Iraq. Power dams on the 
headwaters will also aifect stream flow down 
river. The full utilization of the rivers for ir- 
rigation may reduce the prospects for naviga- 
tion. The conflict between upstream and down- 
stream competitors for water is an old story. 
Many of the wars between ancient Assyria, 
upstream, and Babylonia, downstream, were 
fought over problems of water. It is obvious 
that the development of the Euphrates and 
Tigris calls for long range cooperation between 
Turkey, Syria and Iraq. The Karun flows en- 
tirely within Iran, but the Shatt al-Arab is un- 
der Iraqi jurisdiction. 


Since climatic unpredictability is certain, 
what degree of variability should be anticipated? 
In terms of costs, is it better to plan on the 
irrigation of a large area, knowing that once in 
a few decades there will be a major water short- 
age? Should bridges be designed for all but the 
one per cent flood? How much should be in- 
vested in river control works which may be 
needed only once in a century? Should major 
cities be given maximum flood protection? 
Should settlement be forbidden in certain loca- 
tions? These are policy decisions which only a 
government can make; the function of the ge- 
ographer is to prepare and evaluate the inven- 
tory. 


Some procedures are relatively clear. It is 
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uneconomic to plan for irrigation without also 
planning for drainage, and it may be expected 
that the costs of getting rid of surplus water 
will equal or exceed that of providing the orig- 
inal supply. No irrigation project is safe where 
the soils or the water have a high initial con- 
tent of salts, or where the water table is brought 
within five feet of the surface. Silt and sand ac- 
cumulation is another hazard, and canal water 
should not be withdrawn from the rivers until 


it has been adequately de-silted. 


Only a few control works exist on the Tigris 
or the Euphrates and there are none on the 
Karun. Are others needed? The situation is es- 
pecially serious on the distributory canals where 
conditions fluctuate widely between shortage 
and surplus. Thus the Gharraf, main irrigation 
canal from the Tigris, has 52 regulated off- 
takes and 959 which are uncontrolled. 


Reservoirs may serve various purposes, but 
it must be recognized that some of the purposes 
may be contradictory. In order to reduce flood 
hazards the reserve storage capacity should be 
kept at a maximum; in other words, the lower 
the level the better. The economic generation 
of electric power calls for the highest possible 
head; in other words, a full reservoir. Irrigation 
requirements equally call for the maximum 
storage. These conditions involve conflict be- 
tween the city dweller who wants flood pro- 
tection and the farmer who wants to be assured 
of adequate water for irrigation. 


The Iraq Development Board, under the pre- 
vious régime, felt the necessity of rushing into 
elaborate water programs, but it had to proceed 
in advance of full geographic studies. Millions 
of dollars can be saved and major mistakes 
avoided if action takes place only after the 
Shatt al-Arab basin is studied as a whole. Wise 
planning is impractical until the geographic in- 
ventory is reasonably complete. 


With proper development, the water of the 
Shatt al-Arab basin may provide twice as good 
a livelihood for twice as many people. There are 
great unrealized assets, but it is also well to 
recognize the limitations and hazards. Man can- 
not afford to under-plan when dealing with 
water in the desert. 
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I Saw For MyseE.r, by Anthony Nutting. New 
York: Doubleday, 1958. 103 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Richard V. Weekes 


With Soviet tanks fighting patriots in Buda- 
pest streets and British, French and Israeli 
bullets flying over Egypt, the resignation of 
Britain’s Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
in November 1956 over the Suez invasion 
made little noise in the world. Yet Anthony 
Nutting’s protest over his government’s ac- 
tions, reminiscent of that made in 1938 by Sir 
Anthony Eden himself, was important. Mr. 
Nutting, now 38 and since World War II one 
of the rising politicians in the Conservative 
Party, demonstrated that along with Sir Ed- 
ward Boyle, 34 (who resigned a few months 
later), Reginald Maulding, 41, and Iain Mac- 
Leod, 44, some of Britain’s “conservative” 
political personalities are far from being old 
and tired. 

Therefore, I Sew for Myself, a short account 
of Mr. Nutting’s 20,000-mile journey through 
the Middle East following his resignation, has 
significance if only for the insight it gives 
into the thinking of a man likely to be on the 
British scene for some time to come. Mr. Nut- 
ting, now an occasional foreign correspondent, 
did not enter the Muslim world a stranger; he 
negotiated the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement 
with Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir in 1954 and played 
an important role in forming the Baghdad Pact 
in 1955, an arrangement he still feels has more 
to than against its credit. This time he listened, 
not only to the politicians running things, but 
to opinion leaders out of power. 

Mr. Nutting’s observations and conclusions 
are not those of a British socialist nor a British- 
India sahib. He is outspokenly critical of the 
French in North Africa, British policy in the 
Persian Gulf and gunboat diplomacy. His 
heroes are the Algerian nationalists and King 
Saud, among others. His chief villain is Nasir, 


significantly in spite of the circumstances of 
his resignation. 

Mr. Nutting’s reports give | Sew for My- 
self a somewhat oversimplified picture of some 
complex situations, yet such insight as he has 
is rather refreshing, when most Western lead- 
ers seem to have little understanding at all of 
people and forces in the Middle East. Mr. Nut- 
ting’s observations establish his reputation as a 
man of independent perspective. Among them: 
in Iran the “rich and ruling classes exhibit an 
indolence and irresponsibility that is really 
frightening”; Israel is “an armed labor camp, 
a militarist democracy” which “prefers a griev- 
ance to a reconciliation,” a “nation of people 
blinded by their own bravery”; the danger of 
Britain's oil supplies lies in Great Britain’s per- 
petuating “the present archaic state of relations 
with Kuwayt, Bahrayn, etc., which satisfies no 
one except the rulers”; US’ arguments on the 
Baghdad Pact “vary according to which sec- 
tion of the State Department happens to be 
briefing Mr. Dulles on the day in question”; 
“the purpose of the Eisenhower Doctrine must 
be to help our Arab friends to beat the Com- 
munist threat, not to demonstrate the power 
—or the weakness—of the United States in 
the Middle East.” 


@ Richarp V. Weexes, former USIS officer in Pakistan 
and London correspondent for Time is Research Chair- 
man and Editor dealing with Middle East countries for 
Special Operations Research Organization. 


THe Mimpre East in TRANSITION, ed. by 
Walter Z. Laqueur. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1958. xix + 513 pages. $8.75. 


Reviewed by Fahim 1. Qubain 

The book, consisting of two parts, is an 
anthology of thirty-four articles, each written 
by a different author. Twenty-six of these 
articles had already appeared during the past 
six years in various magazines and journals. 

Part I, “Social Reform and Political Change,” 
contains nineteen essays. Seven deal with social 
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and economic reform; economic and social 
foundations of democracy; the middle class; 
the need for economic development for a 
“middle leadership”; Egyptian attitudes to- 
wards land reform; and development in Iraq. 
The other twelve articles deal with politics and 
political ideology. They cover such subjects as 
Arab nationalism; political trends in the Fer- 
tile Crescent; the “catastrophe” of the British 
intervention in Egypt resulting from lack of 
Anglo-American cooperation in the area; the 
ideology of the Egyptian revolution; Sudanese 
nationalism; Turkey and the Middle East; the 
ideological crisis in Iran; the origins of Israel; 
and the Arab refugees. 


Part II, “Communism, the Soviet Union and 
the Middle East,” contains fifteen articles cov- 
ering such subjects as Communism and Islam; 
Arab nationalism and Communism; the “na- 
tional front” in communist strategy; recent 
Soviet attitudes towards Islam; Soviet cultural 
propaganda in the Middle East; the USSR and 
the colonial revolution; the future of Arab 
culture; the Egyptian intelligentsia; and two 
articles illustrating Soviet views on the Middle 
East. 


An adequate review of the book is difficult. 
On the one hand, the roster of its authors con- 
tains several distinguished scholars who, in 
their numerous writings, have made a profound 
contribution to the field of Middle East studies. 
In addition, many of the articles are not only 
of a high order of scholarship, but are also 
timeless. 


On the other hand, the book suffers from 
many shortcomings usual to a study of this 
type. It lacks an internal unity of view and a 
continuity of style. The ‘evel of treatment 
ranges from Olympian objectivity to that of 
partisan literature. Some subjects are treated 
at considerable length, while others, equally 
important, are either ignored completely or dis- 
missed in one or two paragraphs. For instance, 
the dilemma of the Arab-Israeli conflict is not 
touched upon as a separate unit, nor the deep 
socio-political impact of the Arab defeat in 
1948 now commonly referred to in Arab polit- 
ical literature as the “Great Catastrophe” (al- 
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harithah al-kubra). The article on Israel by 
Isaiah Berlin is an excellent one, but it helps us 
very little to understand present-day Israel and 
its future as a Middle Eastern state. The ques- 
tion of French North Africa, which certainly 
plays an important part in the international 
politics of the Middle East, is not mentioned. 
While the teachings of the Muslim Brother- 
hood and similar organizations are emphasized, 
contrary trends in the popular writing of 
Khalid Muhammad Khalid and others are not 
indicated. In addition, the march of events 
during the last few months alone, have ren- 
dered not a few of the essays obsolete. 

Although articles on Turkey, Iran and Israel 
are included, basically the book is not a study 
of the Middle East as such, but rather of the 
Arab Muslim countries in terms of the East- 
West conflict. Some twenty articles address 
themselves essentially to this question. 

Despite its shortcomings, the book is a good 
reference source for it brings together several 
valuable essays. By and large, although one 
may disagree with assumptions or conclusions, 
those articles that deal with social and eco- 
nomic reform are more refreshing and more 
fruitful than those dealing with politics. 
Among the latter group particular mention 
should be made of the two excellent articles on 
Arab nationalism by Sylvia Haim and Nissim 
Rejwan; the two articles on Islam and Com- 
munism by Bernard Lewis and Nabih Faris; 
and those dealing with Sudanese nationalism, 
Turkey and Israel, by P. M. Holt, Andrew 
Mango and Isaiah Berlin, cespectively. 


@ Faum I. Quam is the author of the forthcoming 
book, The Reconstruction of Iraq. 


Les MusutMans Sovietiques, by Vincent 
Monteil. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1957. 
191 pages. 650 francs. 


Reviewed by Harold Lubell 


The role of the USSR vis-d-vis the world’s 
Muslims presents one of today’s more piquant 
paradoxes. The USSR has obtained a continu- 
ing series of propaganda successes among the 
Muslims furthest away from Russia — the 
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Arabs and the Indonesians for example—as 
their champion against “Western colonialism.” 
Yet the Iranians and Turks of Soviet Asia re- 
main one of the largest groups of Muslims 
under direct European domination. 


Some light is thrown on the paradox in a 
recent small volume on the Soviet Muslims by 
Vincent Monteil in a reportage put out by 
Les Editions du Seuil under their series title 
“Frontiéres Ouvertes.” Well acquainted with 
North Africa and Iran, Monteil is an Islamic 
scholar whose account of Soviet Asia is second 
hand. However, he has made good use of the 
documents available to him in deriving a num- 
ber of pointed deductions, and his background 
in North Africa permits him to make a num- 
ber of telling comparisons with Morocco and 
Algeria. 

There are several elements in Moscow’s suc- 
cess in consolidating its hold on the Caucasus 
and Central Asia. As a method of minimizing 
any pan-Turk threat, Wilsonian self-determi- 
mation was carried to absurd lengths. Soviet 
policy fostered a multitude of nationalities and 
languages, and created a jumble of federal re- 
publics and autonomous republics guaranteeing 
almost every group “cultural” autonomy and 
none effective political autonomy. Thus a 
semblance of “national” equality was brought 
into being and used in promoting external pub- 
lic relations. At the same time, key positions 
in industry, transport, administration, police 
and the armed forces have been held by Rus- 
sians, White Russians and Ukranians. The de- 
struction of the indigenous nomadic society 
and the conversion of the region to the culture 
of cotton as a cash crop have tied Central Asia 
ever more tightly to the Soviet economy (and, 
once the famines caused by collectivization 
ended, have apparently raised the local popula- 
tion’s living standards). A last element, that 
Monteil does not make explicit, is that the 
Soviet Asians have been in contact with no 
major foreign power other than Russia since 
the feeble British “intervention” on the side of 
the White armies in 1920. Unlike Algeria, 
Uzbekistan was not occupied by German and 
American armies in World War II. 
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One of the elements in the Muslim-national- 
ist reaction to European-Soviet domination is 
the refusal to accept “rational” Western be- 
havior patterns in regard to such fundamentals 
as family life and sickness. Monteil quotes a 
number of examples of Soviet Muslim officials, 
collective farm managers and school teachers 
who sanction and commit polygamy, veiling 
and concealment of women, purchase of child 
brides, and visits to the molla for assistance 
against the evil spirits. Such actions seem to 
be regarded as permissible local custom by offi- 
cials in Moscow, so long as no attempt is made 
to attach the political roots of the Soviet em- 
pire—collectivization, political control from 
the center and the prevention of any pan-Turk 
movement. Monteil credits the greater strength 
of the women’s rights movement in Algeria 
(as compared with Uzbekistan) to the fact 
that the French never tried to impose a cul- 
tural revolution on North Africa’s Muslims. 
The result is that revolt against the colonial 
power has adopted European revolutionary 
mores in order to attack the metropole instead 
of retreating into blind reaction as a defense 
against the metropole. 

Monteil’s book is full of figures but a spot 
check of one set indicates that culture, and not 
use of numbers, is his strong point. For exam- 
ple, in typically French fashion, he blithely 
inserts flat, unqualified figures to the nearest 
0.1 million for the “Muslim” population of 
each of the five Asian federated Soviet repub- 
lics in 1956. No Soviet statistical source (in- 
cluding the 1957 Statistical Abstracts of the 
USSR and of the republics in question) ven- 
tures such a breakdown; while the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Europe quali- 
fies its own estimate (to the nearest million) 
for the “Asian” population of the four re- 
publics that officially constitute Soviet Central 
Asia as “very rough estimates” (“Regional 
Economic Policy in the Soviet Union: The 
Case of Central Asia,” Economic Bulletin for 
Europe, Geneva, November 1957, p. 53). 
Where Monteil is at his best is in such devices 
of scholarly detective work as estimating the 
proportion of a given nationality among the 
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official élite by analyzing th national origin 
of the names of public figures. 


@ Harortp Lusext is with the Economics Division of 
The Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Stupres «iN Economic DEVELOPMENT, by 
Alfred Bonné. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1958. x +- 294 pages. $6.50. 


Reviewed oy William B. Dale 


Professor Bonné’s book was completed by 
June 1956, so that the manuscript is between 
two and three years old. In a field as quickly 
growing as development economics, this very 
nearly makes it middle-aged. Of course, there 
is much that would not be changed by the 
literature and events that have appeared on the 
horizon since the material was finished, but this 
is not the case for other subjects covered. The 
analysis of Turkey closes with the halcyon 
days of the bumper wheat crops of 1953 and 
1954; a closer look at the past few years would 
surely make Professor Bonné a bit more cau- 
tious. Similarly for India, the unexpectedly 
favorable results of the first Five Year Plan 
form the most recent basis for the study; the 
severe growing pains of the past few years do 
not, of course, receive treatment. 

The book is, if not very new, certainly solid, 
well-documented and workmanlike in every 
way. One would hardly need much acquaint- 
ance with scholarly traditions to recognize the 
German social scientific background from 
which Professor Bonné springs. He announces 
at the start that the book is an empirical study, 
and so it is. Yet the data and citations are not 
always well-arranged to facilitate a clear expo- 
sition, and sometimes seem to cascade over one 
another in a bewildering profusion. I found 
myself wondering also whether some of the 
conclusions, which Dr. Bonné is kind enough 
to group at the end of each chapter, were 
really the direct result of what went before. 
Professor Bonné is a confirmed optimist on sev- 
eral basic issues in the development problem, 
as he has made clear before. I have the feeling 
it would be more pertinent to examine his vis- 
cera than his data to find the real cause, but 
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this does not diminish my admiration for his 
indomitable spirit. He makes a hopeful and 
internally logical case for the inherent capacity 
of the underdeveloped world to expand food 
output faster than mouths (though even he 
concedes that Egypt is a pretty unyielding 
case) and he is optimistic about the economic 
as well as the social and political impact of 
land reform. He faces squarely the gigantic 
requirements for capital formation, but re- 
fuses to be overwhelmed by them. Being of 
the persuasion that those of us making a pro- 
fession of the economics of growth have too 
frequently mesmerized ourselves by contempla- 
tion of the difficulties and, in consequence, 
have had a more negative effect on policy than 
would be desirable, it seems to me this posture 
is to be commended. 

The book covers a broad panoply of subjects 
but, as might be anticipated, the sections on 
agriculture and land reform are the most com- 
plete and authoritative. The principal effort 
to contribute to theory is of interest also. The 
concept briefly is that development in the Mid- 


dle East and Asia has and will take place 


mainly through “implantation” from else- 
where, rather than being self-generating, as was 
the case in the West. One of the implications, 
of more operational and policy than theoretical 
interest, I think, lies in the nature of the roles 
to be played by local governments and foreign 
(private) investment. Bonné concludes, with 
many modern economists, that these should 
supply, ideally, just those elements essential to 
economic growth which are otherwise lacking 
in the local scene. It is of more than passing 
interest that something like this concept is be- 
ing tried, on the side of private Western cap- 
ital, through the Middle East Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation. 

@ Wim B. Date is Program Manager, International 


Research of the Stanford Research Institute, in its Wash- 
ington, D. C. office. 


THe TraAvets or Ipn Battuta, A.D. 1325- 
1354, ed. and trans. by H. A. R. Gibb. Vol. 
I. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
for the Hakluyt Society, 1958. 269 pages. 
$5.50. 
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Reviewed by William Popper 


This is the first of a projected four volume 
translation of the amazing journey of the 
medieval Muslim world traveler, Ibn Battita, 
whose narrative of the sights he saw and the 
experiences he underwent, as presented in Pro- 
fessor Gibb’s fascinating translation, should 
make the name of Ibn Battita as familiar to 
English readers as that of Marco Polo. 

The Arabic text on which this translation 
is based has long been known to scholars in 
the edition of C. Defrémery and B. R. Sangui- 
netti, published with a French translation in 
1893. Professor Gibb’s first volume covers the 
same material as the first volume of the French 
edition. 

Ibn Battita set out from his home in North 
Africa in 1325 A.D. to make the Meccan pil- 
grimage, which he accomplished after under- 
going many tribulations in North Africa, 
Egypt, Syria and North-West Arabia. This 


journey, including a voyage from’ Mecca to 
Iraq, is the subject of Professor Gibb’s first 


volume, of 269 pages, including some 1200 
footnotes, 

Even before Ibn Battiita arrived at Mecca 
he had been filled with an insatiable desire to 
see the whole of the Muslim world. He had 
left his home in 1325 A.D. and he did not see 
it again until 25 years later, during which time 
he had traversed a greater part of the Near, 
Middle and Farther East; then after his return, 
he again set out for Spain and finally under- 
took another perilous journey across the Sahara 
into West Africa. These later travels will 
form the remaining volumes of the translation, 
but they are briefly summarized in Professor 
Gibb’s foreword. 

Professor Gibb’s translation on the whole 
follows faithfully the text of the French edi- 
tion, but in minor details differs on the basis of 
data found in other works or of variant read- 
ings listed at the end of the French edition, or 
the repetition of formulae of blessing and honor 
on a comparison of identical terms as used in 
other passages of the text. But apparently some- 
times merely the context guides the transla- 
tion, as on page 39 where the Arabic text reads: 
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“He cried out[za‘sqa] and raised his head,” 
and the translation reads: “Then bowing his 
head to his knees he raised it again;” and on 
page 73, where “before him was the waqqaf” 
becomes “on his staff was the inspector.” 

At all events Professor Gibb’s translation, as 
was to be expected from this well-known 
scholar, is fluent and idiomatic; only the reten- 
tion of certain Arabic words whose meanings 
differ in different contexts (e.g. shaikh) and 
the repetition of formulae of blessing and honor 
after certain names, reveal that it is a transla- 
tion. In translating Arabic verses Professor 
Gibb generally uses meter and rhyme (though 
not the mono-rhyme of the Arabic), for with- 
out them, as Professor Gibb remarks, all the 
flavor of the original is lost; the additional ele- 
ment in many Arabic verses, paranomasia, 
which is impossible to reproduce in the verses, 
is explained in the footnotes. Nor has an at- 
tempt been made to reproduce the rhymed prose 
in which Arabic writers indulge whenever they 
are moved to admiration by any object but 
which would give a false tone to an English 
prose text. Moreover, the wording of the text 
is not that of Ibn Battita himself, but is that 
of Ibn Juzayy, to whom the traveler dictated 
his narrative—probably, as Professor Gibb sur- 
mises, in a semi-spoken style colored by the 
idiom of the’ Moroccan Arabic. Other notes 
identify from other sources Ibn Battita’s 
many references to officials, scholars, devo- 
tees and ascetics (“Poor Brethren” is Professor 
Gibb’s rendering of the Arabic fuqarda’), or to 
the cities, villages and towns which Ibn Bat- 
tiita visited on his travels; and some notes deal 
with the occasionally confused itineraries of 
Ibn Battita, for he visited some places more 
than once and sometimes combines the data of 
various visits in describing one of them. 

These suggestions are offered in regard to 
one or two of the notes: 

P. 17, note 44. Sallim occurs in the region 
indicated, both as a tribal and a personal name 
(Salam) in Ibn Khaldin’s ‘Ibar, VI, p. 5, Ber- 
béres, I, p. 8. 

P. 68, note 215. The desert (sabré) route 
between Adfa and Asna in Upper Egypt, which 
puzzled Professor Gibb, is mentioned also in 
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(VIII, 59, s.v. Isna): “because of two moun- 
tains which are so close to the river the trav- 
eler is compelled to pass behind them through 
the desert (al-sabra).” And al-Atwini (same 
footnote) is on the map in Baedeker (Egypt, 
ed. 1914, p. 244) on the bank of the Nile, two 
miles north of Asni. 

P. 72, note 14. The improbable name Aqmari 
should probably be read Qumiri, a name occur- 
ring fairly frequently in this period (cf. 
Nujim, ed. Cairo, Index to vol. X.) 

The volume is attractively printed. In ac- 
cord with Ibn Battita’s special attention to 
the Holy Places of Arabia there is a frontis- 
piece showing the Mosque of Mecca and the 
surrounding structures, plans of Mecca and of 
its Mosque and the Mosque of Medina. There 
are also sketch maps of Ibn Battiita’s itineraries 
in Syria and Arabia. In the absence of an index 
there is an analytical table of contents of 
volume I. 


@ WuuimM Poprer is Professor Emeritus of Semitic 
Languages at the University of California, Berkeley. 


ARAB WORLD 


Desert ENTERPRISE: THE Mmp.e East Om 
INpustRY IN Its Loca ENVIRONMENT, by 
David H. Finnie. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1958. x -+- 195; 13 
illus., map, biblio., index to 224. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Angus Sinclair 

Although oil is one of the major economic 
assets of the Middle East and plays a most 
important part in the political and social life 
of the area, surprisingly few worth-while 
books on the subject have been published. 
Desert Enterprise therefore comes as a pleasant 
surprise and is a most welcome addition to the 
literature dealing with the Persian Gulf area 
and its petroleum :ndustry. It is written with- 


out bias and presents a concise, clean-cut pic- 
ture of the companies, the environment and - 


the major problems of operations. It is “must” 
reading for the student of Middle Eastern 
affairs and those who are interested in oil. In 


“\, short, Mr. Finnie’s initial volume is an inval- 


abs area reference book. 


, 
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Despite the fact that Desert Enterprise falls 
into the category of a reference book, it is 
written in an interesting and entertaining nar- 
rative style. The arrangement is essentially 
chronological in the sense that Mr. Finnie has 
taken “first things first” and has then gone on 
to the problems of acculturation, company- 
government relations, indigenous public rela- 
tions, and present and future positions. There 
are some twenty-two pertinent tables spaced 
into the text which lend emphasis to the text 
without detracting therefrom. If there is a 
weakness in this book, it lies in the illustra- 
tions, all of which are grouped in eight pages 
placed in the middle of the volume. Unfor- 
tunately, they have been taken from company 
or trade publications and add little or nothing 
to the text. 

It is evident that Mr. Finnie has spent many 
tedious hours scanning secondary sources 
which he has then subjected to the test of first 
hand observations. The result is an accurate 


analysis of his subject which he has skillfully 
compressed into 195 pages. Fortunately, there 


is a dearth of distracting footnotes; instead 

Mr. Finnie has documented his study through 

the device of an appended “Bibliographical 

Notes” which should prove adequate for the 

scholars who want to pursue the subject at 

length. 

It should be noted that Desert Enterprise is 
the first of a series of studies published under 
the guidance of the Harvard Center for Mid- 
dle East Studies. If Mr. Finnie’s work is a fore- 
taste of what the Center will produce, then 
Harvard is to be congratulated. 

@ Ancus Srncram, R. Admiral, U.S.N. (Retired), is the 

President of the Middle East Institute. 

EcyYPpT AND THE UNITED Nations. Report of 
a Study Group set up by the Egyptian So- 
ciety of International Law. New York: 
Manhattan Publishing C»., for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1957. 
197 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by W. Wendell Cleland 


This book is one of nine already published 
in a series of twenty-seven studies being made 
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under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace with some support from 
the Ford Foundation. In Egypt the study was 
made by the Egyptian Society for Interna- 
tional Law, which consists of distinguished 
lawyers and diplomats, most of whom have 
been associated either directly or indirectly 
with the United Nations through their pres- 
ence at its meetings. One member is an Amer- 
ican, Judge Jasper Y. Brinton, former President 
of the Court of Appeals, Mixed Courts of 
Egypt. 

The object of these studies is to assess the 
effects of the United Nations on the countries 
concerned by “stimulating a closer examination 
of the past record and future potentialities of 
the United Nations and . . . increasing under- 
standing of differences and similarities in na- 
tional attitudes toward the Organization.” The 
volume under review is a frank statement of 
the opinions of some of Egypt’s best legal 
minds as to the value of the United Nations 
in matters relating to the Near East and the 
position of the Arab states, including their 


relation to the West European régimes and to 


Israel. Criticisms of the effectiveness of the 
United Nations to achieve the purposes for 
which it was established and suggestions for 
any amendments to the Charter have been en- 
couraged in these studies. 


The topics discussed include (1) the growth 
of nationalism before 1945 and Egypt’s part in 
the San Francisco Conference, (2) the evolu- 
tion of Egyptian attitudes toward the United 
Nations from faith and hope, through indiffer- 
ence and resentment to the present phase of 
self-reliance and cooperation with other nations 
for respect of the principles of the Charter, 
(3) the development of the Arab League and 
the Asian-African group, and (4) Egyptian 
attitudes on some specific questions such as 
sovereign equality, independence for Arab 
countries, anti-imperialism, the United Nations 


veto, and economic and social affairs. The ap-* 


pendix gives the text in English of the prin- 
cipal resolutions of the Arab League relating 
to the United Nations and includes the struggle 
for independence by Egypt, Libya, North 
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Africa, Palestine, Syria, Lebanon and Yemen. 
From the concluding chapter, these quota- 
tions reflect the attitudes of the Egyptians: 


“In nearly all of the cases in which it has had 
a direct interest, Egypt has been disappointed. 
The United Nations was at times unwilling to 
give certain cases a fair hearing; at other times 
it was unable to reach a decision. When the 
United Nations adopted resolutions, they seemed 
to Egypt to be often iniquitous; and when they 
were equitable, the Organization was not ready 
to enforce them. 

". . . In 1947-48 the United Nations decided 
in favor of the partition of Palestine and the 
creation of the ‘state’ of Israel, heedless of the 
sufferings of some eight hundred thousand Arabs 
actually thrown out of their homes into the 
wilderness. 

“Why is it . . . that the various chapters of 
the Charter do not receive equal attention and 
are not equally applied? Why is it that the 
provisions covering the great problems of de- 
pendent peoples have remained a dead letter? 
It has even been said in public debate that these 
chapters were merely the declaration of an ideal, 
and that they represented at best only a moral 
obligation and were not intended to create inter- 
national law. 

“On the other hand, when the United Nations 
has, under pressure of the moral sense of the 
nations, reached equitable decisions such as the 
internationalization of Jerusalem or the treat- 
ment of Arab refugees, these resolutions have 
not been enforced; they have remained a dead 
letter. 

“. . . Since the United Nations headquarters 
are located in New York, and the United States 
has taken the leadership of the Western world, 
there is a very common confusion between the 
United Nations and the United States. For the 
man in the street, the United Nations is an 
American institution at the service of American 
diplomacy. If one asks for facts to prove this 
assertion, some various curious arguments would 
be presented: (1) the United Nations is estab- 
lished in New York; (2) the language used by 
the United Nations is English; (3) all papers 
distributed by the United Nations office in Cairo 
are printed in the United States.” 

Such questions are good thought provokers 
for the conscientious reader. 


@ W. Wenpert CLeranp was formerly associated with 
the American University of Cairo, and is now professor 
of Middle East studies at the American University, 
Washington, D. C. 


GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS IN THE MAMLUK 
Krncpom, by David Ayalon. London: Val- 
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lentine, Mitchell, 1956. xvii + 154 pages. 
30s. 


Reviewed by Nicola A. Ziadeh 


Dr. Ayalon has written a good book, al- 
though, as he himself says, it is only a part of 
a larger work which is still in manuscript. The 
book deals with a subject which is both fas- 
cinating and rewarding, and throws a great 
deal of light of social problems connected with 
the Near East under the Mamluks and the 
Ottomans. In his introduction he draws our 
attention to the introduction of firearms into 
the Muslim world and its importance to social 
changes. Note 1 on page xv says: “The social 
changes were considerable within the bounds of 
the military society. Outside this society they 
were less significant.” This point of the im- 
pact on society of firearms is further ex- 
pounded in Chapter III, especially pages 62 ff. 
However, Dr. Ayalon limited himself a little 
unduly in tracing the social changes produced 
by the introduction of the new weapon. It 
may be that such a provlem has received fuller 
attention in the greater work. 

Dr. Ayalon’s argument, as expounded in 
Chapter II, on the earliest use of firearms by 
the Mamluks, shows an academic caution 
worthy of a person of his learning and ability. 
On page 12 the author says that the burj and 
the dabbaba of the Crusaders never found favor 
with the Muslims. His explanation is that the 
Muslims had successfully neutralized them 
through the use of naphtha. This is a sound 
explanation to which we suggest the addition 
of another clause, namely that good timber was 
not always available for the Muslim to build 
durable and strong burjs and dabbabas. 

That the Mamluks shunned the use of fire- 
arms because of prestige and honor, Dr. Ayalon 
well proved. His digging for information is 
admirable and his marshalling of the facts is 
certainly excellent. It must be added, how- 
ever, that the high ranking Mamluks, whether 
in the army or in the civil administration, 
could not have felt a real need for the use of 
firearms for subduing their own men or crush- 


ing their rivals. When they came to fight the 
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Ottomaas, the Mamluks had too short a time 
to adapt themselves to the new conditions. 
They were overwhelmed by their neighbors to 
the north. Dr. Ayalon’s concluding paragraph 
has a great deal of truth and certainly gives 
students of Mamluk and Ottoman history a 
new line of thought. It is here quoted in full: 
Thus the combined effect of the Safawis, Mam- 
luks, the European front and bad communica- 
tions, but for the effective use of firearms, would 
have rendered the Ottoman conquests of the 
early sixteenth century most unlikely. It follows 
that firearms were a most decisive factor in shap- 
ing the destinies of Western Asia and Egypt for 
four centuries (1514-1918), for had this area 
not been incorporated in the Ottoman Empire, its 
history would have been entirely different. (p. 
111) 


A book of the nature Dr. Ayalon produced, 
with source material covering such a long 
period and scattered over so many countries, is 
bound to have some minor mistakes. In some 
cases either the date, or date and place of the 
publication of a book, is not mentioned. 
(Oman’s book and Wiet’s book on page 5. See 
also pages 32, 33, 34.) Umari’s book is called 
at-ta'rif bil-mustalah al-sharif, not fi al-musta- 
lab. Also Magqrizi’s book is called kitab al- 
suluk li ma‘rifat duwal al-muluk and not, as 
Dr. Ayalon gives it, kitab as-suluk fi me‘rifat 
ad-duwal wal-muluk. WHowever, these minor 
things, which could be avoided in the second 
edition, do not minimize the value of this book. 


@ Nicora A. Zawen is professor of History at the 
American University of Beirut. 


THe Kincpom oF Jorpan, by Raphael Patai. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. 
315 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by C. E. Littledale 


This book should have an appeal to students 
of the Middle East, but for the escapist reader 
who likes to visit foreign lands while reclining 
in a comfortable chair, it lacks atmosphere, is 
devoid of anecdote, and would have been easier 
to follow had a map been provided. 

Much of this book has been devoted to sta- 
tistics and an analysis of the Jordan economy, 
which is, of course, a difficult subject to record 
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as it is not static and therefore cannot be re- 
garded as having current accuracy. 


It is a pity that the author has neglected or 
rather avoided dwelling on personalities. H. M. 
King Abdullah, whose clarity of thought, fore- 
sight and strength of character founded and 
ruled this little country with benevolent firm- 
ness and understanding until his assassination, 
is only mentioned briefly. 

In Chapter IV, “National Attitudes,” the 
assumption that Jordan is carved out of Syria 
and that the people would have developed the 
feeling that they were Syrians if Jordan had 
not been a separate Emirate is liable to give 
the reader a false impression. The country of 
Jordan can be compared to a raft, its compo- 
nents made up by a little bit of Palestine, some 
Iraqi, Saudi Arabian and Syrian desert, but 
owing its central strength and cohesion to the 
ancient area of Transjordan and its indigenous 
population. The majority of Arabs are Mus- 
lims. Their classical, ic. written, language is 
identical and their spoken language similar. 
How can the author assert that “there exists 
no community of fate amongst them?” It can 
more logically be contended that the reverse is 
the case and that this very “community of 
fate” is having its effects. 

On page 135 the use of child labor and Com- 
munist ideology are referred to; the reviewer, 
who spent many happy years of his life in 
Jordan, cannot recall having seen child labor 
being used commercially. As far as Commu- 
nist ideology is concerned, it hardly enters the 
Arab concept; the jobless want jobs, the poor 
want bread and the unjustly treated want jus- 
tice. “Communist,” “Fascist” or “democrat” 
are slogans in the unceasing quest for a square 
meal and a square deal, even for survival. 

The chapters on the “Family” and the de- 
scription of life and customs have been most 
carefully prepared and written with the sym- 
pathy, sensitivity and sincerity that character- 
ize Dr. Patai’s style. Let us not neglect the 
author’s warning, ““The entire country is in the 
midst of a huge process of transition.” We can 
add that what is true of the tribal customs is 


out of character for the educated, urbanized 
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and most articulate section of the community. 
Finally, the section of the book devoted to 

“Values and Outlook” contains an informative 

appreciation by the author; challenging, yet 

full of understanding and logic. 

@c. E. Lrrrepare worked in Jordan and Palestine 


from 1933 to 1956 with the Iraq Petroleum Company 
and the British government. 


Kurps, TuRKs AND Aras, by C. J. Edmonds. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
xiii + 457 pages; illus., maps. 42s. 


Reviewed by Majid Khadduri 


This book, covering the period from 1919 to 
1925, is the first installment of the author’s 
diaries and notes based on his long experience 
in Iraq, first as an officer under the British 
administration, and later, in the service of the 
Iraqi government, as an advisor to the Minis- 
tries of Interior and Foreign Affairs. Mr. Ed- 
monds’ knowledge of the Kurdish language and 
literature and his intimate acquaintance with 
the land and the people of north-east Iraq 
helped him not only to govern that region with 
great competence, but also to contribute to 
its development and integration with Iraq. 
Mr. Edmonds, in the present writer’s opinion, 
is the greatest living authority on Iraqi Kurdi- 
stan and one of the best informed on com- 
temporary Iraq. 

The book under review is more than a mere 
record of the author’s experiences during 1919- 
1925. It combines a study of the geography 
of Iraqi Kurdistan, based on the author’s ex- 
tensive travels and study, and an intimate 
knowledge of the history, customs and manners 
of the people and their leading personalities. 
The author also records and assesses the services 
of his colleagues and predecessors as adminis- 
trative officers of north-east Iraq under both 
the British and Iraqi administrations. As a 
detailed study of the geography and people of 
this part of Iraq, the book has an added value 
to the scholar who needs an accurate and de- 
tailed study of Iraqi Kurdistan. But the book 
does not lack the personal touch and sympathy 
of the man who perhaps has spent the happiest 
part of his career in that region. 
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No less significant a feature of the book is 
the account of British policy aimed at frus- 
trating the separatist tendencies among the 
Kurds, led by Shaykh Mahmud, in order to 
make possible the integration of south Kurdis- 
tan, ceded by Turkey under the Treaty of 
Lausanne (1923), with Iraq. Mr. Edmonds 
discusses not only the methods used to prevent 
Shaykh Mahmud from realizing his ambition, 
but also his own role in carrying out such a 
policy successfully to Iraq’s advantage. The 
author makes no apology for his opposition to 
Shaykh Mahmud, justified only, it seems, by 
raison d’étre; but Mr. Edmonds does not allow 
in his account the interpretation that Shaykh 
Mahmud’s “rebellion,” viewed from a different 
angle (as the present writer has been initiated 
by several Kurds during his visit to Sulay- 
maniya last June), was not a manifestation of 
a Kurdish nationalist movement. 

The last part of the book is devoted to a 
detailed account of the investigations of the 
League of Nations’ Commission on the disputed 
area between Iraq and Turkey. The Mosul 
Commission, on which Mr. Edmonds served 
as a liaison officer, reported to the League 
three recommendations: the first was to keep 
the disputed area within Iraq, provided the 
British Mandate was to extend another 25 
years (after 1925); the second, to give it back 
to Turkey; and the third to divide the area 
into two. The first was the preferable recom- 
mendation for economic, geographical and eth- 
nical considerations, and the last was offered as a 
compromise solution. Thanks to British sup- 
port, the League’s Council decision was in 
favor of Iraq. 

Mr. Edmonds’ book is a real contribution to 
our knowledge of northern Iraq and he is to be 
congratulated on the publication of such an 
important book. It is to be hoped that the 
other installments of his diaries will not re- 
main long unpublished. 


@ Mayw Kuapoun is Professor of Middle Eastern 
Studies at the School of Advanced International Studies 
of The Johns Hopkins University. 


La SHuyu'rryan Wata Isti'mMar (No Com- 
munism and No Imperialism), by ‘Abbas 
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Mahmid al-‘Aqqid. Cairo: Dar al-Hilal, 
1957. Pocket edition. 210 pages. 10 E. Pts. 


Reviewed by Jamal As‘ad Sa'd 


The author of this interesting book opens his 
prefatory remarks with the statement: “The 
title of this book is the gist of its subject .. . 
and the end (objective) which the discussion 
leads to.” This simple statement sums up the 
basic argument, presented in easily readable 
style, to the effect that both Communism and 
imperialism are evils between which there can 
be no choice for the uncommitted world. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first 
of which, entitled La Shuyi‘iyyah (No Com- 
munism), deals with its ideology and political 
movement. The second part, Wali Isti‘mar ; 
(And No Imperialism), deals in almost twice 
the number of pages with the principle, types, 
“competition” and end of imperialism. One 
chapter of this section, entitled “The New 
Pattern,” treats the rise and development of 
the United States as a world power. 


Although the author is at pains to demon- 
strate his objectivity, this book is not to be 


considered a scientific treatise. Indeed, the 
reader is told by Dar al-Hilal in the cover in- 
troduction that Mr. ‘Aqqad’s opposition to 
Communism and imperialism is old and well 
known and that he has marshalled all the con- 
clusive evidence to explain the basis of this op- 
position. Yet its lack of scholarship in the 
formal and traditional style should not detract 
from its intrinsic value as an eloquent presen- 
tation of a viewpoint shared by millions in 
Asia and Africa. 


Mr. ‘Aqqad, who is known in the Arab 
world as a courageous author of several works, 
is fearless in his denunciation of both Com- 
munism and imperialism. He analyzes the basic 
principles of Marxism, the writings of Lenin 
and Stalin, and finds that, whereas Marx main- 
tained that “. . . the abolition of capital would 
eliminate the causes of tyranny . . . the aboli- 
tion of capitalism in Russia led to a tyranny 
which controls policy, public and private 
wealth, as well as souls and destinies.” (p. 18) 
He finds what he calls “modern Tsarism,” a 
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reign of tyranny in which the rulers of the 
Kremlin conspire with those of the satellite 
countries. He also discusses (pp. 49-57 passim) 
the treatment of the Muslims in Europe, West 
and Central Asia, and brings evidence of dis- 
crimination against them. 


Imperialism is regarded as a movement of 
history which has completed its cycle and 
stands today discredited and without an ideo- 
logical backbone. As such, it can not be easily 
classified or interpreted for study purposes, and 
no one explanation of its origins, be that eco- 
nomic, religious, racial or cultural, suffices. 
Rather it is a combination of all these factors 
and their dynamic interplay. He discusses the 
geo-political factors which led to the spread 
of imperialism in the Middle East but errs in 
dismissing lightly the rise of the peoples of that 
area to independence in terms of a swing of 
the balance of forces in their favor. Excepted 
from this context, of course, is the rise of what 
he calls “Duwaylat,” the Arabic dimunitive 
form for “State,” Israel. This is regarded as 
an artificial creation of the imperialists. In 


producing evidence of the decline of imperial- 
ism since the League of Nations, he notes that 
the tendency among former, quasi, or would-be 
imperialists to dissociate themselves from the 
appellation is itself indicative of the decline of 
this world movement and a consideration not 
to be overlooked. 


One leaves this book with a definite impres- 
sion of the trend of thought among some ex- 
ponents of uncommitted and non-committal 
neutrality. The choice to them is not between 
Communism and democracy. It is between 
two evils of uneven potential but of equal 
menace. The danger of Communism is that it 
deprives its victims of the power of resistance 
through its total encroachment on its national 
character. On the other hand, imperialism, in 
seeking to contain Communism, trespasses on 
the same territory with much the same con- 
sequences. Here the chapter dealing with the 
United States is significant; for in spite of its 
many errors of fact and interpretation, the pri- 
mary objective of the US appears to be the 
achievement of a position of predominant infiu- 
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ence in world affairs. Whether the power and 


position of America are to serve the interest 
of the world or the latter is to be subverted in 
favor of US interests is in doubt. Fear and sus- 
picion of East and West are grounded in these 
speculations. It is unfortunate that the author 
did not go further to demonstrate measures for 
the remedy of this situation. Unfortunate also 
is his almost complete disregard of the UN and 
its role in the affairs of mankind. Bold and 
frank as the book is, it leaves the reader with 
no choice but to think further and seek more 
answers to the problem of peaceful existence 
in a world of growing dangers. 

@ Jamar As‘ap Sa‘p is a doctoral candidate at the 


School of Advanced International Studies, The Johns 
Hopkins University. 


ETHIOPIA 


ErHiopia Topay, by Ernest W. Luther. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1958. 
158 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Simon D. Messing 


This book might be more accurately entitled 
“Ethiopia from the Economists’ Perspective.” 
The major contribution is in the chapters on 
banking and currency, trade and commerce, 
and industry and development. The purpose 
of the author’s residence in Ethiopia during 
1950-1956 was to serve as Chief Statistician of 
the State Bank of Ethiopia in Addis Ababa. 

He presents a straightforward and unbiased 
analysis of the complexities that present them- 
selves to the modern economist in a country 
described by the author as “‘a nation of farmers 
and herdsmen, producing largely on a subsist- 
ence basis and almost incidentally for export.” 
The latter has been much expanded in recent 
years, largely due to the motor roads, jumps in 
the world price of coffee and the increased pro- 
duction of oilseeds. (This reviewer found gov- 
ernment handbills in the hands of illiterate 
peasants urging production of oilseeds for a 
variety of uses.) 

Since sixty percent of the deposits at the 
State Bank are government funds, the author 
could observe fiscal policies and practices at 
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close range, notably the efforts of the American 
governor of the State Bank to set up an elastic 
currency system. The Ethiopian government 
dominates all major organized economic activi- 
ties and the author justly advises foreign in- 
vestors to be wary of concluding contracts 
exclusively with private sources because “the 
investor’s definition of his rights under such a 
contract may not square with the govern- 
ment’s.” (p. 121) 

There are a number of interesting insights. 
Luther concludes that agriculture will continue 
to be the main economic activity and that the 
key to Ethiopia’s future lies in its improve- 
ment. He is skeptical of the efficacy of foreign 
capital investment, which is profitable only if 
there is “balanced growth” consisting, in part, 
of a “strong acquisitive desire on the part of 
the people.” He misses this desire in Ethiopia. 
He finds a “lack of wants” on the part of the 
average Ethiopian, a strong tendency to hoard 
coins—“As often as not, the Ethiopian’s extra 
cash goes into the ground” (p. 80)—feudal 
land tenure and disinterest of the landlord 
class to change the status quo, and the absence 
of a middle class that could do the job for the 
country. 


The author admits that “it is surprising how 
important intangible qualities of character can 
influence the shape and pace of economic 
progress.” Without naming the concept, he 
often implies what anthropologists have re- 
ferred to as problems in “culture and person- 


ality.” Although the introductory chapters of 
this book briefly summarize the geography, 
history, and society-religion-culture of Ethio- 
pia, there is no description of village life, social 
stratification of the various ethnic groups, or 
social drives and values. However, all of these 
are mentioned in passing as matters of great 
importance. 


Ethiopians reading this book may feel harshly 
treated at times, despite the author’s generally 
balanced judgment. “The Ethiopian requires 
almost constant supervision and correction 
even in the simplest jobs and will not adopt 
even the most obvious improvements.” (p. 37) 
As evidence he cites that “women trudge miles 
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with a heavy water jug on their backs but 
never use a hand-drawn cart.” (p. 38) The 
fact is that the mountainous terrain of most 
of Ethiopia, the villages built on hilltops to 
avoid flooding in the rainy season and the 
necessity of transporting water daily from 
waterholes left in the dry rivers would render 
a cart largely useless. 


There are also several statements that could 
be as readily made about many a modern coun- 
try: “Students learn their lessons in order to 
pass”, (p. 28) or, “There is a tendency in 
Ethiopia to assume that where a law exists the 
offense does not occur.” One can hardly blame 
the Ethiopian government, in view of the 
Italian and other colonial experiences, for the 
“policy of employing advisors from several 
foreign countries . . . despite the difficulty of 
coordinating . . . because of the traditional 
Amhara suspicion of possible domination by 
one foreign power.” (p. 51) 

Minor errors include definition of the “bal- 
bat” as “local tribal chief,” (p. 53) when 
“country squire” or “landed gentry” would be 
more accurate; “Ambhara leaders’ passion for 
centralized control” (p. 54) while in fact the 
Amhara were traditionally noted for their 
fierce independence, with independent feudal 
armies as late as 1929 in actual existence. Cen- 
tralization is recent. 

The author often implies cultural explana- 
tions for otherwise “intangible” economic be- 
havior. He recognizes shrewdly that strong 
family ties “place a premium on idleness and 
prevent the industrious from accumulating 
even small savings—a host of near and distant 
relatives will see to that.” (p. 96) He is aware 
that “going to market is a social event of prime 
importance” (p. 97), not just an economic 
one. But these functional human relationships 
are not examined. 

Although the efforts of Emperor Haile 
Selassie are lauded at the end of the book, his 
oscillating attempts to break the feudal land 
tenure are not dealt with. Thus: “The coun- 
try’s so-called model farms are nothing more 
than government land leased out to local 
farmers.” (p. 78) But, in fact, the main pur- 
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pose of the first “model farms,” created on the 
Emperor’s own private estates, was to initiate 
the breaking up of the “gabar” (serf-like) sys- 
tem of land tenure (which is mentioned else- 
where in the book). Improvement of agricul- 
tural methods was only a secondary purpose. 
The primary aim did have modest success, at 
least in parts of the provinces of Shoa, and 
Harar. 


The author succeeds admirably in presenting 
the economic side of modern Ethiopia. The 
style is clear and incisive, free from technical 
jargon and as useful to the layman as the tech- 
nical reader. 


@ Smon D. Messinc, an anthropologist, has contributed 
many articles on Ethiopia to various magazines, including 
the Middle East Journal and Lands East. 


ISLAM 


L’IstamM, ENTREPRISE JurveE: De Morse A 
MoHAMMED, by Hanna Zakarias. Cahors: 
by the author, 1955. (Boite postale 46, 
Cahors (Lot), France.) 2 vols.; 355 and 
336 pages. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Arthur Jeffery 


The title alone is doubtless sufficient to 
scare most readers away from these two meaty 
volumes, for how can one take too seriously 
an author who announces that the religion of 
the Arab is naught but a Jewish enterprise? 
Yet the author is apparently not a Jew. The 
name itself would suggest an Oriental Chris- 
tian, but one gathers that it is only the pen- 
name of a French Roman Catholic priest who 
has had experience in Muslim lands but who 
lives in the south of France. His thesis is that 
in seventh century Arabia a learned Jewish 
Rabbi, well versed in Torah, Talmud and Mid- 
rash, very familiar with both hAalakba and 
haggada, and perhaps a member of one of the 
groups of Arabian Jews not uncommonly to 
be met in pre-Islamic times, determined to 
make an effort at converting the Arabs of the 
Hijaz from their paganism to the religion of 
Moses. He himself preached to these pagan 
idolaters with their many deities, but was well 
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aware that his surest means of success was to 
have the aid of a preacher from among the 
Arabs themselves. Noting the peculiar abili- 
ties of Muhammad, along with his marked 
interest in religious matters, and taking advan- 
tage of the fact that Muhammad’s wife, 
Khadija, was a Jewess, he concentrated on 
him, converted him and set him to work as 
a missionary for Judaism among his Arab 
contemporaries. 

This interesting theory results from a fresh 
examination of the Qur’an. The Qur’an has 
been examined often enough before, but this 
author has the profoundest contempt both for 
the orthodox Muslim interpretations of their 
Scripture and for the work of European Orien- 
talists—“coranisants,” as he calls them. These 
all approach the Qur’an with the a priori as- 
sumption that Muhammad was a Prophet sent 
by God, and that the Arabic Qur’an which we 
read consists of either the material given him 
by God to be passed along as religious instruc- 
tion for the people, as the Muslims claim, or 
Muhammad’s own effort at setting forth what 
he had been able to learn of Scriptural re- 
ligion. Both elements in this assumption the 
author thinks are entirely wrong. Muhammad 
was no Prophet but only the instrument used 
by an astute Jewish Rabbi in his attempts to 
win Arabia for Judaism. That is why students 
of comparative religion feel that Muhammad 
makes such a very poor showing as a prophet 
when compared with the other great prophetic 
figures of history. He shows up poorly as a 
prophet because he was not a prophet and we 
are being unjust to him in forcing an illegiti- 
mate comparison. All agree that the Qur’an 
is only Muhammad’s in a secondary sense. 
Orthodox Islam says that it is from God. But 
how foolish to think that God would be guilty 
of anachronisms and pass on to Muhammad 
erroneous historical information! How can 
God be accused of having uttered some of the 
inept, confused and morally dubious statements 
it contains? Why should God, out of His 
immense knowledge and wisdom, have limited 
Himself to making available little more than 
a rather restricted body of Jewish material 
from the Bible and the elucubrations of the 
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Rabbis? What interest, indeed, can we imagine 
God would have had in setting forth to Arabs 
so much Jewish history, extolling the privileges 
of the Jews and alluding to them as the pos- 
sessors of truly revealed religion? This seems 
absurd. The Orientalists, on the other hand, 
argue that Muhammad learned these things by 
his own research. But was he not admittedly 
an illiterate man? How could such a man have 
come to acquire so detailed a knowledge of 
Biblical matters, so close an acquaintance with 
details of halakha and haggada as we find in 
the Qur’in? 

These suppositions are absurd. What we 
have in the Qur’in is the teaching of a Rabbi 
instructing Muhainmad in those matters of 
Jewish history and Jewish religion he wished 
him to know and to use in his preaching to the 
Arabs. Qur’én means “Scripture lesson.” The 
true and only Qur’én is the Hebrew Scripture 
from which the Rabbi takes these lessons. 
Material therefrom, along with a lot of instruc- 
tion and miscellaneous matter, was written out 
by the Rabbi in Arabic for Muhammad’s use. 
A jumbled up edition of some of this material 
is what we have before us today in the Arabic 
Qur’in, but once we have grasped the fact 
that fundamentally it is the work of the Rabbi 
we can, by critical acumen, arrange it, study 
it and understand it, as it sets forth the story 
of the Rabbi’s labors, moving from Moses to 
Muhammad. With this in mind we can see 
clearly that when Sara LXXIV begins: “O 
thou enwrapped in a mantle,” there is no need 
to seek strange parallels of ecstatics with their 
heads wrapped up waiting for the prophetic 
spirit to move them, for all it means is that 
the Rabbi is addressing Muhammad who, in 
the evening, comes to him for instruction, 
wrapping his mantle around his face that he 
may not be recognized by his fellow townsmen. 

All this makes up a sufficiently startling 
theory, but the curious thing about it is how 
much of it makes sense. However, it raises as 
many problems as it solves. If the Qur’an is 
the fruit of Muhammad’s own researches we 
can understand some of its limitations, but 
many of these are inexplicable if it is the work 
of a learned Rabbi. Would not that Rabbi 
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have known that the incident of Jonah’s gourd 
came after his preaching at Nineveh, not be- 
fore it; that Joseph’s mother was dead long 
before he brought his old father down to 
Egypt, and so could not have joined Jacob in 
bowing down before him? Would such a 
Rabbi have confused Saul with Gideon, placed 
Haman at Pharaoh’s Court in Egypt, confused 
Noah’s wife with Job’s wife and Pharaoh’s 
wife with his daughter? Would the Rabbi 
have confused the two trees in the Garden of 
Eden, associated Alexander the Great with the 
Moses story and put a flood among the plagues 
brought on Egypt? Though it is true that the 
great majority of Qur’inic illustrative stories 
are of Jewish origin, we may ask whether any 
but a Christian source would have placed Lot 
among the prophets, or have used the Alex- 
ander story and that of the Seven Sleepers as 
they are used in the Qur’in. Moreover, do not 
the forms of such names as Sulaiman, Yinus, 
Ilyas and Fir‘aun point to Christian Aramaic 
rather than Jewish Aramaic as their source? 

There is much food for thought in these two 
volumes and very useful summaries of what 
the Qur’in teaches about various Biblical char- 
acters and divers scriptural doctrines, so that 
they well repay the reading. That the author 
will gain many converts to his view that Islam 
is fundamentally a Jewish enterprise is, how- 
ever, a matter of serious doubt. 


@ Axtuur Jerrery is Professor of Semitic Languages 
at Columbia University. 


PotiTicAL THOUGHT IN MEDIEVAL IsLaAM: AN 
INTRODUCTORY OUTLINE, by E. I. J. Rosen- 
thal. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1958. 324 pages. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Malcolm H. Kerr 


There has long been a need for an authori- 
tative summary of the political thought to 
which modern Islam is heir, dealing in a single 
volume with the most important traditional 
genres: the juristic theory of the Caliphate, 
the “mirrors” literature of practical advice to 
rulers, philosophy of history, and the Muslim 
adaptations of Greek philosophy. This is the 
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first worthwhile Western-language survey to 
cover all these fields. 

The section on the theory of the Caliphate 
discusses Mawardi, Ghazili, Ibn Jama‘a and 
Ibn Taymiya in reasonably full and accurate 
detail. Dr. Rosenthal ably supports the gener- 
ally accepted conclusion that the jurists sought 
to reconcile the conflict of power and author- 
ity by rationalizing the one to fit the other, in 
order to preserve the formal authority of the 
Shari'a. Unfortunately, he stops short with a 
brief acknowledgment (p. 51) that this de- 
vice, carried to its extreme in Ibn Jami‘a, 
tended to denude authority of meaning alto- 
gether. One would wish for an effort to probe 
this failure of the jurists to deal with the prob- 
lem of power—which is after all crucial to all 
political thought—more deeply than in terms 
of force majeure. One might, for example, 
seek an explanation in terms of the idealist and 
theoretical character of the Shari'a, or the 
vicissitudes of the history of its administra- 
tion; but no sustained inquiry into such ques- 
tions is raised. 

The chapter of Ibn Khaldin is of especial 
value and interest. Dr. Rosenthal argues that 
for Ibn Khaldiin “the distinction between 
siyasa diniya [religious polity] . . . represented 
by the Ahbilafa, and siyasa ‘agliya [rational 
polity], . . . realized in mulk [translated as 
“power state”] . . . is fundamental” (p. 95), 
but that nevertheless, he found “that the 
kbilafa has survived in the mulk of the Islamic 
empire.” (p. 96) The transposition between 
these apparently contradictory ideas, which is 
the burden of the chapter, is overcondensed 
and not always clear; it seems likely that an 
unacknowledged degree of ambiguity in Ibn 
Khaldiin’s use of such terms as din, shari‘a, 
khilafa, etc., also plays its part. This reviewer 
suspects, however, that Dr. Rosenthal has the 
kernel of a solution to one of the most difficult 
problems one meets in grappling with Ibn 
Khaldin, although undoubtedly a wide variety 
of interpretations from many quarters is yet 
to come. 

The author appears most thoroughly at home 
with the neo-Hellenist philosophers—Farabi, 
Ibn Sina, Ibn Bajja, Ibn Rushd and Dawwani, 
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to whom he devotes the greatest part of his 
attention. His major theme is that these philoso- 
phers, with the exception of Ibn Bajja, in their 
political ideas were Muslims first and philoso- 
phers second, adapting the humanist expression 
of Greek concepts of central importance of law 
and of ethical-intellectual virtue in the ruler 
to the divinely ordained Shari'a and Imamate 
of Islam, and not vice-versa. 

On a few points Dr. Rosenthal’s precision 
is doubtful. He is surely mistaken in distin- 
guishing between the bay's (oath of allegiance) 
and ‘agd or ‘abd (contract between the caliph 
and subjects) (pp. 32-3, 44, 238 note 25), 
supposing the contract to be a separate for- 
mality. His implicit classification of designa- 
tion of the caliph as a form of election is an 
error apparently inherited from T. W. Arnold. 
Readers will be puzzled by his enumeration of 
the sources of law as Qur’in, Sunna ond 
Hadith (pp. 21-2) and it is surprising to find 
such errors, among others, as “Abkam al-Sul- 
taniya’” for Mawardi's title (p. 27 and through- 
out) and “mandakibat” and “masharikat’ for 
munakabat and musharakat (p. 154). 

The notes to each chapter admirably docu- 
ment and amplify the text, and together with 
the bibliographical comments in the introduc- 
tion, help to answer the need for a bibliog- 
raphy in a reference-type work such as this. 


@ Marcotm H. Kerr is a member of the faculty of the 
American University of Beirut. 


ISRAEL 


THe Strate oF Israet, by L. F. Rushbrook 
Williams. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1958. 229 pages; 28 illus., 2 maps, biblio., 
index. $4.50. 

THe Fmst Ten Years: A DieLomatic His- 
ToRY OF IsraEL, by Walter Eytan. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1958. x -+- 239 
pages; 25 illus., 3 maps, index. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Paul L. Hanna 


There is little in The State of Israel which 
could not be learned from the various publica- 
tions of the government of Israel and the Jew- 
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ish Agency. Mr. Williams, for many years a 
member of the editorial staff of the London 
Times, has, however, written a pleasant, well- 
organized and reasonably comprehensive intro- 
duction to the Jewish state, its problems and 
its accomplishments. The approach of the 
author is sympathetic and the major emphasis 
is upon the achievements of the Israeli gov- 
ernment and people during the brief existence 
of the Third Commonwealth. 


Following a few pages of historical introduc- 
tion, Mr. Williams devotes himself to a survey 
of the current scene. He is impressed by the 
“Western” efficiency and order of Israel, by the 
national unity which is emerging out of the 
tremendous diversity of the migrant influx, by 
the agricultural development of the land and 
by the kibbutzim whose relative decline he 
notes but underestimates. He gives surpris- 
ingly little attention to industry and is prob- 
ably overly optimistic concerning Israel’s eco- 
nomic future. The chapter on public affairs is 
outstanding as a concise statement of both the 
structure and the actual functioning of Israel’s 
governmental machine. 


In dealing with Israeli-Arab relations, Mr. 
Williams expounds quite fairly but obviously 
deplores the attitud= of the Arabs toward the 
Jewish state. He declares, however, that “‘it is 
permissible to doubt whether Israel’s . . . re- 
markable advance along so many fronts of 
progress could—or at least would—have been 
achieved without the strong stimulus applied 
to every section of her population by . . . man- 
ifestions of Arab hostility.” This same point 
is made, though with muted emphasis, by Wal- 
ter Eytan in The First Ten Years. He writes 
that Israel “has won a foothold in world 
markets which she never would have explored 
if the Arab countries had been open to her 
commerce. She has welded a million new im- 
migrants into a united people much faster 
than she could have done but for their con- 
sciousness of a common danger.” 

Despite this and certain other similarities, 
Mr. Eytan’s book is in most respects very 
different from Mr. Williams’ volume. The 
Director-General of the Israel Foreign Ministry 
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has produced what he calls “a narrative account 
of some of the chief matters that have arisen 
in the conduct of Israel’s foreign policy.” This 
is am accurate statement and much more re- 
vealing than the subtitle of the American 
edition of the book, for this is in no sense a 
full-fledged diplomatic history of Israel. 


The book is interestingly written and in- 
formative, but it is also disappointing. Mr. 
Eytan is still very close to the events he 
recounts and he is still Director-General of 
the Foreign Ministry. The reader does gain 
both an appreciation of the author’s ability as 
a raconteur and some knowledge of what went 
on at Rhodes and Lausanne in 1949 and of the 
secret negotiations between King Abdullah of 
Jordan and the Israelis. In the main, however, 
Eytan the man vanishes behind the Israeli 
official, and the narrative does not stray far 
from the press releases, the official documents 
and general knowledge. The mysteries of the 
Sinai campaign of 1956, for example, remain 
as great as ever. This is presented merely as 
“an urgent act of self-defense” against im- 
pending attack by the Arabs. American pres- 
sures upon Israel to withdraw are treated in 
a single paragraph, and no light is thrown on 
possible connections between the Israeli actions 
and the Anglo-French intervention at Suez. 


If, however, revelations are lacking, exposi- 
tion of the Israeli position and insights into 


conditions in the Middle East are not. Mr. 
Eytan argues that the Great Powers have never 
been really determined to see peace achieved 
between Israel and the Arabs. He maintains 
that the mistake of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission in 1949 (and of the Great Powers 
and the United Nations ever since) was to 
treat the Arab states as a single party to the 
dispute with Israel and so to buttress their in- 
transigence. His evaluation of the present sit- 
uation is neither very optimistic nor utterly 
without hope. He feels that there can be no 
peace between the Arabs and the Israelis unless 
the Arab states are willing to recognize Israel’s 
right to exist, and he admits that the interna- 
tional situation offers no immediate prospect of 
their adopting such an attitude. He notes that 
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the cold war now centers in the Middle East 
and ventures the forecast that this situation 
will continue “until—perhaps by 1960—a 
modus vivendi or stalemate is reached on the 
European and Far Eastern patterns.” Mean- 
while, he believes “Israel has shown that she 
could ride out ten years of unrelenting emnity 
from the Arab side, and she can live with it 
for decades and generations more if she must 
. Israel would always have, preferred, and 
would still prefer, peace with her neighbors; 
and she would do almost anything to attain 
it—short of doing away with herself.” 


@ Paut L. Hanna is Professor of Social Sciences at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


PAKISTAN 


A History OF THE FREEDOM MOVEMENT, 
Vol. I, 1707-1831, ed. by Mahmud Husain. 
Karachi: The Board of Editors, 1957. Rs. 25. 


Reviewed by Keith Callard 


This is the first volume in the series com- 
missioned by the government of Pakistan in 
1952. When complete these studies are in- 
tended to provide “an authentic history of the 
Freedom Movement of Muslims in the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent. . . .” These words make 
it clear, from the beginning, that this is to be a 
history 4 spése. 

The history of India from the death of 
Aurangzeb until the ascendancy of the East 
India Company was firmly established is ex- 
traordinarily complex. The Mughul throne re- 
mained but it had become nothing more than 
a symbol and its occupant a puppet in the 
hands of others. At times there were five or 
six invasions or insurrections proceeding simul- 
taneously. The leader of each was aware, to 
some degree, of the progress of the others and 
was always ready to rearrange alliances when- 
ever advantage offered. The history of India 
became the history of the Jats, the Marathas, 
the Sikhs and the Muslim Subahdars in the 
Deccan, Oudh, Bengal, Rohilkhand and Mysore. 
Further complications were added by the in- 
vasions of the Persians, the Afghans, the French 
and the English. In this period Muslim fought 
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and murdered Muslim, Hindu killed Hindu and 
Christian killed Christian. The dominant char- 
acteristic of the day was greed for wealth and 
power and it tainted men of all races and 
creeds. 

On to this scene of turmoil the authors have 
tried to impose the outline of the thesis of a 
history of patriotism. This is “the story of the 
Muslim struggle for the freedom of Hind- 
Pakistan.” The implication of the term “Hind- 
Pakistan” is that the eighteenth century was 
hyphenated rather than fragmented; that there 
were two nations rather than a multitude of 
rival princes. 

The Muslim nation comprised all Muslims 
who found themselves on Indian soil. Thus 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Afghan ruler, is 
praised as a Muslim patriot. He became the 
symbol of the united efforts of the Muslims to 
free themselves from the domination of hostile 
powers—the Marathas, the Jats and the Sikhs. 
In the same fashion, the Rohilla chiefs, also Af- 
ghans, can be presented as patriotic leaders 
fighting against the infidel Marathas and Eng- 
lish. 

Once the assertion has been made that there 
existed a Muslim nation in India, it follows that 
the good Muslim will behave as a patriot; he 
will support his brothers and reject the 
stranger. This is the principal criterion used 
in the History of the Freedom Movement in 
awarding praise and blame. The reader is in- 
vited to condemn those “Afghan officers whom 
Shuja-ud-Daulah had succeeded in seducing 
from their duty to their nation and loyalty to 
their chief. . . .” What was their nation? It 
was not a territorial loyalty to Rohilkhand, nor 
to Afghanistan, the land of their ancestry, but 
to the Muslim nation to which they belonged 
by virtue of their faith. A similar adverse 
judgment is passed upon Adina Beg who “took 
another unpatriotic step and called in the 
Marathas,” to aid him against the Afghans. 


The Muslim owes a duty of patriotic service 
to the Muslim nation. It seems only reasonable 
to suppose that the Hindu should admit a cor- 
responding loyalty to his community. This 
would mean, in a country where the population 
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is mixed, a continuous struggle for ascendancy. 
Presumably it also means that the rule of Mus- 
lims by a Hindu may be resented as an injus- 
tice and vice versa. The Mughul Empire there- 
fore would have had little valid claim on the 
loyalty of its Hindu subjects unless they were 
prepared to accept the natural superiority of 
Muslims as governors. 


The authors of the History recognize the ob- 
ligations of Hindu patriotism. Thus Shivaji is 
criticized because “his Hindu patriotism did 
not restrain him from depredations against fel- 
low Hindus.” However, the patriotic test be- 
comes somewhat obscure in the following 
passage: “The Marathas had followed an unpa- 
triotic policy and by their constant raids and 
opposition had weakened the [Mughul] Empire 
beyond repair. Now they had to reap the fruits 
of their misdeeds.” Perhaps this is intended to 
mean that, in the face of the threat from the 
English, all Indians whether Muslim or Hindu, 


should have made common cause. 


Throughout the History it is apparent that 
the final chapter is going to be the creation of 
Pakistan. The eighteenth century was simply 
the prelude to the real struggle that was to fol- 
low. The historians have taken as their task the 
revelation of the portents of things to come 
and the recognition of the true heroes of the 
cause of the Muslim nation. This is not an easy 
proposition in dealing with the confused mo- 
tives of the period. “It is difficult,” writes one 
contributor, “to regard Siraj-ud-Daulah as the 
national hero in the strict sense of the term.” 


The criteria of nationalism and patriotism are 
surely misapplied. No one would disagree that 
the destruction of the Mughul Empire meant 
the elimination of Muslim power in India and 
that this was a cause of concern to many de- 
vout believers in Islam. There were common 
Muslim interests in India in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and it would have been valuable to study 
their nature and extent. But these interests 
cannot be described as constituting a separate 
national identity either actual or implied. If 
this has been the case, overwhelming support 
for jihad against the infidel would have been 
displayed. Yet the response to such a call, 
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when made, for example by Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid, was partial and spasmodic. 

Even though the central thesis of this vol- 
ume is not fully accepted, the book contains a 
valuable compilation of historical research. No 
one could make the story of the decline of the 
Mughul Empire simple or straightforward. 
When sixteen authors make separate contribu- 
tions the complexity of the story is further 
complicated by differences in style and ap- 
proach. The book is difficult reading and the 
lay reader, whether Pakistani or Western, is 
likely to find it hard to keep distinct the many 
armies that march and countermarch. 

Further volumes would benefit greatly by a 
chronological table and several maps. It is also 
to be hoped that more attention will be paid 
to economic and social history. 

@ Kerru Carrarp is Associate Professor of Political Sci- 


ence at McGill University and author of Pakistan: A 
Political Study. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Ecyp- 
TIAN FELLAH, by Lyman H. Coult, Jr. with 
the assistance of Karim Durzi. Coral Gables: 
University of Miami Press, 1958. 144 pages. 
No price indicated. 


The complex problems confronting modern 
bibliographers are interestingly illustrated in 
Lyman H. Coult’s Bibliography of the Egyp- 
tian Fellab. “The primary emphasis of the 
bibliography is upon social anthropological 
studies of the fellah of the Egyptian Nile.” 
(Intro., p. 1) With this caveat in mind, plus 
a careful reading of the preface and introduc- 
tion in order to understand the limitations un- 
der which the compiler proposed to work, it 
will soon appear to the reader that a consid- 
erable body of valuable material is assembled 
and annotated sufficiently to enable anyone not 
familiar with the item to determine its value 
for his own purposes. The material is classified 
under eight headings: general reference works; 
secondary studies of museum collections; travel 
accounts and general descriptions; professional 
records of public servants, doctors, etc.; auto- 
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biographical accounts; studies by trained 
Egyptians; short limited field trips; advanced 
studies. Out of an original list of more than 
1,000 items, 330 titles are stated by the author 
to be “herein annotated.” The count of the 
items published falls considerably below that. 
However, the work is a valuable aid in any 
approach to social studies of Egypt. It is ques- 
tionable if any good purpose is served in plac- 
ing the indices before the body of the work 
instead of the usual place at the close of the 
volume. 


@ Rosert F. Ocpen, Washington, D. C. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN SOUTH 
Arabia, by Richard LeBaron Bowen, Jr., 
Frank P. Albright, with contributions by 
Berta Segall, Joseph Ternbach, A. Jamme, 
Howard Comfort and Gus W. Van Beek. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. 
xvii + 315 pages; 214 illus. $10.00. 


The results of the Arabian expeditions of the 
American Foundation for the Study of Man, 
led by Wendell Phillips, have begun to appear 
in this handsome volume written by a group 
of competent specialists under the general di- 
rection of William F. Albright at Johns Hop- 
kins University. In Part I, Richard LeBaron 
Bowen, Jr. presents an admirable study of 
irrigation in ancient Qataban, based on his 
work for six weeks of 1950 in the Wadi 
Beihin. He concludes that the dams here and 
elsewhere in ancient Arabia were not for stor- 
ing water for future use, but for disposing of 
the waters from a seil and its silt load as rapidly 
and uniformly as possible. The origins of irri- 
gation in Beihan are to be placed as early as the 
middle of the second millennium B.C. He is 
convinced that ancient irrigation was much 
more efficient than modern methods. Frank 
P. Albright’s report on the excavations at 
Marib, the first ever made, throws valuable 
light on the ancient Kingdom of the Sabaeans. 
This and other contributions make this volume 
an. indispensable source for the study of the 
history and culture of ancient Arabia. 


@ James B. Parrcnaan, Berkeley, Calif. 
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ETHIOPIAN ITmNERARIES Circa 1400-1524, ed. 
by O. G. S. Crawford. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, for the Hakluyt 
Society, 1958. Second Series, N. 109. 232 
pages. $5.50. 


Ethiopia was little known in the West in 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
This scholarly work approaches the land of 
Prester John from the viewpoint of Europe’s 
developing knowledge of geography and place- 
names, most of the broad historical record be- 
ing left aside. 

Dr. Crawford has carefully edited four itin- 
eraries gleaned by the Venetian, Alessandro 
Zorzi, in the early sixteenth century from 
Ethiopian monks, plus some other information 
gathered by Zorzi, and two brief itineraries of 
ca. 1400 and 1482. His main effort is to iden- 
tify place-names before they were altered or 
obliterated by the Granh and Galla invasions 
of the sixteenth century. Dr. Crawford gives 
the texts of the itineraries, English transla- 
tions, copious notes and bibliography, and 
some excellent maps. His introduction, filling 
half the book, describes European contact with 
Ethiopia from 1300 to his period, and evalu- 
ates his geographical information. 

The travelers all touched Cairo or the Red 
Sea, and some reflections on the surrounding 
Muslim world are to be found here, but the 
concentration is on the geography of the Chris- 
tian kingdom of Ethiopia. Axum, Barara, and 
other once important spots are recalled from 
oblivion. 


@ Roperic H. Davison, Washington, D. C. 


THe Mippie East, 1958. London: Europa 
Publications, Ltd., 1958. 477 pages. $13.50. 


No reference work can be expected to keep 
up with the pace of events in the Middle East. 
The compilers of The Middle East, 1958 added 
a note on the Arab Federation to their Foreword 
(in February) and now the Federation is no 
more. Other sections are already out of date. 
But the work as a whole, like the previous edi- 
tions, remains an indispensable source of ready 
fact. Most of the errors which this reviewer 
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noted are minor and the publishers are to be 
congratulated on the amount of statistical 
material gathered from an area in which con- 
crete data are notoriously difficult to obtain. 

It would be helpful if the publishers could 
rationalize their use of Arabic names and 
words. The particular system of transliteration 
does not much matter, if one could be selected 
and used throughout. 


@ Wiis Sanps, Washington, D. C. 


THE Musim™ Minority oF EASTERN THRACE, 
by K. G. Andreades. Salonika: Institute of 
Macedonian Studies, 1956. 120 pages. No 
price indicated. (In Greek). 

In this book, the Institute of Macedonian 
Studies, an affiliate of Salonika University, has 
published probably the first study to appear in 
any language since before the Second World 
War on the status of the small Muslim minor- 
ity in Greece. Numbering about 112,600, ac- 
cording to the most recent official Greek 
census (1951), the Muslims of Greece are pre- 
dominantly Turks who elected to remain in 


Grecce rather than be repatriated during the 
Greek-Turkish exchange of minority popula- 
tions after the First World War. They are 
concentrated in the northeasternmost provinces 
of Xanthi, Rodhope and Evros, the latter bor- 
dering Turkey. 


It is in the presentation of basic statistical 
data, for a long time uncompiled and unavail- 
able, that the author has made his principal 
contribution. Comprehensive statistics are in- 
cluded on Muslim educational, religious and 
lay institutions; occupational groups; land 
ownership; Greek government subsidies and 
welfare aid; and even on victims of the Second 
World War and the subsequent Greek Com- 
munist armed revolt. Most of this data is 
taken from official sources and probably from 
the remaining unpublished portions of the 
1951 Greek census. Legislation pertaining to 
the official status of the Muslim minority is 
conveniently cited. 

Unlike the Greek minority in Turkey, the 
Turkish element in Greece has not exhibited 
similar nationalistic sentiments, although it 
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has recently become the target of propaganda 
by both the Turkish and Greek governments 
as a result of the Cyprus dispute. For this 
reason also, the present study is opportune and 
presents a rather clear and objective account of 
the Turkish minority, despite some obvious 
tendencies by the author to overstate the 
“paternalistic” policies of the Greek govern- 
ment toward its Muslim citizens. 


@ Louts G. Saris, Washington, D. C. 


THE PRESERVATION OF YOUTH, by Moses Ben 
Maimon (Maimonides), tr. by Hirsch L. 
Gordon. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1958. 92 pages. $2.75. 

Maimonides, the Jewish philosopher and 
physician, was born in Cordova in 1135 and 
died in Cairo sixty-nine years later. He was a 
product of, and a brilliant participant in, clas- 
sical Arabic culture. The treatise under re- 
view was written in Arabic at the request of 
the ailing Egyptian Sultan Al-Afdal. Since the 
treatise is of chief value to scholars, Dr. Gor- 
don should have done more than mere trans- 
lation; such a treatise is badly in need of seri- 
ous annotation. An extensive introduction to 
indicate the significance of Maimonides’ work 
and its place in the cultural setting of the time 
is needed. In the absence of such research the 
usefulness of the book is seriously impaired. 


@ Ex A. Satem, Washington, D. C. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


General 


Capital Formation and Foreign Investment in Underde- 
veloped Countries, by Charles Wolf, Jr. and Sidney 
Charles Sufrin. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1958. 180 pages. $3.00. This revision of an an- 
notated bibliography has been brought up to date from 
1956 and two new appendices have been added. 

The Catholic Church in the Middle East, by Msgr. Ray- 
mond Etteldorf. New York: Macmillan, 1958. $3.75. 
The only survey of the activities of the Catholic church 
in the area. 

Caught in the Middle, by Glora May Wysner. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1958. 126 pages. $2.95. A description 
of Middle Eastern youth of today and their problems. 

Communismo e¢ Nazionalismo in Africa, by Teobaldo 
Filesi. Rome: Istituto Italiano per |’Africa, 1958. 372 
pages. L. 2.500. A general survey which includes chap- 
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ters on Libya, Ethiopia, Somalia, French North Africa 
and the Arab world. 

Design of Development, by Jan Tinbergen. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. 124 pages; illus. $2.50. An 
outline made for the IBRD on development policy 
and theory. 

Destination Mecca, by Idries Shah. London: Rider, 1957. 
192 pages. 18s. A description of the author’s travels 
from Tangier to Kabul. 

Doubts and Dynamite: The Middle East Today, by Emile 
Bustani. London: Allan Wingate, 1958. 159 pages. 18s. 
An inside look at the Middle East by a prominent Leb- 
anese businessman and politician. 

L’Islam et les Musulmans d’Aujourd’bui, by Pierre Ron- 
dot. Paris: Editions l’Orante, 1958. 336 pages. 1.270 fr. 

The Land Between, by John Badeau. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1958. 129 pages, index to 138; § maps. 
$2.95. A good introduction to the area, written in an 
informative but informal style. 

Major Governments of Asia, ed. by George McT. Kahin. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1958. 616 
pages; maps, charts. $7.25. The comparative study of 
five governments, including sections on India by Nor- 
man D. Palmer and Pakistan by Keith Callard. 


The Middle East: A Political and Economic Survey, ed. 
by Sir Reader Bullard. New York: Oxford University 
Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1958. xviii + 555 pages, index to $69; 2 appendices, 
5 maps. $9.00, 45s. The third edition of a standard ref- 
erence, updated from 1954 to the autumn of 1957. 

The Middle East in World Affairs, by George Lenczowski. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1958. 596 
pages; maps. $7.25. A second edition which fills in the 
1952-57 gap. 

Middle East Pilgrimage, by R. Park Johnson. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1958. 164 pages; 3 appendices, map. 
$2.95. An analysis of the ferment in the Middle East 
and the people’s search for a new way of life. The au- 
thor solution is conversion to Christianity. 

Le Monde Islamique: Essai de Géographie religieuse, by 
X. de Planhol. Paris: Presses Universitaire de France, 
1958. 146 pages. No price indicated. 

New Voices, Old World, by Paul Geren. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1958. 166 pages. $2.95. Character 
sketches of fifteen Christians prominent in the Middle 
East. 

The Passing of Traditional Society: Modernizing the Mid- 
dle East, by Daniel Lerner, with the collaboration of 
Lucille Pevsher. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. 460 
pages, index to 466; 3 appendices. $7.50. An anthro- 
pological survey of Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, 
Jordan and Iran by interview method conducted by 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The results were compiled under the auspices of 
the Center for International Studies, MIT. 

Le Proche-Orient, Syrie, Liban, Israél, Jordanie, Iraq, 
Arabie, by R. Furon. Paris: Payot, 1957. 267 pages; 
maps. No price indicated. 
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Arab Economic Development between Native Sentiments 
and Foreign Ideologies, by Albert Y. Badre. Iowa City: 
State University of Iowa, 1958. Pamphlet. 19 pages. 
No price indicated. A transcript of the John F. Mur- 
ray Lecture by the chief of the UN Bureau of Econom- 
ic Affairs’ Middle East Unit and chairman of the AUB 
economics department. 

The Arabs, by Harry B. Ellis. Cleveland: World Publish- 
ing Co., 1958. 124 pages; illus., maps, index. $2.95. A 
book of basic history for young people, “12 and up,” 
including a chronological chart of the Arab world as 
compared to other world events and a list of books 
for further reading. 

Deux Missions en Moyen Orient, 1919-1922, General Ca- 
troux. Paris: Libraire Plon, 1958. 241 pages. 795 fr. 
The story of General Catroux’ mission to the Hijaz in 
1919 and his sojourn in Damascus as the delegate of 
the French High Commissioner of the Levant. 

Saudi Arabia: With an Account of the Development of 
Its Natural Resources, by Karl Saben Twitchell and 
others. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. 
Third edition. 312 pages; biblio., maps, illus. $5.00. 
The revision takes into consideration developments in 
oil, transportation and commerce. 


Egypt 


Aspects et Problémes du Financement Interne en Egypte, 
by S. Sitton. Paris: Institute de Science Economique Ap- 
pliquée, 1957. Cahiers de I’Institute, Series F, No. 9. 
40 pages. No price indicated. A study of the population, 
national income, balance of trade, and national budget, 
banking system and development plans. The author 
stresses the necessity of mobilizing internal financial 
resources along with external capital for developmental 
projects. 

L’Homme et le Nil, by J. Besancon. Paris: Gallimard, 
1957. Collection de Géographie Humaine. 395 pages; 
illus. No price indicated. A description of life in Egypt. 

Vindicating a Vision, by Dr. E. E. Elder. New York: 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, 1958. 336 pages; illus. No 
price indicated. The history of the American Mission 
in Egypt from 1854 to 1954. 

Young Egypt, by Desmond Stewart. London: Allan Win- 
gate, 1958. 198 pages; index. 18s. Impressions of 
Egypt, both past and present. 


India 


A Comprehensive History of India, Vol. Il: The Mauryas 
and Satavabenas, ed. by A. N. Sastri. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1958. $28.50. The first volume 
to appear in a 12-volume survey of the political and 
economic history of India, covering the period 325 
BC-300 AD. 

Current Events Yearbook, 1958, ed. by Sohan Lall, as- 
sisted by Amrit Lall Gupta. Dehra Dun: Current Events 
Press, 1958. 508 pages. Rs. 5.00, $1.50. The happen- 
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ings of 1957 in India and international affairs from 
an Indian point of view. 

India in World Affairs, February 1950-December 1953, 
by K. P. Karunakaran. New York: Oxford University 
Press, for the Indian Council of World Affairs, 1958. 
266 pages. $4.00. The second of a series. 

The Twice-Born, by G. Morris Carstairs. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1958. $6.50. A psycho- 
analytical study of a community of high-cast Hindus. 


Iran 


L’Evolution Politique de V’Iran pendent la Seconde Guerre 
Mondiale, by Homayoun Farboud. Paris: Payot, 1957. 
241 pages. No price indicated. 

Reveille for a Persian Village, by Najmeh Najafi and 
Helen Hinckley. New York: Harper, 1958. 273 pages; 
illus., map. $4.00. The account of a young Iranian 
woman's attempts to bring her village out of ignorance 
and poverty. 


Israel 


Children of the Kibbutz, by Melford E. Spiro. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. 488 pages, in- 
dex to 500; 3 appendices. $10.00. The second of a three- 
volume anthropological study of a kibbutz, focusing on 
the generation born and raised in the community. 

Israél, Clef de Orient, by G. Duhamel. Paris: Mercure 
de France, 1958. 104 pages. No price indicated. 

Israel’s National Expenditure, 1950-1954, by Harold 
Lubell and others. Jerusalem: Falk Project for Economic 
Research in Israel and the Central Bureau of Statistics, 
1958. xv + 93 pages; 47 tables, biblio., index. If 2.000, 
$2.00. A detailed economic study. 

Pictorial History of Israel, by Jacob A. Rubin and Meyer 
Barkai. New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1958. 320 pages; 
illus. $7.50. Over 600 photographs commemorating 
the tenth anniversary of the State of Israel. 

Textiles in Israel: Directory of Israel’s Textile Trade and 
Industry, by Norbert Gallia. New York: Textile Book 
Service, 1958. 239 pages; illus. $7.00. 


Jordan 


Jordan, by Ann Dearden. London: Robert Hale, 1958. 
224 pages. 21s. 

Jordan, Its People, Its Society, Its Culture, by George L. 
Harris. New Haven: Human Relations Area Files Press, 
1958. 237 pages, index to 246. $5.50. A thorough study 
of the country rewritten from the HRAF monograph 
by Raphael Partai. 


North Africa 


Algeria: The Realsties, by Germaine Tillion, tr. from the 
French by Ronald Matthews. New York: Knopf, 1958. 
122 pages. $2.50. A study of Algeria and French co- 
lonial policy. 

L’Algérie Trabie par P Argent, by E. Beau de Lomenie. 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


Paris: Editions Etheel, 1957. 110 pages. No price indi- 
cated. An answer to Raymond Aron. 

Aspects de VArtisanal en Afrique du Nord, by Lucien 
Golvin. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. 
Publications de |"Institute des Hautes Etudes de Tunis, 
Section de Lettres, Vol. II. 236 pages; 15 fig., 32 photo- 
graphs. No price indicated. 

Barbary Legend: War, Trade and Piracy im North Africa, 
1415-1830, by Godfrey Fisher. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1957. xii ++ 349 pages; map. 50s. 

De Economische Problematiek van Algerije, by J. J. J. 
Dalmulder. Leiden: Stenfert Kroese, 1957. 43 pages. 
f 3.50. 

La Justice Musulmane et le Juge de Paix en Algérie, by 
André Canac. Algiers: Maison des Livres, 1958. 324 
pages. No price indicated. 

Le Maroc d’Algésiras 4 la souveraineté économique, by 
Yves Famchon. Paris: Editions des Relations Interna- 
tionales, 1957. 543 pages. No price indicated. 

The Question, by Henri Alleg, tr. from the French by 
John Calder. New York: Braziller, 1958. 123 pages. 
$2.50. The account of tortures undergone by the au- 
thor in Algeria at the hands of the French Army. The 
book started a controversy in France centering around 
the decline of the French civilization. The present 
edition has an introduction by Jean-Paul Sarte. 

Tunisie, Séve Nouvelle, by A. Demeerseman. Tournai: 
Casterman, 1957. 220 pages. No price indicated. 


Sudan 


The Mahdist State in the Sudan, 1881-1898: A Study of 
Its Origins, Development and Overthrow, by P. M. 
Holt. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1958. 252 
pages, index to 264; 4 maps. $5.60, 35s. An internal 
history of the Mahdia, written primarily from Arabic 
sources, including the Mahdist archives in Khartum. 


Turkey 


Call to Istanbul, by Constance E. Padwick. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1958. $3.75. The life of 
Lyman MacCullum who translated the Bible into Turk- 
ish, lived in Turkey and spread Christianity there. 

Istanbul, by Martir Hurkimann. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1958. 120 pages; 97 gravure plates, 5 color 
pilates. $6.00. 

Tirkei, by Werner Uhrenbacher. Berlin: E. Schmidt, 
1957. 226 pages. DM 18.60. An economic handbook. 


Art, Literature and Linguistics 


Agyptisch-Arabischer Sprachfiihrer, by Kurt Munzel. 
Wiesbaden: Orto Harrassowitz, 1958. 242 pages. DM 
16. 

A Handbook of Mubammadan Art, by Maurice S. Dimand. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. 390 pages; biblio., 
illus., maps. $7.50. 

A Short Account of Early Muslim Architecture, by Kep- 
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pel Archibald Cameron Cresswell. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1958. 344 pages; illus., diagrams. $1.95. A 
pocket book based on the condensation of material 
from the author’s writings plus some new material. 

Syrisch-Arabischer Sprachfiibrer, by Eberhard Kuhnt. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1958. 147 pages. DM 8. 

The Turkish Language of Soviet Azerbaijan: Selections 
from the Press and from Modern Authors with a Gram- 
matical Introduction, by C. G. Simpson. London: Cen- 
tral Asian Research Centre, 1957. 124 pages. 20s. An 
introduction for those who know Turkish but do not 
read Cyrillic Script. Romanization of the alphabet is 
based on Turkish usage. 


History and Archaeology 


Early History and Culture of Kashmir, by Sunil Chandra 
Ray. Calcutta: S. C. Ray, 1957. 241 pages; 8 plates. 
Rs. 20, 35s. 

Excavations at Nessana, Vol. Ill: Non-Literary Papyri, 
by Casper J. Kraemer, Jr. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 386 pages; illus. $7.50. Documents 
in Greek and Arabic in the original and translation, 
dating from the 6th to 7th centuries, excavated on the 
Colt Expedition to the Negeb in 1937. 

Soundings at Tell Fakbariyah, by Calvin W. McEwin 
and others. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. 
Oriental Institute Publications LXXIX. 207 pages; 87 
plates. $35.00. Soundings at this site yielded pottery 
and small objects ranging from the Khabur period to 
Islamic times. 

The Third Crusade: An Eye Witness Account of the 
Campaigns of Richard Coeur-de-lion in Cyprus and the 
Holy Land, ed. by Kenneth Fenwick. New York: Philip 
C. Duschnes, 1958. 164 pages; illus., maps. $5.00 


Law, Philosophy and Religion 


Avicenna: His Life end Works, by Soheil M. Afnan. Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin; New York: Macmillan, 1958. 
298 pages. 
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An Introduction to History, by Ibn Khaldin, trans. and 
ed. by Franz Rosenthal. New York: Bollingen Series, 
1958. Three volumes. $18.50. 

Islam: Muhammad and His Religion, ed. by Arthur Jef- 
fery. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1958. Li- 
brary of Religion Series, No. 6. 252 pages. $1.75. A 
collection of selected readings. 

Muslim Law of Succession and Administration, by I. 
Mahmud. Karachi: Pakistan Law House, 1958. 237 
pages; biblio., index of cases, index. Rs. 15. An histor- 
ical examination of the correct rules of Muslim law 
applicable to the succession and administration of a de- 
ceased’s estate and comparison with existing rules ap- 
plied in Pakistan and India. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Arab Unity: Hope and Fulfillment, by Fayez A. Sayegh. 
New York: Devin-Adair. $4.00. 

Femmes de Tunisie, by Henri de Montety. Paris: Mouton. 
172 pages. The new generation versus the traditional 
role of women in a Muslim society. 

An International Economy of the Early Middle Ages. An 
Essay in Islamic Economic History, by A. E. Lieber. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill. 

Rivers in the Desert, by Nelson Glueck. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. A history of the Negeb. 
Soviet Economic Aid to Underdeveloped Countries, by 
Joseph S. Berliner. New York: Praeger, for the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. Basic data and original anal- 
yses of the size, character and direction of Soviet aid 
and trade relations with underdeveloped countries. 
Syria: A Short History, by Philip K. Hitti. New York: 
Macmillan. $4.75. An up-to-date condensation of His- 

tory of Syria, published in 1951. 

West of the Indus, by William O. Douglas. New York: 
Doubleday. $5.00. An account of Justice Douglas’ sta- 
tion-wagon trip from Pakistan to Turkey. 
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10977 COBOS, ANTONIO. “Estudios sobre Clytritae 
(Col. Chrysomelidae) del norte de Africa.” Tamuda 4, 
no. 2 (1956) 169-82. Description of a new species 
of insects. 

10978 DOUGLAS, WILLIAM O. “West from the Khy- 
ber Pass.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 114 (Jl "58) 1-44. Justice 
Douglas describes the people and places he visited on 
his recent automobile trip over the roads of south- 
west Asia. 

10979 KARPOFF, R. “Esquisse géologique de |l’Arabie 
Seoudite.” Bull. Soc. Geog. France (Paris) 7, no. 6 
(1957) 653-98. A new, comprehensive representation 
of the geology of the country, with particular emphasis 
on modern exploration. Detailed bibliography. 

10980 VESEY-FITZGERALD, D. F. “The vegetation of 
the Red Sea coast north of Jedda, Saudi Arabia.” 
]. Ecology (London) 45, no. 2 (1957) 547-62. 


HISTORY 
(Ancient, medieval) 


10981 ALLOUCHE, I. S. “La vie économique et sociale 
& Grenade au XIV® siécle.”” Mélamges d’Hist. et d’Arch. 
de ?Occident Musulman II (Algiers '57) 7-12. Trans- 
lated extracts from a work by the celebrated Granadan 
polygraph Lisin al-din Ibn al-Khatib (d. 776/1314). 

10982 ARRIBAS PALAU, MARIANO. “Cartas de 
Fernando I de Aragén a Abi ‘Ali de Marrakii.” 


Tamuda 4, no. 2 (1956) 229-38. Arab sources are 
silent on this governor of Marrakesh. Spanish docu- 
ments from 1414-5 indicate, however, that he was 
allied with the ruler of the Maghreb, Abi Sa‘id 
“Uthmin III, who maintained peaceful relations with 
the king of Aragon, Ferdinand I. 

10983 BACAICOA ARNAIZ, DORA. “Sdbditos arag- 
oneses cautivos en Tunez en tiempos de Juan I el 
cazador.” Tamuda 4, no. 2 (1956) 238-40. The 
crown of Aragon maintained political and commercial 
relations with Tunis as part of the struggle against the 
house of Anjou. The captives petitioned the king 
to use his influence to effect their release. 

10984 BOWEN, HAROLD. “Notes on some early Sel- 
juqid viziers.” B.S.O.A.S. 20 (1957) 105-10. Based on 
the writings of several Arab and Persian historians. 

10985 BRUNSCHVIG, R. “Fiqh fitimide et histoire 
d’Ifriqiya.” Mélanges d’Hist. et d’Arch. de lOccident 
Musulman II (Algiers "57) 13-20. Recently available 
10th cent. Isma‘ili works provide an indispensable 
balance to the hitherto exclusively Sunni perspective 
on Fatimid history in North Africa. 

10986 CAHEN, CLAUDE. “Zur geschichte der stidtis- 
chen gesellschaft im islamischen orient des mittelalters.” 
Saeculum 9, no. 1 (1958) 59-76. 

10987 CAILLE, J. “Les Marseillais & Ceuta au XIII 
sitcle.” Mélenges d’Hist. et d’Arch. l’Occident Musul- 
man II (Algiers 57) 21-31. 13th cent. Ceuta was the 
principal port of Morocco. It enjoyed quasiautonomy, 
which greatly facilitated relations with the Christians. 

10988 CANARD, M. “Une famille de partisans, puis 
d’adversaires des Faitimides en Afrique du Nord.” 
Mélanges d’Hist. et d’Arch. de POccident Musulman 
Il (Algiers 57) 33-49. Relying on Ibn al-Athir, Ibn 
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Hammid, and Ibn Khaldin, the author traces the 
history of ‘Ali b. Hamdin, a North African Arab 
family that initially gave considerable support to the 
Fatimids. 

10989 COURTOIS, CHRISTIAN. “Remarques sur le 
commerce maritime en Afrique au XI® siécle.” Mélanges 
@’ Hist. et d’Arch. de VOccident Musulmen II (Algiers 
$7) 51-9. A study of al-Bakri and other early Arab 
geographers. 

10990 FISCHEL, WALTER J. “The spice trade in 
Mamluk Egypt.” J. of Econ. and Soc. Hist. of the 
Orient (Leiden) 1 (Ap °58) 157-74. Sheds light on 
the organization and activities of a well-knit group 
of Egyptian merchants, the Karimi (etymology un- 
certain), who from the 12th to 15th centuries made 
an important contribution to the economic stability 
and prestige of Mamluk Egypt. 

10991 HOFNER, MARIA. “War der sabaische Mukarrib 
ein ‘priesterfiirst’?” W.Z.K.M. 54 (1957) 77-85. 
10992 IBN TAWIT, MUHAMMAD. “The rise of Arab 
culture in the Maghrib.” (in Arabic) Temude 4, no. 
2 (1956) 183-202. A history of the principal cities 
of North Africa and some literary developments 

associated with each. 

10993 IDRIS, H. R. “La vie intellectuelle en Ifriqiya 
méridionale sous les Zirides (XI® siécle) d’aprés Ibn 
al-Chabbat.”” Mélanges d’Hist. et d’Arch. de ?Occident 
Musulman Il, (Algiers 57) 95-106. An excerpt from 
a medieval text on biography dealing with the juris- 
prudent Abi Zakariya’ Yahya al-Shaqratisi that reveals 


much about the politico-religious role of the Kairawan 
doctors, the consequences of the Hililian invasion, and 
Christian survivals. 


10994 LAMBTON, ANN K. S. “The administration of 
Sanjar’s empire as illustrated in the ‘Atabat al-kataba.” 
B.S.O.A.S. 20 (1957) 367-88. The ‘Atebe is a 
collection of official documents and private letters 
by Muntajab ad-Din al-Juwayni bearing on the reign 
of this Seljuq sultan (1117-1157). They present a 
picture of a dominantly military, tense, and insecure 
society. 

10995 LETOURNEAU, ROGER. “Du mouvement almo- 
hade a la dynastie mu’minide: la révolte des fréres 
d’Ibn Tumart de 1153 & 1156.” Mélamges d’Hist. et 
d’Arch. de VOccident Musulmen Il (Algiers °57) 
111-6. Study of an official document of the caliph 
‘Abd al-Mu’min and a fragment from the Mémoires 
of al-Baydhaq. 

10996 LEVI PROVENCAL, E. “La fondation de Mar- 
rakech (462-1070).” Mélanges d’Hist. et d’Arch. de 
VOccident Musulman Il (Algiers °57) 117-20. The 
period comprising the establishment of the Almoravides 
in south Morocco and the beginning of their political 
activity is still obscure. 

10997 LEWIS, BERNARD. “The Muslim discovery of 
Europe.” B.S.O.A.S. 20 (1957) 409-16. An outline 
of the sources, mature, and stages of growth of the 
comparatively meager Muslim knowledge concerning 
western and northern Europe, with a plausible expla- 
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nation of why classical Islamic civilization refused to 
become interested in the west. 

10998 MASSE, HENRI. “Le poéme d’Ibn Hani al- 
Andalusi sur la conquéte de l’Egypte (969).” Mélanges 
d’Hist. et d’Arch. de VOccident Musulman II (Algiers 
57) 121-7. Translation of a panegyric that possesses 
interest largely from the “propaganda” point of view. 

10999 MINORSKY, V. “Shaykh Bali-efendi on the 
Safavids.” B.S.O.A.S. 20 (1957) 437-50. Translation 
of a document relating to the struggle between the 
Ottoman Turks and the Persians to absorb the Turk- 
man tribes settled in the territories between their 
states. 

11000 PAREDES, L. S. “Cuando subié Muley Hacén al 
trono de Granada.” al-Andalus 22, no. 1 (1957) 21-30. 
The date seems to be 1464 rather than 1462. 

11001 PERES, HENRI. “Glanes historiques sur les 
mulouk at’-t’awi’if et les almoravides dans les ‘Qala’id 
al-‘Iqyin’ dh’al-Fath ibn Khagin (m. en 529-1134).” 
Mélanges d’Hist. et d’Arch. de VOccident Musulmen 
Il (Algiers °57) 147-52. 

11002 RICARD, ROBERT and DE LA VERONNE, 
CHANTAL. “Les architects des places portugaises du 
Maroc sous Emmanuel I* et Jean III (1495-1557).” 
Mélanges d’Hist. et d’Arch. de POccident Musulmen 
II (Algiers ’57) 153-8. Portugal sent some outstand- 
ing engineers and architects to Morocco, an indication 
of the value attached by the sovereigns to their 
possessions in No. Africa. 

11003 RIZZITANO, U. “Nuove fonti arabe per la 
storia dei musulmani di Sicilia.” Riv. degli Studi O. 
32, no. 2 (1957) 531-55. 

11004 SALIBI, KAMAL S. “Listes chronologiques des 
grands cadis de l’Egypte sous les Mamelouks.” R.E.I. 
25 (1957) 81-113. The listing is by madbhab, with a 
notation of sources. 

11005 SOURDEL, D. “Les circonstances de la mort de 
Tahir I* au Hurisin en 207/822.” Arabica 5 (Ja '58) 
66-9. An attempt to reconcile the versions of con- 
flicting Arab sources. 

11006 SPULER, B. “Die historische literatur Persiens 
bis zum 13. jahrhundert als spiegel seiner geistigen 
entwicklung.” Seeculum (Munich) 8, no. 2-3 (1957) 
267-84. The history of Islamic Persia before the 
13th cent. is based chiefly on works written in 
Arabic. An explanation of the phenomenon is offered 
here. 

11007 TERES, ELIAS. “Linajes arabes en al-Andalus 
segin la Jambara de Ibn Hazm.” al-Andalus 22, no. 2 
(1957) 337-76. Conclusion of the study; index; 
tables. 

11008 WIDENGREN, GEORGE. “Recherches sur le 
féodalisme iranien.” O. Suecana (Uppsala) 5 (1957) 
79-182. Detailed examination of titles, hierarchy, etc. 

11009 WITTEK, PAUL. “The castle of violets—from 
Greek monemvasia to Turkish menekshe.” B.S.O.A.S. 
20 (1957) 601-13. An interesting historical and lin- 
guistic study of how the Greek name of the famous 
island of the Morea and the Turkish name came to 
be identical. 
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11010 WITTEK, PAUL. “Zu einigen frihosmanischen 
urkunden, II.” W.Z.K.M. 54 (1957) 240-55. Text, 
translation, and analysis of a 1412 inscription. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern) 


11011 “New Arab pattern.” Round Table 191 (Je *58) 
229-37. An analysis of the published constitutions of 
the new “axes” forming in the Arab East. 

11012 “Turkmenistan, 1868-1917.” Cent. Asian Rev. 
6, no. 2 (1958) 125-42. Extensive summary of the 
Krathii ocherk istorii Turkmenistana (1956) by A. 
Karryyev and A. Roslyakov. 

11013 ADDISON, HERBERT. “Thomas Waghorn and 
the overland route.” R.C.A.J. 45 (Ap °58) 179-85. 
Waghorn, an English steamship pilot (1800-1850), 
was the man chiefly responsible for establishing an 
overland postal route to India through Suez. Waghorn 
had proposed a Suez canal before de Lesseps, with whom 
he enjoyed a warm friendship. 

11014 ANEZOVA, L. M. “Development of agriculture 
among the Kazakhs in the last quarter of the 19th 
century.” (in Russian) Izv. Ak. Nawk Kazakh SSR, 
ser. chon. 2 (5) (1957) 37-61. 

11015 ATYEO, HENRY C. “Egypt since the Suez 
crisis.” Mid. East. Aff. 9 (Je-Jl "58) 197-208. A 
recapitulation of the principal developments, based 
largely on New York Times and Herald Tribune 
dispatches. 

11016 BARBOUR, NEVILL. “Algeria-midsummer 1958.” 
World Today 14 (Ag 58) 314-38. “The deadlock is 
not quite so absolute as it was before.” The rise to 
power of General de Gaulle “makes it possible to take 
seriously suggestions which before seemed entirely 
chimerical.” 

11017 BEHR, EDWARD. “The Algerian dilemma.” 
Internat. Aff. 34 (Jl $8) 280-90. Stressed “an 
elementary point”, i.c. “for an overwhelming majority 
of the French population in France herself, Algeria 
is French.” 

11018 BENNIGSEN, A. “Traditional Islam in the cus- 
toms of the Turkic peoples of Central Asia.” M.E.J. 12 
(My °58) 223-7. The Soviets seem to be preparing a 
new offensive against Islam. 

11019 BINDER, L. “Pakistan and modern Islamic- 
nationalist theory, II.” M.E.J. 12 (Ja °58) 45- 56. 
The most significant thinking on Islamic 
theory today is going on in Pakistan. 

11020 CANARD, M. “Chamil et Abdelkader.” Annales 
de Vinst. d’Eiudes O. (Algiers) 14 (1956) 231-56. 
Both men fought the western infidels in the name of 
Islam: the former was defeated by the Russians in 
the Caucasus (1859), the latter by the French in 
Algeria. The two exchanged letters in 1860. 

11021 CARRERE D’ENCAUSSE, HELENE. “Reveil de 
I'Islam en Union Soviétique—le Kazakhstan.” L’Afri- 
que et PAsie no. 2 (1958) 35-46. The author believes 
that Islam has come alive in Central Asia. Is this 
to be attributed to the faith of the Prophet or to 
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nationalist sentiment on the part of Soviet Muslims 
who see in traditional religion a way of opposing the 
Russian element in their society? 

11022 CHABROYV, G. N. “Russian military and civ:lian 
settlements, 1824.” Cent. Asian Rev. 6, no. 2 (1958) 
143-51. A description of the origin, character, and 
ultimate fate of Russian fortresses and other Central 
Asian settlements between Orenburg and Tashkent. 

11023 EDMONDS, C. J. “The place of the Kurds in 
the Middle Eastern scene.” R.C.A.J. 45 (Ap °58) 
141-53. Kurdish nationalism seems to be losing its 
intensity, despite communist propaganda, and integra- 
tion with Iraq, Turkey, and Iran in moving ahead 
steadily. The traditional social organization is breaking 
down, but the language is thriving. 

11024 ELWELL-SUTTON, L. P. “Nationalism and 
neutralism in Iran.” M.E.J. 12 (Ja "58) 20-32. On- 
the-spot interviews have convinced the author that 
the Persians are suspicious of all 
and uew. 

11025 GINIEWSKI, PAUL. “Le retour & 1947 peut-il 
résoudre le probléme israélo-arabe?” Polit. Etrangére 
no. 1 (1958) 87-95. The idea of a return to the 1947 
frontiers are regarded as part of a “grande offensive 
diplomatique” designed to solve the problem not by 
negotiation but by dismantling Israel. 

11026 GLORIES, JEAN. “Quelques observations sur la 
révolution algérienne et le communisme, I, II.” L’Af- 
rique et I’Asie no. 1 (1958) 16-44; no. 2 (1958) 3-23. 
The Algerian Communist Party, a branch of the 
French C.P., has failed to achieve its goals. The party 
is not authentically Algerian, but French and Stalinist. 
The nationalists have accepted communist aid when- 
ever it squared with the aims of the revolution. 

11027 HARDING, JOHN. “The Cyprus problem in re- 
lation to the Middle East.” Internat. Aff. 34 (Jl *58) 
291-6. Urges continued British administration because 
the island still constitutes a valuable military base. The 
former governor of Cyprus discusses, but offers no 
suggestions for solving, the apparently unbridgeable 
views of the Greeks and Turks. 

11028 HARRINGTON, CHARLES W. “The Saudi 
Arabian Council of Ministers.” M.E.J. 12 (Ja 58) 
1-19. A unique documentation of the methods of 
governance in Saudi Arabia. 

11029 AL-HASANI, JA‘FAR. “Napoleon’s invasion of 
Egypt.” (in Arabic) Majellab (Damascus) 32 (Ap 
$7) 303-7. An account by a contemporary. 

11030 LONGRIGG, S. H. “New groupings among the 
Arab states.” Internat. Aff. 34 (Jl 58) 305-17. Offers 
a plausible explanation for the haste with which Syria 
and Yemen joined Egypt to form the United Arab 
Republic. The author predicts the present regime will 
survive only a few more years. 

11031 PERLMANN, MOSHE. “Paul Haupt and the 
Mesopotamian project, 1892-1914." Publ. Amer. Jew. 
Hist. Soc. (Philadelphia) 47 (Mr ’58) 154-75. Reper- 
cussions of a project for settling the Jews. 

11032 RAMAZANI, R. K. “Afghanistan and the USSR.” 
M.E.J. 12 (My 58) 144-52. Afghanistan has incurred 


imperialisms, old 
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heavy financial obligations to the USSR, but insists these 
have no political implications. 

11033 RECOULES, JEAN. “Les chances du communisme 
au Maroc.” L’Afrique et lAsie no. 2 (1958) 24-34. 
Communism constitutes a very serious danger, particu- 
larly in its appeal to the intelligentsia. Only a renas- 
cent Islam—enriched and modernized—can serve as 
an effective barrier to the surge of Marxism. 

11034 ROTH, E. “The Druze revolt: communal rising 
or war of liberation?” (in Hebrew) Hamizrab 
Hebadash 8, no. 2 (1957) 104-13. Analyzes the pos- 
sible connection between the Druze revolt and the 
Syrian Arab national uprising during the anti-French 
hostilities of 1925-1927. 

11035 RONDOT, P. “L’expérience britannique en Trans- 
jordanie et Jordanie.” L’Afrique et l’Asie no. 4 (1957) 
5-30. A detailed and admiring account of British pol- 
icy and techniques of control, based largely on sec- 
ondary sources. 

11036 SHAKHMATOV, V. F. and KIREIEV, F. N. 
“The journal of Colonel A. Z. Gorikhvostov.” (in 
Russian) Izv. Ak. Nawk Kazakh SSR, ser. ehon. 2 (5) 
(1957) 105-27. Gorikhvostov was attached to Khan 
Shirgazi Aichuvakov in 1822-3. 

11037 SILVERA, VICTOR. “Refléxions sur la crise 
des rapports franco-tunisiens.” Polit. Etrangére no. 2 
(1958) 231-43. The crisis was not caused, but aggra- 
vated by the bombardment of Sakiet Sidi Youssef. The 
heart of the crisis is and will remain the Algerian 
question, and until it is solved Franco-Tunisian rela- 
tions cannot be normalized. 

11038 STOAKES, FRANK. “Les tendances nationalistes 
dans I’Iraq d’aprés-guerre.” Polit. Etrangére no. 1 
(1958) 25-44. A generally optimistic (pre-July 1958 
revolution) assessment of the social and political fac- 
tors, concluding that moderation is in the ascendancy. 

11039 TORRA FERRER, DAVID. “La amistad entre 
Mawlay Muhammad y Carlos III, segin Gonzalez 
Salmén.” Tamuda 4 no. 2 (1956) 213-28. Text of a 
letter—dated October 1789—preserved in the National 
Historical Archives in Madrid. The author, the Spanish 
Consul General in Tangiers, describes to Prime Minis- 
ter Floridablanca the situation in Morocco at that time. 

11040 TUMANOVICH, N. N. and PETROV, K. L 
“From the history of England’s commercial and colo- 
nial expansion in the Near East during the 16th-18th 
centuries.” (in Russian) Izv. Ak. Newk Kirghiz SSR 
(Frunze) 4 (1957) 45-67. Emergent British indus- 
trialism clashed with the French in wars from Malta 
to the Punjab and then moved on toward the Caucasus 
and Central Asia. 

11041 XYDIS, STEPHEN G. “The genesis of the sixth 
fleet.” U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 84 (Ag "58) 40-50. 
An account of James Forrestal’s successful struggle to 
re-establish the U.S. in the Mediterranean and Middle 
East during 1946 while the USSR was attempting to 
secure bases in the Turkish Straits. 

11042 YULDASHBAYEVA, F. KH. “Relations between 
Britain, Russia and Afghanistan, 1872-80.” Cent. 
Asian Rev. 6, no. 2 (1958) 205-28. Most sources are 
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Russian. Includes an introduction and running com- 
mentary by Olaf Caroe. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, 
natural resources, labor, transportation, 

and communications) 


11043 “The 1957 banking and credit law.” Econ. Bull. 
(Natl. Bank of Egypt) 10, no. 3 (1957) 245-52. “The 
new legislation is much more comprehensive in its 
coverage, while extensive powers are given to the Cen- 
tral Bank for credit control.” 

11044 “Economic survey of Syria.” Econ. Bull. 11, no. 1 
(1958) 1-36. Includes data for 1957. 

11045 “Insurance in Egypt.” Econ. Bull. 11, no. ! 
(1958) 37-42. 

11046 “U. K. trade with the Middle East 1955-1957.” 
Econ. Bull. 11, no. 1 (1958) 59-62. Cotton exports 
from the area to Britain fell by half; oil imports did 
not show much change, but refined oil products more 
than doubled. Imports from Britain increased by 15%. 

11047 EL-BAKARY, FAROUK. “Mining policy and 
legislation in Egypt.” L’Egypte Contemp. 49 (Ap °58) 
17-49. Brief notes on the country’s mineral resources 
and the main provisions of the 1948 law, the first 
to have been promulgated for the regulation of mines 
and quarries. 

11048 FINNIE, D. H. “Recruitment and training of 
labor: the Middle East oil industry.” M.E.J. 12 (My 
58) 127-43. Many nationalities are recruited for work 
in the oil fields. Training is still a major problem. 

11049 GRUNWALD, K. “The industrialization of Per- 
sia.” (in Hebrew) Hamizrab Hebadash 8, no. 2 (1957) 
89-103. Surveys developments over the past 25 years. 

11050 MAITRE-DEVALLON, C. “Sur la réforme agraire 
algérienne.” L’Afrique et Asie no. 1 (i958) 45-9. 
Interesting, philosophical reflections by a veteran civil 
servant in Africa. 

11051 MIETTE, R. “Le probléme de la traction, clef 
du développement agricole chez les Musulmans d’Al- 
gérie.” L’Afrique et Asie no. 4 (1957) 43-8. Sug- 
gests a system of state-aided cooperatives to make 
available to the masses of poor fellahs the necessary 
machines to enable them to work the soil more effi- 
ciently. 

11052 SAID, GAMAL EL DINE MOHAMED. “The 
Central Bank and control of banks and credit in 
Egypt.” (in Arabic) L’Egypte Contemp. 49 (Ap °58) 
63-107. An analytic study of Law no. 163 of 1957. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


(General, education, population and ethnology, 
medicine and health, religion and lew) 


11053 “Algérie, natalité et politique.” L’Afrique et 
PAsie no. 2 (1958) 54-63. Calls for a liberal solution 
of the population problem. 


11054 ANDERSON, J.N.D. “Law as a social force in 
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Islamic culture and history.” B.S.O.A.S. 20 (1957) 
13-40. “Islam has always accorded a preeminent place 
to law. ... It is . . . om a satisfactory resolution of 
the tensions inherent in the present desire to reconcile 
the doctrines and institutions of the sacred law with 
the realities of modern life that the whole future of 
Islam as a social and political system may be said to 
rest.” 

11055 DUPREE, L. “The non-Arab ethnic groups of 
Libya.” M.E.J. 12 (Ja 58) 33-44. Descriptive material 
on small but distinct minorities. 

11056 ELATH, ELIAHU. “The Bedouin of the Negev.” 
R.C.A.J. 45 (Ap "58) 123-40. Using official data and 
personal observations, the author seeks to assess the 
changes in the Bedouin way of life siace the creation 
of Israel. 

11057 GUERGUES, MALAK. “The social and economic 
life of the Bajjab Arab tribes.” (In Arabic) L’Egypte 
Contemp. 49 (Ap "58) 55-62. Some one and one-half 
million of these tribesmen—who were known to the 
Pharaonic Egyptians—live in the eastern desert of 
Egypt, the Sudan, Ethiopia, and Eritrea. 

11058 HASHIM, ‘ABD AL-HADI. “Syrian weddings in 
the late 9th century of the hegira.” (in Arabic) 
Majallah (Damascus) 32 (Ap °57) 327-37. Based on 
notes by a theologian who died in 936 A.H., ‘Ali b. 
*Atiyah shaykh ‘Ulwin. 

11059 MARCAIS, PHILIPPE. “L’écolier musulman.” 
Rev. de la Méditerranée (Paris, Algiers) 17 (S - O '57) 
465-85. Insights into the mentality of the rapidly ma- 
turing child, notions of pure and impure, the probl 
of change. 

11060 MOUSSA, AHMED. “On the passage of Israeli 
ships through the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba.” 
(in Arabic) L’Egypte Contemp. 49 (Ap °58) 5-28. The 
legal basis for the Egyptian case against Israeli ship- 
ping. 

11061 NARAGHI, EHSAN. “flite ancienne et élite 
nouvelle dans l’Iran actuel, avec une note sur le 
systéme d’éducation.” R.E.J. 25 (1957) 69-70. De- 
scribes the gap between the native tradition of Islamic 
schooling and the newer western pedagogy. 

11062 OHM, THOMAS. “Die katholische kirche und 
der Islam.” Saeculum 9, no. 1 (1958) 77-86. Modern 
Catholic attitudes towards Islam. 

11063 RUSSINGER, ANDRE. “Un probléme d’évolution 
des coutumes Kabyles.” L’ Afrique et l’Asie no. 2 (1958) 
47-51. Description of the institution of the ebendou 
trees, an ancient method of dividing property still 
surviving. 

11064 SCHACHT, J. “Notes mozabites.” al-Andalus 22, 
no. 1 (1957) 1-20. Observations in the Mzab region 
in 1952-3 on the mosques, cemeteries, architecture, and 
the modernist trend inaugurated by Shaykh Bayid 
Ibrahim in 1920. 





SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, QUR’AN, 
AND THEOLOGY 


11065 ABEL, A. “Un hadith sur la prise de Rome dans 
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la tradition eschatologique de l’Islam.” Arabica 5 
(Ja *58) 1-14. Discussion of post-Crusade Muslim 
traditions concerning the promise of capturing Con- 
stantinople and Rome. 

11066 AL-BANORI, M. Y. “Tirmidhi, author of al- 
Jimi’ fi al-sunan.” Majallah (Damascus) 32 (Ap °57) 
308-26. Biography and analysis of the work of the 
canonic compiler. 

11067 GUILLAUME, ALFRED. “Al-Lum'at al-saniye 
by Ibrahim al-Kurini.” B.S.O.A.S. 20 (1957) 291-303. 
Summary and text by this 17th cent. Sufi who argues 
for the reality of satanic interpolation in divine reve- 
lation. 

11068 HASHIM, HIKMAT. “Studies in Ghazili’s cri- 
tique of the peripatetic and neoplatonic systems.” (in 
Arabic) Majellab (Damascus) 32 (Ap 57) 289-302. 

11069 KALPAKOV, A. P. “Ibn Sina’s Ilmi tabii.” Izv. 
Akad. Nauk Tajik SSR, otd. obshch. nauk (Stalina- 
bad) 12 (1957) 45-51. Quotes from a Taji MS dated 
1811. 

11070 LECOMTE, GERARD. “‘Les citations de I’ancient 
et du nouveau testament dans l’oeuvre d’Ibn Qutayba.” 
Arabica § (Ja 58) The works of this early Arab his- 
torian (d. 889 A.D.) are heavily loaded with Biblical 
citations, most of which are reproduced with amazing 
textual accuracy. 

11071 NWIYA, PAUL. “Ibn ‘Abbad de Ronda et Jean 
de la Croix.” al-Andalus 22, no. 1 (1957) 113-30. Dis- 
cusses the interdependence of Muslim and Christian 
mysticism in and after the 14th century. 

11072 PLESSNER, M. “Muhammad’s clandestine ‘umra 
in the Du-l-qa‘da 8 H. and sura 17, 1.” Riv. degli 
Studi O. 32, no. 2 (1957) A critique of Guillaume’s 
observations on the notion of al-masjid al-aqsa’. 

11073 SCHACHT, JOSEPH. “Ibn al-Nafis, Servetus and 
Colombo.” al-Andalus 22, no. 2 (1957) 317-36. On 
the history of the discovery of the pulmonary circula- 
tion of the blood from the 13th cent. Damascus-Cairo 
physician to the 16th cent. authors of the West. 

11074 SERJEANT, R. B. “Professor A. Guillaume’s 
translation of the Sirah.” B.S.O.A.S. 21, no. 1 (1958) 
1-14. Offers a series of “improvements to the transla- 
tion or interpretation of the Sirah of Ibn Ishiq” (in 
Ibn Hishim’s recension). 

11075 THILLET, P. “Notes critiques sur la théologie 
d’Aristote.” Arabica 5(Ja °58) 56-66. Concordances 
between the pages of Dieterici’s Théologie and ‘Abd 
al-Rahmin Badawi’s reedition, variant readings, errata. 

11076 VANSTEENKISTE, C. “San Tommaso d’Aquino 
ed Averroe.” Riv. degli Studi O. 32, no. 2 (1957) 
585-623. The Muslim philosopher is quoted by Aquinas 
in over 500 passages, which are here listed along with 
an analytical index. 


ART 
(Archaeology, epigraphy, manuscripts and 
papyri, minor arts, numismatics, 


painting and music) 
11077 DAVID-WEILL, J. “Note sur une épigraphie 
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nasride.” Mélanges d’Hist. et d’Arch. de POccident 
Musulman Il (Algiers "57) 61-6. There are few epi- 
graphic remains of the Nasrid rules of Granada (1232- 
1491). Hence, the text on two large faience vases 
is of unusual importance. 

11078 DELPY, ALEXANDRE. “Note sur un coffret, une 
lampe et un fragment de plateau du Musée Régional 
des Arts et du Folklore de Rabat.” Hespéris 45, no 1-2 
(1958) 165-7. Discusses decorations and inscriptions 
on a brass box, Spanish-Muslim, possibly Nasrid, late 
15th cent., also the remains of a brass platter found 
in Rabat, 13th or 14th cent., a small bronze lamp 
found in Dechira, and the fragment of a similar lamp 
found near Salé. 

11079 DEVERDUN, GASTON. “Une nouvelle inscrip- 
tion idrisite (1265 H = 877 J.C.).” Mélenges d’Hist. 
et d’Arch. de V'Occident Musulman Il (Algiers °57) 
67-73. Text and translation of an addition to the 
scanty number of inscriptions relative to the Idrisid 
dynasty founded in Morocco about 788 A.D. 

11080 FEKETE, L. “Arbeiten der grusinischen orien- 
talistik auf den gebiete der tiirkischen and persischen 
palaographie und die frage der formal sdzimii.” Acta 
Orientalia (Budapest) 7, no. 1 (1957) 1-20. 

11081 GOLVIN, L “Note sur quelques fragments de 
platre.” Mélanges d’Hist. et d’Arch. de VOccident 
Musulman II (Algiers 57) 75-94. The fragments were 
found at the ancient qael’a of the Ben-Hammad in 
North Africa.” Illust. 

11082 GRANCSAY, STEPHEN V. “The new galleries 
of oriental arms and armor.” Bull. Metropolitan Mus. 
of Art 16 (My °58) 241-56. Includes Turkish, Indo- 
Muslim and Persian material, which is briefly dis- 
cussed and illustrated. 

11083 GROHMANN, ADOLF. “Ein bemerkenswerter 
papyrus der sammlung George Michaelides in Kairo.” 
W.Z.K.M. 54 (1957) 51-4. A line text (on household 
affairs) of the 3rd cent. A.H. 

11084 GROHMANN, A. and LABIB, P. “Ein Fatimi- 
denerlass vom jahre 415 A.H. (1024 A.D.) im Kop- 
tischen Museum in Alt-Kairo.” Riv. degli Studi O. 32, 
no. 2 (1957) 641-54. Facsimile, text, translation of 
the Arabic dogument. 

11085 LAMBERT, ELIE. “Vitraux de couleur dans |’art 
musulman du Moyen-Age.” Mélanges d’Hist. et d’Arch. 
de ’'Occident Musulman Il (A'giers 57) 107-9. 

11086 MEUNIE, JACQUES. “La Zaouiat en-Noussak, 
une fondation mérinite aux abords de Salé.” Mé- 
langes d’Hist. et d’Arch. de ?Occident Musulman TI 
(Algiers 57) 129-46. A detailed, illust. study of one 
of the most interesting private mosques in North Af- 
rica. 

11087 MILLAS VALLICROSA, M. “Jarras menorquinas 
con inscripcién arabe.” al-Andalus 22, no. 2 (1957) 
407-10. 

11088 MOUBARAC, Y. “Les études d’épigraphie sud- 
sémitique et la naissance de I’Islam.” R.E.J. § (1957) 
13-68. 


11089 PINDER-WILSON, R. H. “A recent gift of Is- 
lamic pottery.” Brit. Mus. Quart. 21, no. 3 (1958) 
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84-6. Short discussion of six pieces of Islamic pottery 
from the 9th to the end of the 12th cent. A lustre 
bowl from Mesopotamia ca. 850 is illust. 

11090 RICE, D. S. “Deacon or drink: some paintings 
from Samarra re-examined.” Arabica 5 (Ja '58) 15-33. 
A new interpretation of the painted pottery vessels 
found by E. Herzfeld in the Jawsaq Khigqini Palace 
of Samarra and from their inscriptions interpreted as 
Bilderséulen painted by Manichaeans. 

11091 RICE, D. S. “Early signed Islamic glass.” J.R.A.S. 
(Ap ’58) 8-16. To the earlier survey of signed Islamic 
glass by A. L. Mayer, which he critically reviewed, the 
author adds four more glasses made in two slightly 
different molds by the same craftsman in Baghdad in 
the 4th cent. A.H. They are the only known Islamic 
glasses with their provenance epigraphically recorded 
and they confirm the existence of a glass industry in 
Baghdad at that time. 

11092 RICE, D. S. “Studies in Islamic metal work, VI.” 
B.S.O.A.S. 21, no. 2 (1958) 225-53. A discussion of 
early bronze or brass caskets, so far unpublished. 

11093 RYCKMANS, G. “Graffites sabéens relevés en 
Arabie Sa‘udite.” Riv. degli Studi O. 32, no. 2 (1957) 
557-63. A communication on the results of an expe- 
dition in the southern region during 1951-2. Some 300 
grafiti were found. 

11094 SAADE, GABRIEL. “Le second congrés archéo- 
logique arabe.” Les Annales Arch. de Syrie 7 (1957) 
133-44. A report of the proceedings and recommenda- 
tions of the Second Arab Archeological Congress held 
in Baghdad (November 1957). 

11095 TERRASSE, HENRI. “Minbars anciens du 
Maroc.” Mélanges d’Hist. et d’Arch. de VPOccident 
Musulman Il (Algiers "57) 159-167. Some Moroccan 
pulpits are unique in Islam. Nine of them possess 
great artistic value. 

11096 TORRES BALBAS, LEOPOLDO. “Algunos as- 
pectos de la vivienda hispanomusulmana.” Mélanges 
@’Hist. et d’Arch. de VOccident Musulmen Il (Algiers 
$8) 169-75. Details on dwellings are extremely scarce 
due to the almost total physical disappearance of ex- 
amples of this branch of Hispanomuslim architecture. 

11097 TORRES BALBAS, LEOPOLDO. “Candiles con 
soporte.” al-Andalus 22, no. 1 (1957) 198-202. 

11098 TORRES BALBAS, LEOPOLDO. “Cemeterios 

i ] ” al-Andalus 22, no. 1 (1957) 





131-91. 

11099 TRITTON, A. S. “Three inscriptions from Jeru- 
salem.” B.S.O.A.S. 20 (1957) 537-9. These Arabic 
inscriptions were copied by a Spanish Muslim while 
on a pilgrimage in the 14th cent. 

11100 ZBISS, SLIMANE MOSTAFA. “La coupole aghla- 
bite de la Grande Mosquée de Sousse.” Mélanges de 
PHist. et d’Arch. de VOccident Musulman Il (A\I- 
giers °57) 177-93. The 9th cent. A.D. is one of the 
most productive periods in Muslim architecture both 
in the orient and in the occident. The Tunisian Aghla- 
bites were very active builders. Illust. 


LANGUAGE 
11101 ALIZODA, L “A few words on the Shahname 
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glossary.” (in Tajik) Izv. Otd. Obshch. Nauk, Akad. 
Nauk Tajik SSR (Stalinabad) 12 (1957) 53-65. Some 
200 examples of defects in Wolff’s work. 

11102 BAITUGAIEVA, G. “Complex modifying con- 
structions in contemporary Kazakh.” (in Russian) 
Izv. Akad. Nauk Kazakh SSR, ser. filol. (Alma Ata) 
1 (6) (1957) 14-41. 

11103 BONESCHI, P. “‘Al-Muhaymin,’ un des plus 
beaux noms d’Allah.” Riv. degli Studi O. 32, no. 2 
(1957) 463-475. Of Hebrew origin (emen), the 
word is a Christian Aramaic term that penetrated 
into pre-Islamic Arabia. 

11104 DEMESINOVA, N. H. “On the functions of word 
order in simple sentences in Russian and Kazakh.” 
(in Russian) Izv. Akad. Nawk Kazakh SSR, ser. filol. 
(Alma Ata) 1 (6) (1957) 3-13. While Russian word 
order serves the purposes both of grammar and of 
style, Kazakh word order is generally syntactic. 

11105 GOODISON, R. A. C. “Arabic dialect studies— 
Arabian peninsula.” M.E.J. 12 (My °58) 205-12. Con- 
tinuation of the series on colloquial Arabic. 

11106 KONDUCHALOVA, 5S. “V. V. Radlov’s mate- 
rials on the Kirghiz language” (in Kirghiz). Trudy 
Inst. Yaz. i Lit., Aked. Nawk Kirghiz SSR (Frunze) 
8 (1957) 103-29. 

11107 KURYSHZHANOV, A. “The meaning of the 
accusative in the language of the Codex Cumanicus.” 
(in Russian) Izv. Akad. Newk Kazakh SSR, ser. filol. 
(Alma Ata) 1 (6) (1957) 42-7. 

11108 LIVSHITS, V. A. “Sodhdian words in Tajik.” 
(in Russian) Izv. Otd. Obshch. Nauk, Akad Nauk 
Tajik SSR (Stalinabad) 12 (1957) 31-43. 

11109 MUSAIEV, K. “Verbal noun forms in -gaen, -atyn, 
-(a)r, -« . and constructions based on them in 
contemporary Kazakh.” (in Russian) Izv. Akad. Nawk 
Kazakh SSR, ser. filol. (Alma Ata) 1 (6) (1957) 
65-79. 

11110 ORUZBAIEVA, B. “Forty years of Kirghiz lin- 
guistics.” (in Russian) Trudy Inst. Yaz. i Lit. Akad. 
Nauk Kirghiz SSR (Frunze) 9 (1957) 5-14. 

11111 ORUZBAIEVA, B. “Notes on paired words.” 
(in Russian) Trudy Inst. Yaz. i Lit. Akad. Neuk 
SSR (Frunze) 8 (1957) 77-101. On two-word com- 
pounds in the Turkic languages. 

11112 PELLEGRINI, S. “Sulle corrispondenze fonetiche 
arabo-romanze (dalla Geografie di Edrisi).” Bolletino, 
Centro di Studi Filol. e Ling. Siciliani (Palermo) 5 
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